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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  June  16,  1906. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  for  publication  the  manuscript  of  a 
report  relating  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in  Russia,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  actual  and  potential  exports  of  wheat  from  that  country  to  the 
markets  of  Europe,  where  it  is  or  may  be  met  by  the  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  one  of  the  various  bulletins  already  prepared,  or  to  be  pre- 
pared, wherein  a  study  is  made  of  competitors  of  the  United  States  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  farm  products. 
This  study  is  the  work  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  economic  expert  in  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Markets,  and  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  George  K.  Holmes,  the  chief  of  that  Division. 

I  recommend  that  this  report  be  published  as  Bulletin  No.  42  of 
this  Bureau.     The   five    illustrations   accompanying   the   report   are 
essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  treated. 
Respectfully, 

Victor  H.  Olmsted, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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POPULATION. 
MOSTLY  DEVOTED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Russia  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Enormous  quantities  of  capital  have  been  attracted  to  Russia 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  and  even  the  United 
States  by  the  exceptional  advantages  which  Russia  has  offered  to 
profitable  undertakings  and  investments.  The  self-assertion  of  the 
new  industrial  area,  stimulated  by  liberal  Government  encourage- 
ment, has  blinded  the  eyes  of  many  investigators  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  rapid  development,  Russia  still  remains,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (1861),  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  that  tilling  the  soil  is  still  the  main  occupation 
of  the  Russian  people. 

The  growth  of  Russian  cities  has  been  very  much  greater  for  the 
last  fifty  y ears  than  for  the  previous  two  centuries;  nevertheless  the 
proportion  of  urban  population  remains  a  very  small  one;  and,  though 
agriculture  is  far  from  being  the  only  occupation  of  the  110,000,000 
people  which  go  to  make  rural  Russia,  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
not  only  land  tillers  but  also  land  owners. 

From  1858  to  1897,  when  the  first  complete  census  of  Russia  was 
taken,  the  urban  population  had  increased  from  10.03  to  only  13.39 
per  cent  of  the  total.  While  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  almost  fivefold  within  these  fort}r  years  (1860-1900),  the  urban 
population  of  Russia  hardly  more  than  doubled.     (See  Table  1.) 

Of  the  entire  Russian  Empire,  only  Poland — ethnologically  and 
historically  distinct,  and  with  a  considerable  industrial  development 
of  its  own— has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  urban  population,  i.  e., 
23  per  cent.  In  European  Russia  proper  the  population  of  the  towns 
and  cities  has  risen  from  9.41  to  only  12.89  per  cent,  or  to  one-eighth 
of  the  total  population  as  compared  with  two-fifths  in  the  United 
States. 

Nor  is  the  division  of  the  population  between  rural  districts  and 
urban  settlements  by  any  means  uniform  throughout  European  Rus- 
sia. The  modern  industrial  development  has  been  centered  in  several 
comparatively  small  areas.     Even  in  the  Lake  Region,  with  St.  Peters- 
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burg  as  its  center,  the  urban  population  has  not  reached  the  average 
for  the  United  States.  In  the  Moscow  Industrial  Region  the  urban 
population  has  increased  in  the  forty  years  from  12.13  to  19.51  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  the  Baltic  Region — ethnographically  totally  dis- 
tinct from  Russia — the  rise  of  urban  population  has  been  considerable — 
from  10.93  to  25.72  per  cent. 

Table  1. —  Urban  and  rural  population  in  the  Russian  Empire,  1858  and  1897.  a 


1858. 

1897. 

Region. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Ural 

4,  030, 802 

96.65 
92.48 
93. 06 
90.50 
91.67 
84.81 
94.97 

139, 674 
509  265 
679, 284 
462, 978 
434, 679 
694, 601 
203, 415 

3.35 
7.52 
6.94 
9.50 
8.33 
15.19 
5.03 

7,839,491 
8, 273,  535 
11,638,460 
6,717,231 
8, 652, 040 
8, 863,  420 
4, 911, 078 

95.35 
90.  33 
90.63 
88.75 
90.44 
82.11 
91.71 

382, 284 
886, 055 

1,203,285 
851, 090 
914, 970 

1,931,306 
443, 945 

4.65 

6, 259, 328 

9.67 

9, 105, 583 
4, 410,  569 
4, 786, 449 
3,878,859 
3, 840,  697 

9.37 

11.25 

Southwestern 

New  Russia 

9.56 

17.89 

8.29 

Chernoziom  belt 

36,  312,  287 

92.08  |  3,123,896 

7.92 

56,895,255  j89.  59 

6,  612,  935 

10.41 

Northern 

1,155,859 
2,317,969 

94.24 
75.95 
89.07 
91.18 
91.30 
87.87 

70, 685 
734, 139 
191,662 
242, 207 
326, 536 
892,943 

5.76 
24.05 
10.93 
8.82 
8.70 
12.13 

1,  591, 295 
3, 360, 199 
1, 772,  492 
4, 143,  438 
6, 139, 964 
7, 490, 881 

94.  25 
67.67 
74.28 
87.43 
89.  65 
80.49 

97, 026 

1, 605, 329 

613, 623 

595,  742 

708, 946 

1,815,739 

5.75 
32.33 

Baltic 

1,562,575 
2,504,077 
3,428,392 
6,  467, 525 

25.72 

12. 57 

10.35 

19.51 

Nonchernoziom  belt 

17, 436, 397 

87.64 

2,458,172 

12.  36 

24, 498, 269 

81.84 

5, 436, 405 

18.16 

European  Russia 

53,  748,  684 

90.59  |  5,582,068 

9.41 

81,393,524 

87.11 

12,049,340 

12.89 

3, 644,  765 
3,994,960 

}  4, 029, 106 

75.30 
92.72 

95.23 

1, 195, 701 
313,  560 

201, 832 

24.70 

7.28 

4.77 

7,243,591    77.04 
8,089,108  ,87.08 
5,273,055   91.56 
6,812,348   87.94 

2, 158, 662 

1,  200, 256 

485, 767 

934, 370 

22. 96 

12.92 

8.44 

Middle  Asia 

12.06 

65, 417,  515 

89.97     7.293.161 

10.03 

108, 811, 626 

86.61 

16, 828, 395 

13.39 

' 

.,    „, 

a  Compiled  from  Statisticheskiya  Tablitzy  Rossiiskoy  Imperii,  1863;  Premier  Recensement  General 
de  la  Population  de  l'Empire  de'Russie,  1897,     Releve  General,  Tome  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  agricultural  regions  the  growth  of  urban 
population  has  been  scarcely  perceptible,  amounting  only  to  3,  2,  or 
even  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  first  seven  regions  of  Table  1, 
embracing  all  of  the  black-soil  provinces  in  European  Russia,  and  con- 
taining more  than  two-thirds  of  its  population,  the  urban  population 
has  increased  from  almost  8  to  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  while  in  the 
nonblack-soil  area  it  has  reached  18.16  per  cent,  as  against  12.36  per 
cent  in  1857. 

The  data  show  conclusively  that  the  largest,  and  agriculturally  the 
most  important,  part  of  Russia  is  not  yet  threatened  with  a  "rural ex- 
odus" which  could  impair  its  agricultural  powers. 

STATISTICS  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Statistics  of  occupations  of  the  Russian  people  exist  only  for  1897, 
the  first  and  only  census  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  therefore  no  accu- 
rate comparison  with  any  previous  period  is  possible.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  that  some  forty  }^ears  ago  Russia  was  almost  entirely  an  agri- 
cultural country.     It  is  seen  from  Table  2  that,  taking  the  number  of 
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persons  employed  in  gainful  occupations,  the  percentage  of  people 
employed  in  agriculture,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word — not  includ- 
ing forestry  or  the  occupations  allied  to  agriculture — was  52.3  per  cent 
for  European  Russia,  and  50.7,  or  only  a  little  over  one-half,  for  the 
entire  Russian  Empire. 

These  figures  are  somewhat  misleading  because  of  the  peculiar 
methods  of  the  Russian  census  of  1897.  While  each  person  emplo}Ted 
in  trade  or  manufactures  has  been  entered  on  the  lists  of  persons 
employed  in  gainful  occupations,  in  agricultural  pursuits  only  the 
heads  of  families  and  households  have  been  so  considered.  It  is 
evident  that  with  the  survival  of  the  patriarchal  family  in  Russia  the 
disregard  of  the  members  of  the  families  who  were  working  in  the 
field  must  necessarily  influence  the  results,  especially  in  Russia,  where 
work  on  the  land  or  in  the  household  of  the  peasant  begins  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Much  more  correct  results  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  taking 
the  percentage  of  all  the  persons  connected  with  agriculture,  the  inde- 
pendent peasants  as  well  as  those  dependent  upon  them,  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  Empire.  This  has  been  done  in  the  last  three  col- 
umns of  Table  2,  from  which  it  appears  that  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  European  Russia,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire,  are  connected  with  agricultural  life.  And  while 
it  is  true  that  a  great  many  members  of  this  agricultural  class  have 
other  subsidiary  occupations,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  people  is  primarily  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
and  in  the  first  seven  regions,  which  include  the  entire  chernoziom 
and  practically  the  entire  wheat  belt,  the  proportion  rises  to  77  per 
cent. 

Table  2. — Agricultural  population  of  the  Russian  Empire.® 


Persons  gainfully  employed. 

Population  of  the  Empire. 

Region. 

Number  in 
all  occupa- 
tions. 

In  agriculture. 

Total  num- 
ber. 

Persons  employed  in 
agriculture       and 
their  dependents. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

2,859,507 
2, 185, 106 
1,218,587 
2, 882,  090 
2, 407, 092 
1,801,302 
1,904,009 
1,564,279 
1,337,272 
977, 648 
3, 214, 551 
391,184 
1,814,015 

24, 556,  642 
2, 954, 685 
2,231,149 
1,581,731 
1,877,288 

33,201,495 

1,  720, 886 

1, 334, 112 

704, 583 

1, 455, 282 

1, 374, 317 

1,106,201 

1,224,188 

899, 192 

689, 396 

420, 625 

1,117,869 

259, 891 

539. 946 

12,846,488 

1, 220, 718 

1,256,975 

796, 067 

724, 671 

16, 844, 919 

60.2 
61.1 
57.8 
50.5 
57.1 
61.4 
64.3 
57.5 
51.6 
43.0 
34.8 
66.4 
29.8 
52.3 
41.3 
56.3 
50.3 
38.6 
50.7 

12,841,745 
9, 159, 590 
5, 355, 023 

10, 794,  726 
9, 567, 010 
7,  568,  321 
8,221,775 
6, 848,  910 
4,  739, 180 
2, 386, 115 
9, 306,  620 
1, 688,  321 
4,  965,  528 

93, 442, 864 
9, 402,  253 
9, 289,  364 
5, 758, 822 
7,  746, 718 
125,  640,  021 

10,467,178 
7,327,122. 
3, 875,  624 
7, 594, 919 
6, 970, 545 
6,000,540 
6, 681, 202 
5,268,509 
3,271,437 
1, 286, 052 
5, 682, 803 
1,440,189 
2, 878, 068 

68,  744, 188 
5, 187, 401 
6,919,625 
3, 956, 478 
3, 486,  318 

88,294,010 

81  5 

80  0 

72  4 

New  Russia 

70.4 
72  9 

79  3 

Ural 

81.3 

76  9 

69  0 

53.9 

61.1 

85.3 

Lake 

58.0 

73.6 

Poland 

55.2 

74.5 

68.7 

Central  Asia 

45.0 

Total  Empire 

70.3 

a  Compiled  from  Releve  general  pour  la  toute  l'empire  des  resultats  du  depouillement  des  donn6es 
du  premier  recensement  de  la  population  en  1897.    Vol.  II.    St,  Petersburg,  1905. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS. 
CLIMATE. 

Over  the  vast  plain  of  territory,  which  embraces  one-half  of  one 
continent  and  one-third  of  another,  extending  over  43°  of  latitude  and 
almost  170°  of  longitude,  a  great  variety  of  physical  and  climatic  con- 
ditions is  naturally  found.  The  mean  January  temperature  of  Rus- 
sia varies  from  —52°  C.  (—61.6°  F.)  in  northeastern  Siberia  to  6.1°  C. 
(43°  F.)  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  themean  ,lu\y  tem- 
perature between  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.)  on  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  and 
32°  C.  (89.6°  F.)  at  the  south  of  Merv. 

Because  of  the  extreme  cold,  a  certain  part  of  Russia  is  altogether 
unfit  for  agriculture,  but  this  area  is  considerably  smaller  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  been  extended  farther 
north  than  in  an}^  country  except  Scandinavia/' 

ISOTHERMAL    LINES. 

The  annual  isothermal  lines  as  a  rule  run  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast;  so  that  the  annual  mean  temperature  of  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.)  is 
found  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  west,  at  Moscow  in  the  center,  and  at 
Samara  and  Orenburg  in  the  east.  The  annual  isothermal  line  6°  C. 
(42.8°  F.)  passes  through  Mitau,  Kursk,  Voronezh,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Saratov,  while  the  annual  isothermal  line  of  8°  C.  (46.4°  F.) 
passing  through  the  Polish  provinces  goes  down  to  the  south  through 
Volyn  and  Podolie  and  eastward  to  Astrakhan,  almost  touching  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  general  direction  of  these  lines  shows  how  rapidly  the  average 
annual  temperature  declines  as  one  goes  eastward.  This  is  caused  by 
the  cold  Russian  winters,  the  severity  of  which  becomes  more  marked 
the  farther  east  one  goes.  The  isothernal  lines  for  January  not  only 
go  southward  as  well  as  eastward,  but  almost  run  longitudinally  instead 
of  latitudinally,  so  that  the  variation  of  the  mean  January  temperature 
between  -4°  C.  and  -20°  C.  (24.8°  F.  and  -4°  F.)  for  European 
Russia  is  not  only  a  variation  between  Kherson  and  Nova  Zembla,  but 
a  variation  between  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Perm,  both  lying  approxi- 
mately in  the  same  latitude. 

This  severity  and  corresponding  length  of  the  winter  is  only  partly 
compensated  by  the  warmer  summer,  the  Jul}7  isothermal  lines  running 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  January  lines  east  and  somewhat  to  the 
north,  the  line  of  22°  C.  (71.69  F.)  for  July  passing  through  Kishinev 
and  Orenburg,  the  line  of  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  through  Kiev  and  Ufa,  and 
the  line  of  18°  C.  (64.4°  F.)  through  the  northern  part  of  Poland  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Ufa. 

a  The  Industries  of  Russia.     St.  Petersburg,  1893,  III,  page  2. 
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In  a  very  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  winters  become 
rapidly  colder  and  the  summers  moderately  warmer  as  one  moves  from 
west  to  east,  while  in  going-  from  south  to  north  the  summers  become 
rapidly  cooler  and  the  winters  only  moderately  colder.  This  general- 
ization will  be  especially  true  if  both  the  extreme  north  of  European 
Russia  (province  of  Archangel)  and  the  extreme  south  (Crimea  and 
Northern  Caucasia)  are  eliminated. 

COMPARISONS   WITH    NORTH    AMERICA. 

A  comparison  with  North  American  conditions  will  better  bring 
home  the  picture  to  the  American  reader.  In  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture (2°  to  8°  C.  or  35.6°  to  46.4°  F.)  the  vast  wheat  belt  of  European 
Russia  corresponds  to  the  northern  part  of  the  American  wheat  belt — 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  western  Canada — notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  in  latitude.  The  southern  provinces  of 
Kishineff,  Kherson,  Don  Army  Territory,  and  Astrakhan  have  an 
annual  temperature  approaching  that  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  while  the 
provinces  of  Northern  Caucasia  have  the  annual  temperature  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas. 

A  comparison  of  the  isothermals  for  Januaiw  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  Passing  from  east  to  west  the  American 
isothermal  lines  for  January  rapidly  decline  in  the  North  Central 
States,  though  not  as  strongly  as  the  Russian  isothermals  for  January 
decline  in  passing  from  west  to  east.  The  isothermal  of  15 c  F.  runs 
through  Minnesota,  Iowa,  northern  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota, 
which  States  correspond  to  the  Central  Agricultural  and  Lower  Volga 
regions  of  Russia.  The  more  southern  regions  of  European  Russia 
correspond  to  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Missouri;  and  Northern  Caucasia 
has  the  mild  winters  of  northern  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  though  situated 
at  a  latitude  10°  higher. 

SHORT    CULTURAL    SEASON. 

The  Russian  winter  surpasses  that  of  our  Northern  States  in  dura- 
tion, and  this  means  a  longer  period  of  suspended  agricultural  labor 
and  enforced  idleness  of  the  larger  part  of  the  rural  population  and 
a  shorter  period  of  growth  of  crops.  For  Voronezh,  Simbirsk,  Ufa, 
Saravoff,  and  Orenburg  the  number  of  days  with  a  mean  temperature 
below  32°  F.  oscillates  between  140  and  160,  while  it  is  only  100  to 
120  days  for  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska. 

Only  in  the  most  southern  and  southeastern  regions  of  Russia  does 
the  number  of  days  with  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  fall 
below  100,  and  it  is  equal  to  85  even  in  Kishineff,  while  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  American  wheat  region  the  number  is  as  small  as  60  to  70 
for  Kansas  and  northern  Missouri  and  30  to  50  for  southern  Illinois, 
southern  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 


10  Russia's  wheat  surplus. 

This  severity,  and  still  more  the  long  duration,  of  the  winter  of  the 
Southeast,  is  compensated  for  by  the  much  warmer  summer,  the  mean 
July  temperature  of  the  southern  half  of  European  Russia  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  American  wheat  belt  and 
being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Northwestern  wheat  States. 

CLIMATE   AND    SELECTION    OF    CROPS. 

These  peculiar  climatic  conditions  are  important,  as  the  choice 
between  the  cultivation  of  different  cereals,  though  largely  dependent 
upon  economic  considerations,  can  work  only  between  ironclad  limits 
imposed  b}T  plrysical  conditions.  Almost  no  agriculture  at  all  is  possi- 
ble in  the  extreme  north  of  European  Russia.  Barley  and  oats  appear 
in  the  southern  part  of  Archangel  and  Vologda,  and  winter  rye,  which 
can  stand  the  severe  winter  without  freezing  out  much  better  than 
wheat.     Spring  wheat  is  grown  in  very  small  quantities. 

Practically  all  the  territory  of  European  Russia  south  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vologda  down  to  the  Caucasian  ridge  admits  of  wheat 
culture,  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  but  the  actual 
wheat  belt  begins  much  farther  to  the  south.  In  the  central  indus- 
trial provinces  the  severe  winter,  presenting  a  constant  danger  of 
winterkilling,  does  not  favor  the  growth  of  winter  wheat.  Compara- 
tively little  winter  wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  central  agricultural 
provinces,  and  almost  none  in  the  region  east  of  the  Volga.  Both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  grow  in  the  Northern  Caucasian  Region, 
where  the  variations  of  altitude  are  accompanied  by  variations  of  cli- 
mate, and  in  Poland  and  the  southeastern  provinces,  which  have  both 
a  longer  summer  and  a  milder  winter. 

SOIL. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ,  European  Russia  may  be  divided 
by  a  line  running  from  southwest  to  northeast  (from  Bessarabia  to 
Ufa)  into  two  distinct  regions — (1)  the  southeastern  or  chernoziom 
(black-soil)  region,  and  (2)  the  northwestern  or  nonchernoziom  region, 
the  former  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  by  far  the  more  fertile  of 
the  two. 

No  one  definite  type  predominates  in  the  nonblack-soil  region;  clay, 
sand,  and  rock}^  soils  are  all  found  there.  The  black  soil,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  very  uniform  and  definite  stratum,  extending  over 
260,000,000. acres.0  It  is  on  this  black  soil  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
crops  of  European  Russia  is  grown,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Poland, 
it  takes  in  the  whole  wheat  belt  of  European  Russia.  The  chernoziom 
soil  consists  of  a  layer  of  soil  of  dark  color,  varying  in  depth  from  a 

« Industries  of  Russia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  22. 
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few  inches  to  3  or  4  feet,  containing  a  high  proportion  of  organic 
substances  (1  to  16  per  cent),  which  is  the  cause  of  its  dark  color. 
This  soil  was  formed  mainly  upon  rock}^  strata,  impervious  to  moisture, 
which  enable  the  black  soil  to  save  the  moisture  of  the  rains  and  snows, 
indispensable  in  this  region  of  small  rainfall. 

From  east  to  west  the  black-soil  district  includes  the  provinces  of 
Ufa,  Orenburg,  and  Samara,  almost  all  the  territory  between  the 
Volga  and  Ural,  with  the  exception  of  the  sandy  soil  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  government  of  Astrakhan.  Crossing  the  Volga  not  far 
to  the  south  from  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  the  northern 
border  of  the  black-soil  region  runs  down  to  Kief  in  a  ver\r  irregular 
line,  taking  in  at  its  northern  limit  all  the  territory  of  Simbirsk, 
Penza,  the  southern  parts  of  Riazan,  Tula,  and  Orel,  and  all  of  Kursk 
and  Poltava.  To  the  south  of  these  provinces,  Saratov,  Tambov, 
Voronezh,  Kharkoff,  Ekaterinoslav,  Don  Army  Territory,  and  Tau- 
ridia  are  almost  completely-  covered  with  this  fertile  soil.  Crossing 
the  Dnieper  not  far  south  of  Kief,  it  extends  over  half  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  the  southern  part  of  Volhynia,  and  almost  all  of  Kher- 
son, Podolye,  and  Bessarabia.     (See  Plate  1.) 

The  artificial  geographical  dividing  line  between  Europe  and  Cau- 
casia does  not  interrupt  the  continuit}r  of  the  black  soil,  which 
extends  over  the  province  of  Stavropol  and  far  into  the  territories 
of  Kuban  and  Terek. 

Altogether  the  black-soil  region  extends  completely  over  15  and 
partially  over  12  provinces.  It  covers  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  European  Russia.  Of  the  total  arable  land,  328,000,000  acres," 
192,000,000  acres,  or  59  per  cent,  is  located  in  the  provinces  of  the 
black- soil  area,  while  of  the  total  acreage  of  cereal  crops,  amounting 
to  197,000,000  acres,  the  black-soil  provinces  claim  142,000,000  acres, 
or  more  than  72  per  cent.  So  much  for  the  dominating  importance  of 
the  chernoziom  or  black-soil  region  in  Russian  agriculture. 

CEREAL  CROPS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  the  Russian  Empire  cereals  hold  and  always  have  held  a  dominat- 
ing position.  Unfortunately,  no  agricultural  census  of  all  the  Russian 
Empire  has  ever  been  taken,  but  for  European  Russia6  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  importance  of  cereal  crops  may  be  measured/ 

«  Calculated  from  Statistika  Rossiskoi  Imperii,  XLIII,  Urozhai,  1901,  III. 

b  The  term  "  European  Russia,"  as  used  throughout  this  bulletin,  does  not  include 
Caucasia,  Finland,  or  Russian  Poland,  unless  otherwise  stated.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  discuss  agricultural  conditions  in  Finland,  which  are  totally  different  from 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

cSbornik  Svedenii  po  Europeiskoi  Rossii,  1882,  pp.  35,  46.  Statistika  Rossiskoi 
Imperii,  LVIII,  Urozhai,  1901,  goda.  III. 
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Table  3. — Percentage  of  arable  and  cultivated  land  under  cereals,  European  Russia. 


Total  num- 
ber of  acres 
of  arable 
land. 

Cultivated  land. 

Land  under  cereals. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 

of 
arable. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  culti- 
vated. 

Per  cent 

of 
arable. 

1881 

2S7,  959, 324 
310,731,993 

174, 573, 296 
198, 996,  307 

60.62 
64.04 

159,  695, 084 

179, 792,  661 

91.48 
90.35 

55.46 

1901 

57.86 

While  the  total  quantity  of  arable  land  has  grown  considerably  dur- 
ing these  twenty  3Tears  (almost  8  per  cent),  mainly  by  clearing  of  for- 
est and  plowing  of  meadows,  the  area  annually  planted  to  cereals  has 
increased  from  55.46  to  57.86  per  cent  of  all  arable  land. 

CEREALS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  respect  Russia  differs  greatly  from  the  United  States,  its 
chief  competitor  in  the  international  grain  market.  The  United  States 
census  does  not  furnish  any  data  in  regard  to  arable  land  alone,  but 
divides  all  farm  land  into  improved  and  unimproved,  the  former 
including  meadows  besides  arable  land.  Adding  meadows  and  arable 
land  for  Russia,  a  total  is  obtained  which  may  in  a  very  general  way 
be  compared  to  the  "improved  land"  of  the  United  States  census. 

Table  4. — Comparison  of  European  Russia  with  the  United  States  with  respect  to  land 

under  cultivation^ 


Total  im- 
proved land. 

Land  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

Land  under  cereal 
crops. 

Country. 

Area. 

Per  cent 
of  im- 
proved. 

Area. 

Per  cent 

of  all 
land  un- 
der cul- 
tivation. 

Acres. 
463,  000,  000 
414,  000,  000 

199, 000,'000 
283, 000, 000 

43 

68 

Acres. 
180, 000,  000 
185, 000, 000 

90 

United  States  ( 1900) 

65 

«  Compiled  from  Sbornik  Svedenii  po  Evropeiskoi  Rossii  za  1882  god,  pp.  35-46.  Statistika  Rossiskoi 
Imperii  LVIII.  Urozhai  1901  goda  III.  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  V,  p.  XVIII,  p. 
CXXI.     (Data  for  fruits  and  grapes  have  been  excluded.) 

A  much  greater  part  of  the  improved  land  is  under  cultivation  at 
any  one  time  in  the  United  States  than  in  Russia.  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  primitive  methods  of  Russian  agriculture  which  force  more 
than  one-third  of  the  arable  land  to  lie  fallow.  But  of  the  land  actually 
cultivated  a  much  greater  part  is  devoted  to  cereals  in  Russia.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  great  American  crop,  cotton,  the  Russian  counter- 
part, flax  and  hemp,  having  never  reached  an  equal  degree  of  develop- 
ment; and  partly  to  the  sowing  of  grasses,  which  is  widespread  in  the 
United  States  but  very  limited  in  Russia. 

R}Te,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  the  great  staple  products  of  Rus- 
sian agriculture.  Millet  and  buckwheat  are  grown  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  in  any  other  country.  Corn,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
scarcely  known  except  in  a  few  southwestern  provinces. 


WHEAT    AND    RYE. 
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STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

SOURCES    OF    STATISTICAL   INFORMATION. 

No  data  in  regard  to  acreage  of  crops  were  collected  in  Russia  prior 
to  1881.  Unfortunately,  the  data  do  not  admit  of  a  careful  compari- 
son for  the  whole  subsequent  period,  because  different  areas  have  been 
included  for  different  years.  For  1883-1887  the  Central  Statistical 
Committee  has  reported  only  for  50  provinces  of  European  Russia 
proper;  from  1888  on,  the  10  provinces  of  Russian  Poland  have  been 
included;  in  1894,  3  provinces  of  Northern  Caucasia  and  2  of  Western 
Siberia,  most  important  agriculturally,  were  added;  and,  from  1896 
on,  the  reported  area  extends  over  2  additional  provinces  of  Siberia 
and  -1  territories  in  Central  Asia.  But  even  now  all  agricultural  Rus- 
sia is  not  included  in  the  crop  reports. 

This  extension  of  the  statistical  work  was  partly  due  to  the  exten- 
sion of  agriculture  into  new  regions,  especially  eastward  into  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia,  and  in  a  measure  it  illustrates  the  comparative 
development  of  various  cereal  crops.  But  we  are  also  dealing  here 
with  a  growth  and  improvement  of  methods  of  agricultural  statistics, 
which  makes  a  comparison  for  entire  Russia  almost  impossible:  Thus, 
Caucasian  wheat  culture  was  considerable  and  important  long  before 
1892,  when  it  was  first  reported. 

Table  5. — Acreage  of  the  principal  cereals  of  Russia. a 


Year. 

Total  area  in 
cereals. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

1894 

Acres. 
184, 012, 340 
187, 622, 301 
196, 832, 590 
197, 175,  728 
196, 863,  396 
201,384,827 
208,641,630 
212,208,548 
212, 348, 575 
217, 879, 221 
220, 869, 472 

Acres. 
41, 602, 417 
42, 233, 070 
45, 868, 894 
46,733,200 
47, 018, 521 
49, 742,  658 
52, 313,  061 
54, 305, 810 
55,112,086 
57, 220, 887 
59, 186, 201 

Acres. 
70, 008, 399 
71, 061, 973 
72, 258, 540 
70, 453, 315 
70,074,336 
71,214,188 
73, 493,  930 
73, 841, 490 
73, 933, 244 
74, 957,  235 
74, 092,  619 

Acres. 
37, 291,  431 

1895 

39, 371, 299 

1896 

41,567,340 

1897 

42, 218,  000 

1898 

41,653,021 

1899 

42, 142, 169 

1900 

43, 847, 512 
44, 487, 490 

1901 

1902 

43, 168,  983 

1903 

43, 846, 057 

1904 

44, 416, 693 

Year. 

Barley. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Millet, 

Spelt. 

Corn. 

1894.   .                 

Acres. 
18, 227, 751 

18. 570. 507 
19, 836, 656 

20. 258. 508 
20, 604, 961 
20,484,211 
20,747,011 
21,461,489 
21, 719, 130 
23, 014,  686 
24,024,676 

Acres. 
6,423,169 
6, 170, 208 
6,  409, 566 
6,308,416 
6, 112,  693 
6, 219, 993 
6, 164,  706 
6,086,484 
5, 838, 131 
6, 012,  966 
5,  799, 639 

Acres. 
7, 080, 266 
6, 870, 572 
7,171,510 
7,424,156 
7, 434, 779 
7, 934, 327 
7,713,926 

7,  748,  925 

8,  239,  393 
8, 477, 158 
8, 610, 426 

Acres. 
1, 002, 434 
1,047,916 
1, 167,  758 
1, 183, 856 
1,178,217 

761,  596 
1, 093, 011 
1,118,926 

974,  651 
1,013,400 
1,190,265 

Acres. 
2,  376, 473 
2, 29(5,  756 
2,  552,  326 
2,  596, 277 

1895... 

1896... 

1897 

1898 

2, 78(5,  X68 

1899 

2,  885,  685 

3,  268,  473 

1900 

1901 

3, 157,  934 
3, 362,  957 
3, 336,  N32 
3, 548, 953 

1902 

1903 

1904 

a  Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee;  Urozhai  1. 
Resultats  generaux  de  la  recolte,  for  1904. 


goda,  for  1894-1903. 


DEVELOPMENTS    DURING    THE    LAST    DECADE. 

For  the  last  decade  (1895-1904),  however,  the  data  are  more  or  less 
commensurate  and  the  acreage  of  the  main  cereals  and  the  total  land 
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planted  to  cereals  are  shown  in  Table  5.  Two  facts  stand  out  forcibly 
when  the  table  is  examined:  (1)  The  predominance  of  rye,  which 
occupies  a  larger  part  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Russia  than  in  any 
other  country ;  and  (2)  the  steady  gain  of  wheat.  Though  the  area  in 
rye  has  increased  somewhat  in  the  last  ten  years,  proportionately  it 
has  fallen  considerabl}^  behind — from  38  per  cent  of  the  cereal  area  in 
1894  to  33.5  per  cent  in  1904 — while  the  area  under  wheat  has  increased 
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Fig.  1— Acreage  under  wheat  and  rye  in  European  Russia  (50  provinces),  1883-1904,  and  in  the 

Russian  Empire,  1894-1904. 

from  22.6  per  cent  of  the  cereal  area  to  26.8  per  cent  during  the  same 
decade,  and  all  the  other  cereals,  except  buckwheat  and  spelt,  show 
a  more  or  less  regular  increase. 

The  growth  of  the  wheat  area  at  the  expense  of  the  rye  area  may 
be  more  forcibly  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  ratio  of  the  wheat 
area  to  the  rye  area  has  risen  from  59:100  to  80:100.  In  these  ten 
years  the  rye  area  has  increased  5.83  per  cent  and  the  wheat  area 
42.27  per  cent  for  the  Russian  Empire.     (See  diagram  on  this  page.) 
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This  remarkable  growth  of  the  wheat  area  is  partly  explained  by  the 
growth  of  the  new  Asiatic  wheat  region.  Yet  even  in  European 
Russia  the  same  process  of  gradual  encroachment  of  wheat  upon  the 
r}^e  area  is  noticed. 

For  the  50  provinces  of  European  Russia,  a  similar  comparison  can 
be  made  for  a  much  longer  period — twenty-four  years — since  a  land 
census  of  these  50  provinces  was  taken  in  1881. 

Table  6. —  Wheat  and  rye  in  European  Russia,  1881  and  1904. 


Year. 

Total  area 
under 
cereals. 

Area  under 
rye. 

Area  under 
wheat. 

Per  cent  of  cereal 
area— 

Under 

rye. 

Under 
wheat. 

1881 

Acres. 
159, 776, 860 
185, 569, 155 

Acres. 
64, 602, 323 
65, 643, 567 

28, 943,'794 
45, 635,  294 

40.43 
35.37 

18.12 

1904 

24  59 

While  the  acreage  in  rye  has  gained  only  1.7  per  cent  within  twenty- 
four  years,  wheat  has  gained  57.3  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  between  wheat 
and  rye  has  changed  from  45:100  to  70:100. 

The  growth  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  the  Russian  Empire  during  the 
last  nine  years  has  been  even  faster  than  in  the  United  States. 

Table  7. — Increase  of  average   acreage  of  wheat  in  Russia  and  the  United  States  from 

1896-1898  to  1902-1904. 


Country. 

1896-1898. 

1902-1904. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Acres. 
46, 540, 205 
39, 379, 663 

Acres. 
57, 164, 059 
46, 580, 755 

22.8 

United  States 

18.3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WHEAT  AREA. 

Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  area  among  the  main 
subdivisions  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  careful 
comparison  can  be  made  only  for  the  last  nine  years,  as  Middle  Asia 
has  not  been  included  in  the  reports  prior  to  1896.  For  the  purpose 
of  such  a  comparison,  the  acreage  of  both  wheat  and  rye  in  the  same 
divisions  for  1896  and  1904  is  given  in  Table  9. 
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Table  8. — Area  under  wheat  in  the  Russian  Empire.® 


Year. 

Total, 

European 
Russia. 

Poland. 

Northern 
Caucasia. 

West 
Siberia. 

Middle 
Asia. 

1883-1887  

Acres. 

Acres. 
28,  879,  360 
30,601,331 
32,440,767 
32,  434, 023 
32, 852, 120 
31, 894, 382 
34, 848, 284 
35, 606,  322 
36,007,521 
38, 045, 206 
39,  966,  926 
41,  920, 990 
42, 590. 246 
43, 753,  215 
45,635,294 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1888-1891  

922, 018 
1,474,525 
1, 384,  225 
1,221,873 
1, 170, 158 
1, 197,  633 
1,210,424 
1, 220,  948 
1, 305, 143 
1,317,596 
1, 247,  291 
1,300,670 
1, 291, 995 
1,241,992 

1892                 

1893           

1894      

41, 602, 417 
42, 233, 070 
45, 868, 894 
46,  733,  200 
47, 018, 521 
49,  742,  658 
52, 313, 061 
54,305,810 
55,112,084 
57, 220, 887 
59, 186, 201 

5, 637, 200 
5,  807,  781 
5, 589, 067 
5, 589,  272 
5, 263, 165 
5, 965, 581 
6, 228, 313 
6, 415, 551 
6, 816, 813 
7,188,505 
7, 473, 258 

''1,891,224 
2, 594, 050 
2,905,271 
3, 021, 045 
3,  376,  869 
3, 178, 592 
3, 660, 218 
3, 537, 128 
2, 933, 013 
3,455,106 
3,351,907 

(c) 

1895 

766, 699 

1896 

1,328,639 

1897 

1,  206, 137 

1898 

1 ,  150, 018 

1899                             

1, 248, 136 

1900 

1, 140, 008 

1901 

1, 184, 850 

1902           

1,471,344 

1903 - 

1, 532, 066 

1904 

1, 483,  750 

a  Compiled  from  (1)  sources  mentioned  in  note  to  Table  5;  (2)  Statistika  Rossiiskoi  Imperii,  IV. 
Sredni  Urozhai  v  Evropeiskol  Rossii,  1883-1887;  (3)  for  1887-1891, 1892  the  data  Avere  found  in  "  Vlianie 
urozhaev  i  khlebnykh  tzen,"  a  publication  of  the  department  of  Finance,  vol.  1,  p.  270;  (4)  data  for 
1893  taken  from  Veistnik  Finansov,  1894. 

bTwo  provinces  only. 

cNot  stated. 

Table  9.— Area  under  wheat  and  rye  in  1896  and  1904-a 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Region. 

1896. 

1904. 

1896. 

1904. 

European  Russia: 
Total 

Acres. 
34, 848, 284 

Per  ct. 
75.98 

Acres. 
45, 635, 294 

Per  ct. 
77. 11 

Acres. 
64,238,398 

Per  ct. 
88.91 

Acres. 
65, 643, 567 

Per  ct. 
88.59 

All  black  soil 

Partly  black  soil. 
Other  soil 

31, 140, 848 

2,  861,  301 

846, 135 

67.89 
6.24 

1.85 

41, 149, 397 

3,' 585, 121 

900, 776 

69.  53 
6.06 
1.  52 

27, 005, 839 
15,  308, 949 
21,923,610 

37.37 
21.19 
30.35 

27, 987, 126 
15, 408, 802 
22, 247, 639 

37.  77 
20.79 
30.03 

1, 197, 633 
5, 589, 067 
2, 905,  271 
1, 328,  639 

2.61 
12.18 
6.33 
2.90 

1, 241, 992 
7, 473, 258 
3,351,907 
1,483,750 

2.10 

12.62 

5.66 

2.51 

4,759,552 
645, 482 

2, 509, 431 
105, 677 

6.59 
0.89 
3.47 
0.14 

5,060,982 

620, 650 

2, 695,  781 

71, 639 

6.83 

0.84 

Siberia 

3.64 

Middle  Asia 

0.10 

Total  Russia  ... 

45, 868, 894 

100. 00 

59,186,201 

100.  00 

72, 258, 540 

100. 00 

74, 092, 619 

100. 00 

a  Compiled  from  Resultats  generaux  de  la  recolte,  1896  and  1904. 

While  European  Russia  is  the  main  source  of  both  wheat  and  rye, 
Asiatic  Russia  claims  a  much  larger  share  of  the  wheat  area,  20.8  per 
cent  for  wheat  as  against  1.6  per  cent  for  rye.  It  is  still  more  note- 
worthy, however,  that  the  share  of  Asiatic  Russia  in  Russian  wheat 
growing  has  not  increased  within  the  last  eight  years;  in  other  words, 
though  the  culture  of  wheat  has  increased  considerably-  in  the  Asiatic 
dominions,  yet  it  has  not  grown  faster  than  in  European  Russia,  for 
the  share  of  the  latter  has  increased  from  76  per  cent  to  77.1  per  cent. 

Wheat  and  rye  evidently  dominate  distinct  areas,  though  they  meet 
on  a  common  ground  in  the  central  provinces.  The  18  provinces 
which  are  all  to  a  very  great  extent  covered  with  black  soil,  produce 
more  that  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  and  only  one-third  of  the  rye.  The 
9  provinces,  which  are  only  partly  black  soil,  contribute  only  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  wheat  area,  and  almost  21  per  cent  of  the  rye  area. 
Finally  the  26  nonblack-soil  provinces  play  scarcely  any  part  at  all  in 
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wheat  production,  while  their  importance  in  rye  production  is  very 
great.  The  dependence  of  the  wheat  upon  the  black  soil  is  very 
apparent.  As  has  already  been  shown  the  black  soil  extends  far  into 
Northern  Caucasia,  and  there  more  than  12^  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
wheat  acreage  is  found  and  scarcely  any  rye  at  all.  Poland  supplies 
a  much  greater  share  of  the  rye  than  of  the  wheat  area. 

The  striking  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  and  rye  areas 
is  made  much  clearer  when  compared  with  the  total  area  planted  to 
cereal  crops  in  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  Russian  Empire.  (See 
Table  10.)  Rye  culture  is  noticeably  insignificant  in  Northern  Cau- 
casia, where  it  occupies  less  than  5  per  cent,  while  wheat  extends  over 
58  per  cent  of  the  cereal  area;  and  in  Central  Asia,  where  less  than 
3  per  cent  is  under  rye,  and  56  per  cent  under  wheat.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  the  main  cereal  in  the  nonchernoziom  (nonblack-soil)  prov- 
inces. In  the  real  black-soil  belt  and  in  Western  Siberia,  rye  yields 
to  wheat,  occupying  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cereal  area. 

Table  10. — Acreage  under  cereals,  1896  and  1904-a 


1896. 

1904. 

Region. 

All  cereals. 

Per  cent 
under 
wheat. 

Per  cent 

under 

rye. 

All  cereals. 

Per  cent 
under 
wheat. 

Per  c*ent 

under 

rye. 

European  Russia: 

Total 

Acres. 
166, 715, 502 

20.91 

38.53 

Acres. 

185,569,155 

24. 59 

35.37 

91,925,557 
32, 952, 114 
41,837,831 

33.88 
8.68 
2.02 

29.  38 
46.46 
52.40 

109, 174,  329 
34, 454, 665 
41,940,161 

37.69 
10.41 
2.15 

25.68 

44.72 

Other  soil : . . 

53.05 

Poland 

9, 889,  981 
9, 446, 069 
8, 316, 072 
2, 464, 964 

12.11 
59.17 
34.94 
53.  90 

48.12 
6.83 

30.18 
4.29 

10, 564, 698 

12, 951,  660 

9, 153, 098 

2,  630, 860 

11.76 
57. 70 
36.62 
56.40 

47.91 

4.79 

Siberia 

Middle  Asia 

29.45 

2.72 

196, 832,  588 

23.30 

36.71 

220, 869, 471 

26.80 

33.55 

a  Compiled  from  Resiiltats  generaux  de  la  recolte  for  1896  and  1904. 
Table  11. — Production  of  wheat  and  rye  in  the  Russian  Empire,  1895-1904-a 


Wheat. 

Year. 

Total. 

European 
Russia. 

Poland. 

Caucasia. 

Siberia. 

Middle 
Asia. 

Rye. 

1895 

Bushels. 
413, 340,  500 
412, 038, 000 
340, 170, 500 
459,289,200 
454, 145, 300 
422,994.000 
427, 781, 200 
607,  369,  800 
621, 459, 100 
666, 751, 600 

Bushels. 
292, 272, 100 
300, 422,  700 
238,  556, 600 
334, 246, 400 
314, 876, 800 
319, 193, 300 
319,991,800 
463, 259, 100 
454,  597,  500 
519, 965, 600 

Bushels. 
17,385,600 
19, 476, 500 
17, 808, 000 
21,691,100 
21,544,500 
19,  722, 000 
14, 408,  800 
20, 349, 100 
19, 255, 500 
21, 241, 200 

Bushels. 
67,127,400 
45, 148, 300 
29, 883, 400 
52, 250, 800 
57, 313, 100 
56, 948, 100 
67, 232, 100 
77,068,700 
77,941,400 
81, 132, 300 

Bushels. 

29, 093, 100 
34, 160, 200 
42, 835, 200 
36, 156. 900 
45, 473,  000 
20,171,800 
16, 503,  600 
30, 795, 600 
48, 669, 700 
31,590,000 

Bushels. 

7, 462, 300 
12,830,300 
11, 087, 300 
14, 944, 000 
14, 937, 900 

6, 958, 800 

9,  644, 900 
15, 897,  300 
20, 995, 000 
12, 822, 500 

Bushels. 
801, 413, 300 

1896 

1897 

789, 561, 600 
712, 319, 200 

1898 

1899 

1900 

737, 500, 800 
911, 633, 300 
920, 133, 600 

1901 

754,926,700 

1902... 

919,019,400 

1903 

911,943,800 

1904 

1,008,439,600 

a  Compiled  from  same  sources  as  Table  5. 

In  a  very  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  region  of  rye  cultiva- 
tion embraces  European  Russia,  Poland,  and  part  of  Western  Siberia, 
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while  the  wheat  area  includes  southern  and  southeastern  provinces  of 
the  chernoziom  belt,  extending  into  Northern  Caucasia  and  the  new 
territories  of  Siberia  and  Middle  Asia. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Statistics  of  production  of  wheat  indicate  the  same  tendencies  as 
acreage  statistics,  except  that,  because  of  considerable  variation  of  the 
crops  from  year  to  }7ear,  averages  for  a  number  of  years  must  be  taken 
rather  than  results  for  individual  years.  For  the  last  ten  years,  for 
which  more  or  less  complete  data  may  be  obtained,  the  increase  of 
wheat  production  has  been  considerable  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  except 
Poland;  and,  as  is  shown  in  Table  11,  the  total  production  of  wheat  in 
Russia,  exclusive  of  the  considerable  areas  not  included  in  the  reports, 
has  exceeded  666,000,000  bushels  in  1901 ;  in  fact  the  Russian  crop  for 
that  year  was  considerably  greater  than  the  crop  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  the  1901  crop  in  this  country  being  exceptionally  short. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  wheat  production  appears  to  be  considerably 
faster  in  Russia  than  in  the  United  States. 

Table  12. — Comparison  of  wheat  production  in  the  United  States  and  Russia  by  3-year 

periods. 


Annual  average. 

Per  cent  of 

Country. 

1896-1898. 

1899-1901. 

1902-1904. 

from  first 
to  third 
period. 

Wheat: 

Bushels. 
403, 833, 000 
544, 327, 000 
746, 460,  000 

Bushels. 
434, 974, 000 
605, 998, 000 
862, 231, 000 

Bushels. 
631,860,000 
620, 095, 000 
946, 468, 000 

56.5 

United  States 

13.9 

26.8 

The  average  production  of  wheat,  as  shown  in  Table  12,  has  grown 
considerably  faster  than  the  average  production  of  rye. 

For  European  Russia,  the  production  data  make  possible  a  com- 
parative statement  for  a  much  longer  period,  namely  thirty -five  years. 
If  the  first  and  last  five  years  of  this  long  period  be  taken,  it  is  seen 
that  in  European  Russia  the  production  of  wheat  increased  122.1  per 
cent,  while  the  production  of  rye  increased  39.3  per  cent.  (See  Table 
17.) 

WHEAT  IN  THE  BLACK-SOIL  BELT. 

As  was  shown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  wheat  culture  in  European  Russia 
outside  of  the  black-soil  belt  is  insignificant,  amounting  to  about  li 
per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  area,  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  wheat  area 
in  European  Russia.  But  even  throughout  the  black- soil  belt,  wheat 
is  by  no  means  of  the  same  importance  everywhere.     The  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  wheat  area  of  European  Russia  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years  is  shown  in  Table  13. a 

Table  13. —  Wheat  acreage  in  European  Russia,  1881-1904.a 


Year. 


1881 

1883-1887c 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Total, 

European 

Russia. 


Acres. 
28, 943, 795 
28, 879, 360 
32, 434, 023 
32, 852, 120 
31,894,382 
34, 848, 284 
35, 606, 322 
36,007,521 
38, 045, 206 
39, 966, 926 
41,  920,  990 
42, 590, 246 
43,  753, 215 
45, 635, 294 


Central 
Agricul- 
tural 
Region. 


Acres. 
1, 966, 502 
1,966,219 
1,678,738 
1,739,805 
1.663,644 
1,  796,  280 
1, 791,  699 
1, 664, 306 
1,  731, 609 
1, 789, 294 
1,877,973 
1,940,612 
1,986,572 
2, 062, 806 


Middle 

Volga 

Region. 


Acres. 
1,379,539 
1,374,865 
1,  902,  622 
1, 981, 377 
2, 110, 604 
2, 293, 511 
2, 346, 037 
2, 204, 238 
2, 437, 718 
2, 595, 821 
2, 593, 281 
2, 632, 788 
2, 797, 121 
2, 847, 044 


Lower 

Volga 

Region. 


Acres. 
5, 187, 301 
5, 154, 286 
5, 426, 340 
4, 548, 419 
5,251,046 
6,  534, 942 
6,  920, 298 
6,  779, 549 
6, 928, 475 
7, 766, 929 
8, 752, 017 
8,  957, 856 
9,148,765 
9, 949, 326 


New 
Russia. 


Acres. 
13,  044, 267 
13, 044, 267 
16,276,111 
17, 107, 996 
15, 689,  785 
16, 476,  393 
16, 732, 508 
17, 168, 507 
18, 195, 187 
18,  736,  758 
19, 319, 777 
19, 809,  929 
20,289,342 
20, 915, 175 


South- 
western 
Region. 


Acres. 
2, 675, 343 
2,674,825 
2, 133,  603 
2,781,096 
2, 716, 128 
2, 833,  416 
2, 646, 473 
2, 918,  392 
3, 149,  643 
3, 121, 075 
3, 190, 289 
3,217,378 
3, 177, 272 
3,208,958 


Little 
Russia. 


Acres. 
2,  633, 266 
2, 633, 179 
3, 015, 462 
2,  987, 048 
2, 550, 401 
2, 879, 724 

2,  957, 106 
3, 055,  469 

3,  338, 946 
3, 477, 465 
3,571,179 
3,573,282 
3, 665, 547 
3, 773, 865 


Ural 
Region.  6 


Acres. 
1,246,800 
1,226,590 
1, 140,  629 
874, 287 
1,047,670 
1,187,881 
1,365,770 
1,330,139 
1,384,360 
1,571,541 
1,681,576 
1,  506, 451 
1,737,872 
1,977,344 


Allother 
Euro- 
pean 
Russia. 


Acres. 
810,  777 
805, 129 
860, 518 
832, 092 
865, 104 
846, 137 
846, 431 
886,  921 
879, 268 
908,  043 
934, 898 
951,950 
950, 724 
900, 776 


a  Compiled  from  Sbornik  Svedenii  po  Evropeiskoi  Rossii  za  1882  god;  Srednii  Urozhal  v  Evropeiskoi 
Rossii  za  piatiletie  LS83-1887:  Resultats  generaux  de  la  recolte  en  Russie,  1894-1904;  Viestnik  Finansov 
Nos.  4  and  5,  1896  for  1895;  Svod  Statistieheskikh  Svedenii  po  Selskomu  khozyaistvu  Rossii  k  konzu 
XIX  veka.     St.  Petersburg  1902  for  1893. 

b  Exclusive  of  Viatka,  which  was  included  with  "all  other  European  Russia,"  as  not  a  black-soil 
province. 

c  Average  for  five  years. 

CHANGES  IN  VARIOUS  REGIONS. 

In  the  Central  Agricultural  Region  the  wheat  area  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  in  the  southeastern  provinces  it  hardly  increased.     Some 

«  To  make  the  statistical  treatment  more  concise,  the  divisions  larger  than  prov- 
inces (governments)  have  been  accepted  as  units.  Out  of  the  numerous  proposed 
divisions  of  Russia  into  regions,  the  one  used  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  has  been  chosen,  not  because  it  is  the  very  best  one,  but 
because  it  is  the  one  with  which  the  non-Russian  student  is  most  familiar  through 
the  numerous  publications  of  this  committee.  In  its  last  crop  report  (1904)  a  new 
division  has  been  introduced,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  recompile  all  the 
tables  in  the  bulletin,  especially  since  this  new  arrangement  is  unfamiliar  to  both 
the  Russian  and  the  foreign  reader.     The  scheme  used  here  is  as  follows: 

A.  Black-Soil  Belt:  (1)  Central  Agricultural  Region— Kursk,  Orel,  Tula,  Riazan, 
Tambov,  Voronezh;  (2)  Middle  Volga  Region — Simbirsk,  Saratov,  Penza,  Kazan, 
Nizhni  Novgorod;  (3)  Lower  Volga  Region — Samara,  Orenburg,  Astrakhan;  (4)  .New 
Russia — Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Taurida,  Ekaterinoslav,  Don  Army  Territory;  (5) 
Southwestern  Region — Podolia,  Kiev,  Volhynia;  (6)  Little  Russia — Kharkov,  Cher- 
nigov, Poltava;  (7)    Ural  Region — Viatka,  Ufa,  Perm. 

B.  Nonblack-Soil  Belt:  (8)  Moscow  Industrial  Region — Vladimir,  Moscow,  Kaluga, 
Tver,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma;  (9)  White  Russia— Mohilev,  Minsk,  Vitebsk,  Smolensk; 
(10)  Northern  Region— Vologda,  Archangel;  (11)  Lake  Region— Olonets,  Novgorod, 
St.  Petersburg,  Pskov;  (12)  Lithuania— Vilna,  "Ko vno ,  Grodno;  (13)  Baltic  Region— 
Livonia,  Courland,  Esthonia. 

In  a  few  tables,  indicated,  the  province  of  Viatka,  as  a  non-chernoziom  and  not  a 
wheat-growing  province,  is  taken  out  of  the  Ural  Region  and  thrown  in  with  "all 
other  European  Russia." 

This  arrangement  of  the  regions  is  shown  in  PI.  I. 
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increase  in  the  earlier  years  took  place  in  Little  Russia  and  the  wheat 
area  is  perceptibly  growing  in  the  Ural  Region.  But  the  greatest 
gains  have  evidently  been  made  in  the  South  and  Southeast.  These 
changes  for  twenty-three  years  are  brought  out  more  clearry  by  com- 
paring the  acreage  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period  for  both 
wheat  and  rye;  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  wheat  area,  and.  in 
almost  all  the  regions,  the  insignificant  increase  of  the  rye  area,  are 
evident. 

Table  14. — Acreage  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  proportion  to  total  arable  land  and  to  total  area 
under  cultivation,  European  Russia,  18S1  and  1904." 


Region  and  year. 


Total 
arable 
land.b 


Land  un- 
der culti- 
vation. <-• 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Per 
'cent  of 

arable 
!  land. 


Per 

cent  of 
culti- 
vated 
land. 


Per 
cent  of 
arable 

land. 


Per 
cent  of 
culti- 
vated 
land. 


Central  Agricultural  . .  \\H\~ 

Middle  Volga {J8^- 

Lower  Volga {Jjg; 

New  Russia U^\- 

Southwestern j^J  - 

Little  Russia {1904" 

Ural  Region {JgJ; 

AUother {Hol 

European  Russia .  1  ^^7 " 


Acres. 
46, 688, 396; 
45,793,089 
35,  670, 280| 
35,469,587 
33, 800,  652 
42, 074, 463 
44,  726,  097) 
50,507,1211 
19,199,0111 
21,264,470 
21,592,171| 
23,  312.  808: 
14,  524.  675, 
16. 037,  760 
71,766.141, 
76, 272,  694 


Acres. 
29,  942,  670 
29, 238, 836 
21, 884, 149 
22, 678.  727 
12, 075,  931 
17, 589,  623 
29, 093,  344 
43, 434, 342 
12,661,831 
15,222,383 
13,983,239 
15,  955, 122 

9, 038, 558 
11, 033, 210 
45,893,574, 
50,  783, 206; 


Acres.  \ 
1, 966, 502 
2,062,806 
1,382,238, 
2, 847, 044 
5, 163, 0031 
9, 949,  326 
13,044.267 
20,  915, 175 
2,  675.  343; 
3,208,958| 
2, 633, 266 
3, 773, 865 
1,246,800 
1,  977,  344 
813, 358 
900,  776 


287, 967, 423  174,  573,  296  28, 924,  777 
310,  731,  992  205,  935,  449  45.  635.  294 


4.21 

4.50 

3.88 

8.0! 

15.2' 

23.  65 

29.16 

41.  41 

13.  93 

15.  09 

12.20 

16.19 

8.58 

12.33 

1.13 

1.18 


Acres. 

6.5713,154,906 

7.06  12.442,742 

6.32  10,429,867 

12.5510,306.383 

42.75   3,048,334 

56.56   3,136,668 


10.04 
14.69 


44.  84 
48.15' 
21.13, 
21.  08 
18. 83 
23.65 
13.79, 
17.92J 
1.  77 


5. 146. 109 
5, 392, 192 
3, 476, 112 
3,  679, 442 
4, 969,  780 
4, 665, 643 
3,  400, 804 
3,  772, 858 
>0, 976, 410 


1.  77  22, 24' 


16.57  64,602,322 
22. 16  65,  643,  567 


28.  is: 
27.17 
29. 24 
29.06 
9.02J 
7.46 
11.51! 
10.68 
18. 11' 
17.  30 
23.  02 
20.0l! 
23. 41 
23.52 
29.23 
29. 17 


43.93 
42.56 
47.66 
45.  45 
25.24 
17.83 
17.69 
12.41 
27.45 
24.17 
35.  54 
29.  24 
37.63 
34.20 
45.71 
43. 81 


22.44     37.01 
21.13,     31.88 


a  Compiled  from:  (1)  Sbornik  Svedenil  po  Evropeiskoi  Rossii  za  1882  god;  (2)  Urozhai  1901  goda, 
vol.  Ill;  (3)  R£sultats  generaux  de  la  recolte,  1904:  (4)  Eghegodnik  yiinisterstva  Finansov,  1904. 

6  Data  for  arable  land  refer  to  1901  instead  of  1904. 

c  Includes  for  1904  only  those  crops  for  which  data  could  be  obtained:  All  cereals,  pulse,  and  potatoes: 
hemp  and  flax  for  1903:  sown  grasses  for  1901;  sugar  beets  and  tobacco  for  1903.  In  1881  the  crops 
enumerated  covered  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  total  area  cultivated,  so  that  the  omitted  crops 
even  in  1904  probably  do  not  much  exceed  1  per  cent. 

If  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  areas  under  both  wheat  and  rye  is  cal- 
culated for  the  twenty-three  years,  a  striking  picture  is  obtained  not 
only  of  the  different  rates  of  growth  of  the  wheat  area  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  black-soil  belt,  but  also  of  the  rapid  advances  of  wheat 
at  the  expense  of  rye. 

The  gTeatest  increase  of  the  wheat  area  took  place  in  the  south  and 
southeast.  In  the  three  regions  of  New  Russia,  Middle  Volga,  and 
Lower  Volga  11,122,037  acres  have  been  added,  which  equals  85  per 
cent  of  the  area  added  to  wheat  production  in  European  Russia  during 
the  twenty-three  years.  Yet  it  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
wheat  area  has  grown  wherever  climatic  and  soil  conditions  admit  of 
wheat  culture:  that  the  wheat  area  has  grown  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  rye  area  in  all  the  7  regions;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  this 
tendency,  the  rye  area  has  actually  decreased  considerably  in  Little 
Russia,  the  Central  Agricultural,  and  the  Middle  Volga  regions. 
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WHEAT   AND    NEW   LAND. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  increase  of  the  wheat  area  is  explained  by 
the  additions  to  the  arable  land  in  European  Russia  during  these 
twenty-three  years.  Thus  the  gains  have  been  largest  in  the  newer 
regions,  as  in  New  Russia,  which  is  new  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
in  the  eastern  governments,  whither  population  has  been  tending. 
Within  these  twenty-three  years  almost  22,800,000  acres  of  arable 
land  have  been  added  in  European  Russia  alone  and  the  surface  of 
annual  cultivation  under  crops  has  grown  by  an  even  larger  area, 
31,400,000  acres.  Of  this  in  New  Russia  alone  13,300,000  acres 
were  added  to  the  area  under  crops  and  in  the  Lower  Volga  Region 
5,500,000  acres.  But  these  additions  of  new  land  do  not  by  any  means 
explain  all  the  increase  of  the  wheat  area.  Not  only  has  the  wheat 
area  grown  in  all  the  districts  faster  than  the  rye  area,  but  in  three  of 
them  the  latter  has  actually  decreased  considerably.  Thus  if  the  rela- 
tion of  the  wheat  and  rye  areas  to  the  total  arable  land  be  taken,  the 
share  of  wheat  has  considerably  increased  in  all  the  regions  of  the 
black  soil  belt,  as  is  shown  in  Table  14,  while  the  share  of  rye  has 
considerably  diminished  in  some  and  not  increased  in  any,  the  changes 
in  favor  of  wheat  being  most  marked  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Volga 
regions  and  in  New  Russia. 

Table  15. — Increase  of  acreage  of  wheat  and  rye  in  European  Russia,  1881-1904- 


Region. 


Increase  in  wheat 
area. 


Per  cent. 


Increase  in  rve  area. 


Per  cent. 


Central  Agricultural 

>Iiddle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Ural  6 

All  other  European  Russia 

Total.....'.. 


96, 

1,464, 

4, 786, 

7,870, 

533, 

1,140, 

730, 

87, 


4.90 
105.  97 
92.70 
60.34 
19.95 
43.31 
58.59 
10.75 


«  712, 164 

a  123,  484 

88,  334 

246, 083 

203, 330 

« 304, 137 
372,  054 

1,271,229 


57.77 


1,041,245 


a  5.  41 
a  1.19 
2.90 
4.78 
5.85 
a  6. 12 
10.94 
6.06 


1.61 


a  Decrease. 


l>  Without  Viatka,  which  is  included  in  "all  other  European  Russia. 


Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian  methods  of  land  cultiva- 
tion, which  involve  an  enormous  area  of  fallow  land,  the  relation  of 
the  area  under  a  certain  crop  to  the  total  arable  land  is  not  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory  index  of  the  comparative  importance  of  that  crop. 
A  comparison  has  also  been  made  between  the  areas  under  wheat 
and  rye  and  the  total  area  cultivated  in  Table  14.  This  comparison 
clearly  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  wheat  and  rye  in  different 
regions  of  the  black-soil  belt.  More  than  one-half  of  the  entire  culti- 
vated surface  in  the  Lower  Volga  Region  and  almost  one-half  in  New 
Russia  is  devoted  to  wheat;  in  the  southwest  (the  Southwestern 
Region  and  Little  Russia)  the  wheat  acreage  is  between  one-fifth  and 
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one-fourth;  in  the  east  and  northeast  (Middle  Volga  and  Ural  regions) 
from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth,  and  in  the  central  less  than  7  per  cent. 

The  localization  of  iye  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  wheat,  as  is 
seen  from  the  table.  The  actual  wheat  belt  is  even  considerably 
smaller  than  appears  from  the  two  preceding  tables,  for  of  the  6 
provinces  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Region,  only  1 — Voronezh — 
had  in  1904  a  considerable  wheat  acreage  (1,428,360  acres)  and  the 
other  5  had  only  631,416  acres,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  the  total  culti- 
vated area,  a  percentage  scarcely  larger  than  in  the  nonblack-soil  belt. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Middle  Volga  Region,  where  only  1  province — 
Saratov — has  a  large  wheat  acreage  (2,219,160  acres),  while  the  remain- 
ing 4  provinces  have  only  627,884  acres,  or  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
land  cultivated  in  those  provinces. 

SHIFTING    OF    THE    WHEAT   AREA. 

Tables  13,  14,  and  15  prove  conclusively  that  the  gains  of  wheat 
over  rye  have  not  been  due  to  any  purely  local  causes.  The  propor- 
tion of  cultivated  land  under  rye  has  decreased  in  all  the  regions  and 
the  proportion  under  wheat  has  increased  in  all  but  the  Southwestern 
Region,  but  the  largest  increases  have  taken  place  in  the  Lower  Volga 
Region  and  in  the  Middle  Volga  Region  (mainly  in  Saratov)  within 
the  last  twent3r-two  years.  Therefore  the  Russian  wheat  crop  has 
shifted  toward  the  south  and  southeast  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
so  that  New  Russia,  the  Lower  Volga,  and  the  province  of  Saratov  (in 
all  9  provinces  out  of  the  50),  which  in  1881  contained  Q6  per  cent  of 
the  total  wheat  area  of  European  Russia,  contained  72  per  cent  in  1904. 

The  proportion  of  cultivated  land  under  wheat  by  separate  prov- 
inces for  European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Northern  Caucasia  is  shown 
in  PL  II.  Orenburg  shows  the  highest  proportion,  the  two  north- 
eastern provinces  of  Caucasia — Kuban  and  Stavropol — and  Astrakhan 
following  closely;  5  more  provinces  have  from  47  to  52  per  cent  each, 
so  that  9  provinces  may  be  said  to  have  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
their  cultivated  area  in  wheat;  6  more  have  from  28  to  36  per  cent. 
In  almost  all  the  Russian  sources  of  statistical  information  the  table 
which  is  used  is  based  upon  the  census  of  1881.  This  table, is  available 
to  the  American  reader  in  Volume  III  of  The  Russian  Industries. a 
PL  II,  which  is  calculated  independently,  shows  the  remarkable 
changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

No  general  census  of  cultivated  land  has  been  taken  since  1881,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  drawing  the  accompanying  map  (PL  II)  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  add  the  acreage  of  all  crops  reported.  To  the  crops  regularly 
reported  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  were  added  the  data  for 
sown  grasses  in  1901  (except  in  Caucasia),  sugar  beets,  and  tobacco. 

«A  publication  issued  in  English  by  the  Russian  Government  for  distribution  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition. 
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PRODUCTION  STATISTICS. 

In  Table  16  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
black-soil  belt  is  given  as  far  back  as  1870.  The  extreme  variability 
of  the  crop,  which  becomes  the  more  prominent  the  smaller  the  area, 
is  clearly  shown  in  this  table.  Not  only  do  the  famine  years  of  1875, 
1886,  1891,  and  1897  show  enormous  drops  in  the  total  crop,  equaling 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  previous  crop,  but  local  failures  of  crop  just  as 
great  are  met  with  during  the  years  when  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
gathered  does  not  seem  to  show  any  deviations  from  the  normal. 

Table  16. — Production  of  wheat  in  European   Russia,  by  great  geographical  regions, 

1870-1904. 


Year. 


Total. 


Central 
Agricul- 
tural Re- 
gion. 


Middle 

Volga 

Region. 


Lower 

Volga 

Region. 


New 
Russia. 


South- 
western 
Region. 


Little 
Russia. 


Ural 
Region. 


1870 
1871 

1872 
1873 
1874 


Bushels. 
218, 127, 000 
179, 693. 000 
150,  790, 000 
147,227,000 
238, 066, 000 


Bushels. 
23,214,000 
27,  527, 000 
17,  633, 000 
20, 218, 000 
29, 291, 000 


Bushels. 
16, 709, 000 

8, 501, 000 
16, 483, 000 
12, 260, 000 
25, 073, 000 


Bushels. 
45,601,000 
31, 507, 000 
16,572,000 
15,  220, 000 
33,  663, 000 


Bushels 
60, 380, 000 
51,254,000 
40,  573, 000 
36, 636, 000 
71,  466, 000 


Bushels. 
29, 219, 000 
29,416,000 
24, 799, 000 
27, 366, 000 
30, 136, 000 


Bushels. 
22,  708, 000 
14, 386, 000 
12, 510,  000 
16, 048, 000 
27, 450, 000 


Average. 


186,781,000 


23,577,000 


15,805,000   28,513,000 


1875  . . 

1876  . . 

1877  . . 

1878  a. 

1879  a. 


134,  992, 000 
142, 968, 000 
236,815,000 


13,957,000 
15, 363, 000 
25, 150, 000 


16,477,000 
11,116,000 
16, 799, 000 


52, 062, 000 


28,187,000 


18,  620,  000 


Bushels. 
9,  621, 000 
8, 078, 000 
11,384,000 
6, 571, 000 
9, 716, 000 


9, 074, 000 


31,810,000 
19,  938, 000 
48, 222, 000 


27, 158, 000 
33,  812, 000 
74,945,000 


15, 268,  000 
25,716,000 
31, 727,  000 


10,  746, 000 
15, 256, 000 
20, 480, 000 


9, 478, 000 
10,032,000 
9,073,000 


Average. 


171,592,000 


18, 157, 000 


14, 797, 000 


24, 237, 000 


15, 494,  000 


9,528,000 


lsso«. 
1881". 
1882d. 

1883  . . 

1884  . . 


226, 040, 700 
267,475,300 


18, 473, 300 
17, 176,  400 


15, 500, 100 
10, 286, 500 


52,895,200 
66, 729, 100 


84,404,700 
93, 360, 500 


20,  907, 900 
37, 749,  500 


16, 396, 600 
20, 963, 900 


10, 007, 200 
13, 892, 300 


Average. 


246, 758, 000 


17, 824, 800 


12, 893,  300 


59, 812, 200 


88, 882, 600 


29,328,700 


18, 680, 200 


11,949,800 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


178, 114, 300 
163, 542, 300 
278,  751, 900 
313, 988, 700 
197,  917, 200 


15, 456, 600 

8, 131, 900 

24, 246, 800 

18,466,700 

9, 514, 500 


7, 541, 600 
10,  862,  600 

9,533,000 
15, 441, 100 
16, 288, 800 


31,058,000 
35, 030, 100 
21,912,800 
36,  528, 300 
56,614,700 


51,678,200 
64,037,800 
120, 550, 000 
150, 532, 200 
59, 480, 600 


37,035,300 
15,  824, 200 
47, 476, 700 
46, 119, 100 
19, 043, 300 


14, 983, 000 
10, 816, 100 
35,991,000 
27, 775, 100 
13,941,800 


12, 179, 700 
10,  850,  700 
9, 583, 000 
10,731,500 
15, 370, 800 


Average. 


226, 462, 900 


15,163,300 


11,933,400 


36, 228, 800 


89,255,800 


33, 099,  700 


20,701,400 


11,743,100 


1890 
1891  , 
1892 
1893 
1894 


200, 121, 300 
160,  535, 500 
230, 788, 900 
353, 687, 700 
339, 659, 500 


15, 680, 900 

5,121,000 

8, 732. 200 

19, 369',  500 

20,  707, 800 


8, 866, 200 
5,  957,  300 
11,  338, 600 
13, 135,  500 
18,  853, 100 


28, 468, 800 
14, 192,  600 
37,757,200 
33, 194, 100 

45,727,800 


87, 310,  600 

76,131,100 

106, 172,  800 

208, 445, 100 

155, 723,  600 


29,461,200 
28, 220,  300 
29,  578, 700 
24,  940, 900 
44, 723, 200 


16,587,400 
17,  597,  300 
19,  395,  500 
34,976,000 
33,959,100 


6,046,100 
5,413,200 
9, 223, 200 
9,971,200 
10, 645, 000 


Average. 


256,958,600 


13,  922, 300 


11,630,100 


31,868,100 


126, 756, 600 


81,384, 


24, 503, 100 


8, 258, 700 


1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 


292, 272, 100 
300, 422,  700 
238, 556,  600 
334,246,400 
314, 876. 800 


Average 


296, 074, 900 


1900  . . 

1901  . . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 


319, 193,  300 
319,991,800 
463, 259, 100 
454,597,500 
519,  965, 600 


Average 


415,401,500 


20,  975, 500 
14,011,000 
9, 860, 400 
15,023,500 
18, 689, 800 


12, 652,  900 
22, 116, 400 
13,016,300 
11,073,600 
22, 686, 400 


36, 303, 000 
56, 472,  700 
36, 608, 700 
35, 907, 300 
51,495,300 


130, 016, 300 
116, 110, 500 
107,  697, 900 
162,280,800 
105,241,300 


43,515,900 
42, 997, 600 
21,943,300 
49,  569, 900 
55, 306, 200 


29,301,700 
24,007,500 
25, 978, 200 
37,125,800 
31, 838, 000 


11,086,800 
15, 644, 200 
14,154,500 
12, 672, 300 
18, 735, 000 


15,  712, 000 


16, 309, 100 


43, 357, 400 


124,269,400 


42,  666,  600 


29,650,200  14,458,600 


21,703,100 
16,905,500 
27,  822, 100 
27,495,400 
23, 322, 900 


20,035,700  72,332,900 
12,572,600  31,467,400 
22,276,700  61,819,700 
19,320,900  64,848,500 
32,773,000107,583,600 


115,682,200 
153,081,300 
207, 226, 400 
211, 634, 100 
201, 244, 400 


28, 263, 700 
59,531,300 
68,602,800 
57, 465,  500 
62,014,300 


31,952,400 
28, 369,  700 
49, 093,  700 
40, 805, 100 
51,204,200 


23, 449, 800 


21,395,800  67,610,400 


177, 773, 700 


55, 175, 500 


40, 285, 000 


19, 497, 600 
8, 032, 500 
15,719,200 
22, 604, 000 
30, 850, 400 


19, 340, 700 


a  No  data. 
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The  Volga  Regions  seem  to  be  especially  subject  to  shortages  from 
drought,  as  is  shown  by  the  crop  of  1884  in  the  Middle  Volga,  that  of 
1887  in  the  Lower  Volga,  and  that  of  1898  in  both  regions.  In  almost 
all  regions  a  considerable  increase  in  average  production  of  wheat  is 
noticed,  if  five-year  periods  be  taken,  and,  as  appears  from  the  com- 
parison made  in  Table  17,  the  average  production  of  wheat  has 
increased  122.1  per  cent,  while  the  average  production  of  rye  has 
increased  only  39.3  per  cent.  The  development  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  provinces  of  Russia  has  made  strides  not  less  remarkable  than 
those  of  the  American  Northwest. 

Table  17. — Increase  of  average  annual  -production  of  wheat  and  rye  in  European  Russia 
from  1870-1874  to  1900-1904. 


Region. 


Production  of  wheat. 


1870-1874.        1900-1904.      Increase. 


Production  of  rve. 


1870-1874. 


1900-1904.     Increase 


Central  Agricultural 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia ■ 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Ural 

All  other  European  Russia  . 

Total  European  Russia 


Bushels. 
23,  577,  000 
15, 805, 000 
28, 513,  000 
52, 062,  000 
28, 187,  000 
18, 620,  000 
•  9,074,000 
10,  943,  000 


Bushels. 
23, 450, 000 
21,396,000 
67,  610, 000 
177,  774.  000 
55, 176, 000 
40, 285, 000 
19.341,000 
10,370,000 


Per  cent. 

«0.54 

35.37 
137. 12 
241. 47 

95.75 
116.  35 
113. 15 

a  5.  24 


Bushels. 
160, 372, 000 
102, 128,  000 
20,  205, 000 
16,303,000 
33, 441, 000 
45, 628, 000 
31,  493, 000 
166, 919,  000 


Bushels. 

182, 352, 000 

136,  902, 000 

28,  529,  000 

53,  655, 000 

57,695,000 

60,  022, 000 

46, 065, 000 

237,  948, 000 


Per  cent. 
13.71 
34. 05 
41.20 
229. 11 
72.53 
31.  55 
46.27 
42.55 


186,  781,  000 


415,  402,  000 


122.  40 


576, 489,  000 


168, 000 


;w.  32 


"Decrease. 


In 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  WHEAT. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Russia  produces  a  great  deal  more  spring 
than  winter  wheat,  the  proportion  of  acreage  for  the  United  States 
in  1901  being  approximate!}7  61  per  cent  winter  and  39  per  cent  spring 
wheat,  while  for  the  entire  Russian  Empire  the  proportion  in  1901  was 
25  per  cent  of  winter  wheat  and  75  per  cent  of  spring  wheat.  More- 
over, the  preponderance  of  spring  wheat  is  increasing  because  of  the 
extension  of  wheat  culture  into  districts  which  do  not  admit  of  winter 
crops.     In  1891  spring  wheat  constituted  only  69  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  the  line  of  division  between  winter  and  spring- 
wheat  areas  runs  almost  directly  east  and  west,  the  winters  of  some 
Northern  States  being  too  severe  to  permit  of  growing  winter  wheat. 
In  Russia  the  dividing  line  runs  rather  north  and  south,  which  agrees 
with  the  peculiar  course  of  the  Russian  isothermal  lines.  Thus  in 
Poland  over  99  per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  is  under  winter  wheat; 
in  Caucasia  70  per  cent  is  under  winter  wheat  and  30  per  cent  under 
spring  wheat;  in  European  Russia  (1901)  18  per  cent  is  under  winter 
and  82  per  cent  under  spring  wheat;  and  both  in  Siberia  and  Middle 
Asia  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  under  the  winter  crop.  Except 
in  European  Russia  these  proportions  are  fairly  permanent,  but  in 
European  Russia  a  decided  tendency  in  favor  of  spring  wheat  has 
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been  noticed,  as  in  1881  the  share  of  winter  wheat  amounted  to  24  per 
cent;  or,  to  use  a  different  comparison,  while  the  total  wheat  has 
increased  56  per  cent,  the  winter  wheat,  increased  only  22  per  cent  and 
spring  wheat  69  per  cent. 

Table  18. — Percentage  of  total  wheat  acreage  devoted  to  winter  and  spring  varieties. 


Region. 


1881. 


Winter.      Spring 


1904. 


Winter.  |   Spring. 


Southwestern  Region 

Lithuania 

Baltic  Region 

Lake  Region 

White  Russia 

Central  Agricultural  Region 

New  Russia 

Little  Russia 

Moscow  Industrial  Region. . 

Middle  Volga  Region 

Lower  Volga  Region 

Ural  Region 


Per  cent. 

92.6 

76.8 

72.8 

81.5 

36.8 

45.1 

.    18.9 

18.8 

6.8 

3.2 

1.6 

.0 


Per  cent. 
7.4 
23.2 
27.2 
18.5 
63.2 
54.9 
81.1 
81.2 
93.2 
96.8 
98.4 
100.0 


Per  cent. 

89.8 

86.2 

85.0 

63.4 

45.7 

31.9 

17.6 

14.0 

4.5 

1.6 

.4 

.1 


Per 


cent. 
10.2 
13.8 
15.0 
36.6 
54.3 
68.1 
82.4 
86.0 
95.5 
98.4 
99.6 


It  is  significant  that  in  all  the  Western  provinces,  like  the  Baltic, 
Lithuania,  and  even  White  Russia,  winter  wheat  has  gained  ground  at 
the  expense  of  spring  wheat,  while  in  the  center  and  east  the  reverse 
has  taken  place.  The  importance  of  these  tendencies  will  be  easily 
appreciated  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  winter  crops  invariably  give 
a  better  yield. 
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COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  Europe,  amounting  on  the  average 
for  the  years  1899-1903  to  about  115,670,000  acres/'  the  share  of 
European  Russia,  including  Poland  and  Northern  Caucasia,  was 
49,070,000  acres,  or  42.4  per  cent,  while  of  the  total  production  of 
wheat  in  Europe,  which  for  the  same  years  amounted  to  1,626,000,000 
bushels,  only  460,000,000  bushels  were  supplied  by  Russia,  or  28.3 
per  cent. 

To  state  the  case  in  a  different  way:  While  the  acreage  of  entire 
Europe  outside  of  Russia  was  to  that  of  European  Russia  as  136:100, 
its  wheat  production  was  to  that  of  European  Russia  as  253:100. 
Were  the  productivity  of  the  wheat  fields  of  Russia  as  great  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  on  the  average  the  total  production  of  wheat  in 
European  Russia  would  have  been  about  850,000,000  bushels. 

«  Acreage  of  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany  from  official  reports;  acreage  for 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Montenegro,  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece  estimated  by  interpolation  from  the  production  as  published 
in  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  acreage  of  Russia  is  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  its 
immediate  neighbor  on  the  west,  but  the  production  of  wheat  is  only 
three  and  one-half  times  as  great.  With  a  yield  equal  to  that  of 
Germany,  European  Russia  would  boast  of  a  production  of  almost 
1,300,000,000  bushels.  These  few  comparisons  will  indicate  the  great 
difference  in  the  results  obtained  in  Russia  and  other  wheat-growing 
countries. 

Table  19. — Average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  the  main  -wheat-producing  countries  of  the 

world. a 


Year. 
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Bu*h.  Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush, 

Bush, 

1883 

7.9     11.6 

lb) 

18.2 

17.3 

14.1 

12.1 

(b) 

(b) 

13.7 

(b) 

(b) 

1884 

9.  3     13.  0 

35.1 

19.2 

18.6 

15.8 

11.3 

(b) 

(b) 

(6) 

(b) 

ib) 

1885 

6.  2      10.  4 

36.1 

20.2 

18.2 

16.6 

10.7 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

10.8 

1886 

5.  7     12.  4 

33.2 

20.7 

17.6 

15.0 

10.9 

11.9 

(b) 
(b) 

(b) 

ib) 

9.4 

1887 

9.7     12.1 

32.0 

21.9 

18.6 

20.8 

11.5 

17.0 

(b) 

(b) 

8.9 

7.S     11.9 

34.1 

20.0 

18.1 

16.5 

11.3 

14.4 

(b) 

(b) 

(6) 

9.7 

1888 

10.3     11.1 

34.0 

19.5 

16.0 

19.  5 

10.0 

18.6 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

9.9 

1889 

6.5     12.9 

33.3 

18.0 

17.6 

12.9 

9.9 

15.1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

9.2 

1890 

6.5     11.1 

36.2 

21.5 

18.9 

19.8 

12.1 

13.9 

14.7 

15.5 

(b) 

9.2 

1891 

5.2  !  15.3 

35.7 

18.4 

15.2 

18.4 

12.7 

12.7 

14.5 

17.3 

10.5 

9.7 

1892 

7.  3     13.  4 

35.8 

23.8 

18.0 

18.5 

10.3 

17.3 

10.4 

24.5 

11.0 

9.0 

Mean 

7.2  |  12.8 

35.0 

20.2 

17.1 

17.8 

11.0 

15.5 

13.2 

19.1 

10.8 

9.4 

1893 

11.0     11.4 

30.1 

24.8 

16.9 

19.5 

12.0 

18.9 

11.8 

15.4 

14.8 

10.3 

1894 

10.3  :  13.2 

So.  7 

25.1 

19.9 

18.2 

10.8 

12.7 

13.3 

18.4 

18.1 

9.4 

]895 

9.2     13.7 

33.0 

24.4 

19.6 

20.7 

10.4 

19.3 

10.8 

23.4 

12.4 

9.2 

1896 

8.  6     12.  4 

35.1 

26.4 

20.0 

19.4 

12.8 

19.1 

10.1 

15.5 

8.3 

8.3 

1897 

6.7     13.4 

S3.  8 

25.3 

14.9 

11.7 

7.5 

9.3 

9.7 

18.4 

5.1 

9.7 

Mean 

9.2     12.8 

33.5 

25.  2 

18.3 

17.9 

10.7 

15.9 

11.1 

18.4 

11.7 

9.4 

1898 

9.3     15.3 

37.3 

27.  2  :  21.2 

17.1 

11. S 

16.3 

13.1 

19.4 

8.3 

11.0 

1899 

8.3  ,  12.3 

35.6 

28.4     21.3 

17.3 

11.9 

6.3 

10.8 

16.4 

13.3 

10.1 

1900 

8.0     12.3 

32.6 

27.9     19.2 

17.3 

11.5 

14.4 

10.5 

14.3 

12.7 

10.7 

1901 

7.  6     15.  0 

33.6 

23.5     18.5 

15.2 

13.8 

17.9 

14.9 

22.3 

9.0 

11.1 

1902 

10.  9     14.  5 

37.9 

30.3  i  20.2 

20.4 

11.6 

20.7 

14.6 

25.0 

6.9 

9.7 

Mean 

8.S     13.9 

35.4 

27.  5     20. 1 

17.5 

12.1 

15.1 

12.8 

19.5 

10.0 

10.5 

1903 

10.4     12.9 

33.3 

29.3 

22.7 

19.1 

15.4 

18.6 

14.4 

18.6 

11.0 

12.6 

1904 

11.4      12.5 

27.7 

29.4 

18.8 

16.3 

11.8 

12.6 

10.6 

16.8 

12.1 

10.1 

a  Data  for  the  European  countries  have  been  taken  from  a  forthcornin.a:  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  Cereals  in  Europe,  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Rutter;  for  United  States,  from  Yearbooks  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  for  British  India  1884-1891,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Section 
of  Foreign  Markets  Circular  No.  10;  for  British  India  1891-1904,  Agricultural  Statistics  of  India,  1904, 
p.  1;  for  Canada,  from  the  Statistical  Yearbooks  of  Canada— 1883  calculated  from  census  data  for 
1881.  1890  from  census,  both  for  all  Canada,  1891-1897  only  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  1897-1904  also  New- 
Brunswick  and  Northwestern  Territories;  for  Argentina,  from  Areas  Sown  and  Harvested.  1904, 
published  by  Argentine  Republic,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Section  of  Statistics  and  Rural  Economy. 

b~So  data  available. 


Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  black  soil  which 
covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Russian  wheat  belt,  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  Rus.sia  is  found  to  be  invariably  smaller  than  in  any  country  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Argentina,  which  suffers  from  its  own  pecul- 
iar difficulties.  Taking  live-year  averages,  the  inferiority  of  the  Rus- 
sian returns  becomes  still  more  pronounced.     Despite  the  very  good 
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crops  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  average  yield  in  Russia  has 
increased  but  little. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  extremely  low  average  yield  in  European 
Russia  is  caused  by  the  total  failure  of  crops  in  famine  }7ears,  and  that 
these  should  have  been  omitted  in  calculating  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years.  But  the  extreme  variability  of  the  average  yield  is  no  less  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Russian  agriculture  than  its  very  low  yield; 
and  the  famine  years  have  been  so  frequent  as  to  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  Russian  agriculture,  each  one  of  the  five-year  periods 
including  at  least  one  famine  year,  and  some  even  two;  and  within 
these  periods  the  smallest  crop  was  often  as  low  as  50  per  cent  of  the 
largest,  or  even  45  per  cent. 

YIELD  IN  THE  GREAT  DIVISIONS  OF  RUSSIA. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  the  lower 
3rield  in  Russia  is  the  excess  of  spring  sowings  over  winter  sowings. 
In  most  of  the  wheat-growing  countries  winter  wheat  is  largely  grown, 
and  winter  wheat  almost  invariably  gives  a  much  higher  yield  than 
spring  wheat.  To  a  certain  extent  this  prevalence  of  spring  wheat  is 
caused  by  climatic  conditions.  The  more  rapid  growth  of  spring- 
wheat  is  due  to  extension  of  wheat  culture  into  districts  permitting  of 
spring  crops  only.  But,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  section,  spring 
wheat  acreage  has  increased  even  in  districts  whose  conditions  permit 
the  growth  of  winter  varieties,  and  this  has  helped  to  keep  the  average 
3Tield  down.  In  Table  20  the  average  yield  of  both  spring  and  winter 
wheat  in  the  main  subdivisions. of  the  Russian  Empire  is  shown. 

Table  20. — Average  yield  of  vrinter  and  spring  wheat  in  the  main  subdivisions  of  the 

Russian  Empire. 
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1894 

Bush. 
11.5 
13.3 
10.5 

7,1 
12.8 

Bush. 
9.4 
7.9 
8.1 
6.6 
8.4 

Bush. 

10.3 
9.2 
8.6 
6.7 
9.3 

Bush. 
13.7 
14.9 
16.3 
14.7 
17.8 

Bush. 
10.8 
12.5 
7.9 
5.6 
10.0 

Bush. 
11.4 
9.1 

8.5 
4.8 
9.9 

Bush. 
10.9 
11.6 
8.1 
5.3 
9.9 

Bush. 
17.8 
13.0 
11.8 
14.2 
10.7 

Bush. 
(«) 
9.7 
9.7 
9.2 

13.0 

Bush. 
12.6 
13.2 

10.2 
7.4 
12.4 

Bush. 
10.3 

8.2 
8.5 
7.2 

8.8 

Bush. 
.11.1 

1895 

10.1 

1896 

9.0 

1897 

1898 

7.3 
9.8 

Mean 

11.0 

8.1 

8.8 

15.5 

9.4 

8.7 

9.2 

13.5 

10.4 

11.2 

8.6 

9.5 

1899 

13.4 
9.8 
15.1 
17.2 
14.6 

7.1 
7.6 
5.9 
9.3 
9.3 

8.3 
8.0 
7.6 
10.9 
10.4 

16.5 
15.0 
11.6 
15.6 
14.9 

10.4 
9.1 
10.7 
11.0 
10.6 

7.8 

9.1 

10.0 

12.0 

11.3 

9.6 
9.1 
10.5 
11.3 
11.7 

14.3 
6.0 
4.7 
10.5 
14.1 

12.0 
6.1 
8.1 
10.8 
13.7 

12.7 
10.1 
13.3 
15.0 
13.3 

8.5 
7.  .4 
6.0 
10.6 
10.3 

9.1 

^900 

8.1 

1901 

7.9 

1902 

11.0 

1903 

10.9 

Mean 

14.0 

7.8 

9.0 

14.7 

10.4 

10.0 

10.4 

9.9 

10.1 

12.9 

8.6 

9.4 

1904 

14.8 

10.6 

11.4 

16.4 

11.4 

9.5 

10.9 

9.4 

8.7 

13.8 

10.4 

11.4 

a  No  data  available. 


28  Russia's  wheat  surplus. 

As  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Poland  is  winter 
wheat  and  the  same  proportion  of  wheat  in  Siberia  and  Middle  Asia  is 
spring  wheat,  it  was  not-  thought  necessary  to  give  anything  but  the 
average  for  all  the  wheat  in  these  regions. 

Poland,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  fertility  of  its  soil,  evidently 
has  the  best  and  most  regular  yield.  In  European  Russia  the  }Tield  of 
winter  wheat  is  found  to  be  very  much  higher  than  that  of  spring 
wheat.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  winter  wheat, 
while  hardly  any  is  used  for  spring  wheat.  The  yield  in  Asia,  where 
spring  wheat  only  is  grown,  is  better  than  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  in 
Europe,  but  the  extreme  variability  of  the  yield  in  western  Siberia," 
the  lowest  yield  being  only  one-third  of  the  highest,  is  a  distressing- 
feature  of  Siberian  agriculture.  Middle  Asia  suffers  from  the  same 
trouble,  but  not  to  such  an  acute  degree.  On  the  whole  a  spring  yield 
of  8i  bushels  per  acre  and  a  winter  3-ield  of  11^  bushels  seem  to  be 
normal  for  the  Russian  Empire,  with  a  grand  average  of  a  little  over 
9  bushels. 

In  Plates  III  and  IV  are  shown  the  average  yields  of  spring  and 
winter  wheat  by  provinces  for  ten-year  periods.  The  rapid  decline 
of  }Tield  from  west  to  east  is  plainly  shown  in  these  maps. 

HIGHER  YIELD  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

In  the  light  of  these  averages  the  last  three  crops — 1902,  1903,  and 
1901 — are  decidedly  favorable  and  very  much  higher  than  those  of  the 
previous  live  years.  The  average  yields  for  these  three  fat  and  five 
lean  years  give  the  following  comparison: 

Table  21. — High  and  low  yield  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  in  hush  els  per  acre. 


Crop. 

Mean  for 
1897-1901. 

Mean  for 
1902-1904. 

11.2 
7.6 

14.0 

10.4 

8.4 

11.1 

Whether  this  succession  of  fat  years  after  lean  years  actually  denotes 
an  improvement  in  agricultural  methods  or  is  simply  due  to  atmos- 
pheric causes  alone  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
both  forces  have  cooperated  to  produce  the  favorable  results,  though 
to  a  variable  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  vast  Empire. 
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Table  22. — Average  yields  of  wheat  in  bushels®  per  acre  in  various  regions  of  European 

Russia. 


Year. 

Cen- 
tral 
Agri- 
cul- 
tural 
Re- 
gion. 

Mid- 
dle 
Volga 
Re- 
gion. 

Low- 
er 
Volga 
Re- 
gion. 

New 
Rus- 
sia. 

Lit- 
tle 
Rus- 
sia. 

South- 
west- 
ern 
Re- 
gion. 

Ural 
Re- 
gion. 

Mos- 
cow 

In- 
dus- 
trial 

Re- 
gion. 

White 
Rus- 
sia. 

Lith- 
ua- 
nia. 

Bal- 
tic 
Re- 
gion. 

1883  

Bush. 
9.4 
8.7 
7.9 
4.1 
12.3 

Bush. 

11.3 
7.5 
5.5 

'7.9 
6.9 

Bush. 

10.3 

12.9 

6.0 

6.8 

4.3 

Bush. 
6.5 
7.2 
4.0 
4.9 
9.2 

Bush 
6.2 
8.0 
5.7 
4.1 
13.7 

Bush. 

7.8 
14.1 
13.8 

5.9 

17.7 

Bush. 

8.2 
11.3 

9.9 

8.9 
7.8 

Bush. 
9.0 
5.5 
8.7 
9.1 
11.0 

Bush. 
8.5 

10.2 
7.8 
9.2 

11.1 

Btish. 
8.5 
10.9 
10.4 
10.1 
11.8 

Bush. 
12.4 

1884                   

16.6 

1885                               

16.2 

1886                       

11.8 

1887. 

11.4 

8.5 

7.8 

8.1 

6.4 

7.5 

11.9 

9.2 

8.7 

9.4 

10.3 

13.7 

1888     

12.9 
6.7 

11.0 
3.6 
4.9 

7.6 
8.2 
4.4 
3.0 
5.9 

6.1 

9.4 
4.7 
2.4 
9.9 

11.2 

4.4 
6.5 
5.6 
6.2 

11.3 

5.7 
6.8 
7.2 
6.7 

16.3 

6.7 

10.4 

10.0 

9.8 

8.3 
11.7 
4.5 
4.2 

8.8 

8.4 
9.3 
8.8 
9.4 
7.5 

9.7 

8.3 
8.8 
9.7 
10.9 

11.0 

8.5 
9.8 
9.8 
10.4 

15.7 

1889 

14.6 

1890     

13.5 

1891 

14.9 

1892     

10.7 

7.8 

5.8 

6.5 

6.8 

7.5 

10.6 

7.5 

8.7 

9.5 

9.9 

13.9 

1893 

11.5 
11.9 
12.6 

7.8 
5.5 

6.9 

9.5 
6.0 
9.6 
5.5 

6.1 

10.0 

6.9 

8.6 
5.3 

12.8 
9.1 

8.3 
7.1 
6.4 

11.6 

11.4 

11.5 

8.3 

8.8 

11.7 
16.1 
16.0 
15.2 
8.3 

8.7 
12.2 
10.6 
13.2 
10.4 

8.4 
9.6 
8.5 
9.4 
9.4 

10.5 
10.8 

8.9 
10.0 

9.0 

12.5 
11.0 
10.3 
11.3 
11.6 

16.2 

1894 

16.3 

1895 

12.5 

1896 

16.4 

1897 

16.2 

9.9 

7.5 

7.4 

8.7 

10.3 

13.5 

11.0 

9.1 

9.8 

11.3 

15.5 

1898 

9.0 
10.8 
12.1 

9.0 
14.0 

5.0 
9.3 

7.7 
4.8 
8.5 

5.3 
7.4 
9.3 
3.6 
6.9 

9.5 

5.8 
6.2 
7.9 
10.5 

12.2 
9.5 
9.2 
7.9 

13.7 

17.0 
17.6 
9.1 
18.7 
21.3 

9.5 
13.5 
12.4 

4.8 
10.4 

9.7 

10.2 

7.1 

7.7 
7.8 

12.3 
11.7 
10.1 
10.2 
10.0 

13.2 
12.5 
10.8 
11.1 
12.7 

18.1 

1899 

19.1 

1900 

17.0 

1901   

17.1 

1902 

17.1 

11.0 

7.1 

6.5 

8.0 

10.5 

16.7 

10.1 

8.5 

10.9 

12.1 

17.7 

1903.. 

1904 

13.8 
11.3 

6.9 
11.5 

7.1 
10.8 

10.4 
9.6 

11.1 
13.6 

18.1 
19.3 

13.0 
15.6 

7.0 
10.4 

10.5 
11.0 

12.4 
13.4 

18.3 
16.4 

a  Yields  for  1883-1889  are  in  Winchester  bushels;  for  1890-1904  in  bushels  of  60  pounds. 

The  great  variability  of  Russian  crops  becomes  more  pronounced 
even  with  this  superficial  analysis  into  winter  and  spring  crops.  In  a 
country  of  such  vast  dimensions  as  Russia  the  general  average  obscures 
not  only  the  permanent  differences  between  locality  and  locality,  but 
still  more  the  variation  from  year  to  year.  A  bad  harvest  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  usually  coincides  with  a  good  harvest  in  some 
other,  and  thus  equalizes  the  effect  on  the  general  average.  It  is  only 
when  the  failure  is  universal  that  the  general  average  shows  how  low 
the  crops  may  fall  in  Russia.  Both  these  temporary  and  permanent 
variations  between  localities  are  shown  in  Table  22. 


YIELD    DECLINES    FROM    WEST   TO    EAST. 

The  highest  yield  of  wheat  is  found  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
the  yield  regularly  falls  from  west  to  east.  Moreover,  the  yield  both 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Southwestern  regions  shows  a  regular  improve- 
ment when  five-year  averages  are  taken,  and  the  years  of  total  failures 
are  very  much  rarer  than  in  the  eastern  regions.     Within  the  last 
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twelve  years,  the  yield  in  the  Southwestern  Region  has  only  twice 
fallen  below  10  bushels,  which  is  an  extraordinary  yield  in  the  east 
and  southeast.  In  the  Baltic  Region  the  average  yield  has  not  even 
once  fallen  below  11.  and  for  the  last  decade  was  never  below  16  bush- 
els. The  total  wheat  crop  of  this  region  is  insignificant,  but  the  yield 
is  important  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  improved  agricultural  methods 
could  do  for  Russian  agriculture. 

From  the  quantity  of  wheat  they  produce  New  Russia  and  the  Lower 
Volga  Region  have  justly  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
yield  per  acre  there  is  probably  the  lowest  in  the  world.  It  rarely 
reaches  10  bushels,  shows  scarcely  an}'  tendency  to  improve  in  New 
Russia,  and  in  the  Lower  Volga  Region  shows  a  considerable  decrease, 
oscillating  normally  between  6  and  8  bushels,  and  frequently  falling 
still  lower.  Thus  both  in  New  Russia  and  in  the  Lower  Volga  Region 
it  has  fallen  three  times  to  less  than  5  bushels.  If  it  be  remembered 
that  either  of  these  regions  embraces  a  territory  much  larger  than 
any  other  European  country  the  economic  and  commercial  results 
of  such  failures  may  easily  be  imagined. 

Table  23. — Average  yield  of  winter  wheat  in  bus?ielsa  per  acre  in  the  principal  regions. 


Year. 


Central 

Agricul-       Little 
tural        Russia. 
Region. 


New 

Russia. 


South- 
western 
Region. 


Lithua-       White 
nia.         Russia. 


Baltic 
Region. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Bushels. 
12.  0 
11.3 
13.1 
4.6 
15,3 


Bushels,     Bush>  Is. 


12.1 
11.3 

3.4 
17.2 


7.4 

8.0 

6.2 

11.0 


Bushels. 

7.9 
14.  5 
14.3 

5:9 
18.1 


Bushels. 

...8.7 

11.6 

n.3 

10.6 
12.6 


Biu*Jid3. 
9.1 

12.2 
9.9 
9.2 

12.2 


11. -3 


10.3 


12.1 


11.0 


Bushels. 
12.1 

17.9 
17.9 
12.0 
10.3 


10.5 


14.0 


1888 

1889 

1890 

17.6 

10.2 

11.9 

4.9 

7.1 

15.  0 
5.8 
9.2 
4.5 
5.6 

16.0 
3.3 
8.9 

5.7 
5.8 

16.7 

6.9 

10.7 

10.2 

9.9 

11.6 
8.7 

10.2 
9.9 

10.8 

10.5 
8.1 
9.6 
10.2 
11.7 

16.9 
15.2 
14.1 

1891 

15.2 

1892 

10.9 

10.3 

8.0 

7.9 

10.9 

10.2 

10.0 

14.5 

1893  . 

12.4 
17.6 
18.5 
10.1 
5.1 

10.4 

16.7 
17.6 
8.6 
10.4 

13.4 
10.4 
10.6 
6.7 
5.5' 

11.3 
16.3 
16.2 
-  15.7 
8.1 

13.2 

10.9 
10.4 
11.9 
12.0 

11.1 
11.1 
8.3 

11.7 
11.0 

17.2 

1894... 

16.7 

1895 

11.7 

1896 

17.5 

1897 

17.0 

12.7 

12.7 

9.3 

13.5 

11.7 

10.6 

16.0 

1898 

9.6 

16.3 
19.0 
13.8 

17.4 

13.1 
14.5 
13.2 
14.0 

22.  6 

9.7 

8.0 

7.  5 

12.4 

13.4 

"  17.2 

18.7 
9.5 
19.6 
22.3 

13.8 
12.9 
11.0 
11.6 
13.0 

13.5 
13.4 
10.7 
12.4 
12.2 

19.2 

1899 

19.6 

1900 

18.0 

1901 

18.1 

1902 ...... 

17.5 

15.  2 

15.  5 

10.2 

17.5 

12.5 

12.4 

•  18.5 

1903 

15.6 

13.6- 

14.3 

15.5 

12.1 

11.0 

18.2 

20.1 

13.1 

12.9 

11.  8 
12.1 

20.4 

1904 

17.1 

a  Yields  for  1883-1889  are  in  Winchester  bushels;  for  1890-1904  in  bushels  of  60  pounds. 
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Table  24.—. 

iverage  yield  of  spring 

ivheat 

in  bushels a  per  acre  in  various  regions. 

Year. 

Central 
Agri- 
cultu- 
ral Re- 
gion. 

Little 
Russia. 

New 
Russia. 

South- 
west- 
ern Re- 
gion. 

Lithua- 
nia. 

White 
Russia. 

Baltic 
Re- 
gion. 

Middle 
Volga 
Re- 
gion. 

Lower 
Volga 
Re- 
gion. 

Ural 
Re- 
gion. 

1883    

Bushels. 
7.2 
6.7 
3.6 
3.8 
9.9 

Bushels. 
5.9 
7.6 
4.4 
4.3 
12.8 

Bushels. 
6.6 
7.0 
3.1 

4.7 
9.1 

Bushels. 
7.1 
8.8 
8.3 
5.6 
13.2 

Bushels. 

7.8 
8.6 
7.5 
8.6 
8.9 

Bushels. 
8.1 
9.0 
6.6 
9.2 
9.9 

Bushels. 
13.1 
13.1 
11.7 
11.4 
14.2 

Bushels. 
11.3 
7.5 
5.5 
7.9 
6  9 

Bushels. 
10.3 
12.9 
6.0 
6.8 
4.3 

Bushels. 

8.2 

1884 

11.3 

1885  . . . 

9  9 

1886 

8.9 

1887 

7.8 

Mean 

6.2 

7.0 

6.1 

8.6 

8.3 

8.6 

12.7 

7.8 

8.1 

9.2 

1888 

10.0 
4.4 

10.4 
2.7 
3.7 

10.3 
5.7 
6.1 
7.9 
7.0 

9.5 
4.8 
5.6 
5.6 
6.4 

11.0 
4.9 
5.4 
7.0 
4.9 

9.1 

7.8 
8.3 
9.4 

8.7 

9.1 
8.5 
8.2 
9.2 
10.2 

12.7 
13.3 
11.9 
14.0 
9.8 

7.6 
8.2 
4.4 
3.0 
5.9 

6.1 
9.4 
4.7 
2.4 
9.9 

8.3 

1889 

11.7 

1890  . 

4  5 

1891  . . 

4.2 

1892 

8.8 

Mean 

6.2 

7.4 

6.4 

6.6 

8.7 

9.0 

12.3 

5.8 

6.5 

7.5 

1893 

11.2 

9.0 
9.4 
6.6 
4.5 

11.8 
10.7 
10.6 

8.3 
8.5 

12.7 
8.7 
7.6 
7.2 
6.7 

15.7 
12.6 
13.8 
9.1 
10.8 

10.0 
11.4 

9.8 
8.4 
9.5 

10.0 

10.5 
9.0 
8.5 
7.5 

12.5 
14.6 
15.2 
13.0 
13.4 

6.9 
9.5 
6.0 
9.6 
5.5 

6.1 
10.0 
6.9 
8.6 
5.3 

8.7 

1894 

12  2 

1895 

10.6 

1896  . . . 

13  2 

1897 

10.4 

Mean 

8.1 

10.0 

8.6 

12.4 

9.8 

9.1 

13.7 

7.5 

7.4 

11.0 

1898 

8.7 
8.3 
8.5 
6.8 
12.0 

12.0 
8.8 
8.6 
7.1 

12.0 

9.4 
5.3 
5.9 
6.9 
9.7 

14.8 
9.9 
6.2 
12.1 
13.9 

10.2 
10.3 
9.7 

7.8 
8.5 

11.4 
10.4 
9.6 

8.5 
8.7 

14.8 
17.2 
14.9 
11.8 
11.2 

5.0 
9.3 

7.7 
4.8 
8.5 

5.3 
7.4 
9.3 
3.6 
6.9 

9  5 

1899 

13  5 

1900 

12.4 

1901 

4  8 

1902 

10.4 

Mean 

8.9 

9.7 

7.4 

11.4 

9.3 

9.7 

14.0 

7.1 

6.5 

10.1 

1903 

13.9 
10.2 

11.0 
13.2 

10.1 
9.3 

15.4 
12.3 

10.8 
9.9 

8.9 

12.0 
11.9 

6.9 
11.5 

7.1 
10.8 

13  0 

1904  . . . 

15  6 

a  Yields  for  1883-1F8)  are  in  Winchester  bushels;  for  1890-1904  in  bushels  of  60  pounds. 

RUSSIAN  LAND  OWNERSHIP. 

The  foregoing  brief  statistical  review  has  brought  out  several  well- 
defined  tendencies  in  modern  Russian  wheat  production.  It  has  shown 
that  wheat  growing  has  been  rapidly  increasing  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  cereals,  and  that  rye  growing  has  been  almost  stationary  and  has 
actually  declined  in  some  localities;  that  the  wheat  area  shows  a  strong- 
tendency  to  move  southward  and  still  more  eastward;  and  that  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  Russia  is  considerably  lower  than  in  any 
other  wheat -growing  country.  The  marked  oscillations  in  the  average 
yield,  characteristic  of  countries  with  deficient  agricultural  methods, 
are  especially  noticeable  in  Russia. 

An  explanation  of  all  these  characteristic  phenomena  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Russian  agriculture.  For  a  thorough 
understanding  of  agricultural  conditions,  some  insight  into  the  system 
of  land  tenure  is  indispensable.  This  is  especially  true  of  Russia, 
whose  system  of  land  ownership  is  extremely  complicated  and  totally 
different  from  the  American  system. 

RUSSIAN  SERFDOM. 

The  Russian  S3^stem  of  land  tenure  is  legally  based  upon  the  act  of 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  proclaimed  on  the  19th  day  of  February 
(N.  S.,  March  3),  1861.  Yet  the  foundations  of  it  lie  deeper,  in  the 
system  of  serfdom  (krepostnoye  pravo)  abolished  on  that  date. 
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Russian  serfdom  has  frequently  been  compared  to  American  slav- 
ery; yet  the  economic  essence  of  serfdom  differed  from  that  of  slavery 
as  much  as  the  historical  mode  of  its  origin.  It  arose,  not  by  impor- 
tation of  chattel  slaves  from  the  outside  and  a  direct  utilization  of 
their  labor  on  land  previously  or  independently  acquired,  but  by  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  powers  of  feudal  landowners  over  their  ten- 
ants. Through  several  centuries  the  process  of  limiting  the  tenants' 
freedom  of  movement  gained  headway,  until  about  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  prohibited  altogether.  But  while  the  peasant 
became  the  personal  property  of  the  noblemen,  the  land  came  to  be 
considered  the  property  of  the  peasant.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
it  was  the  peasant  (the  serf)  who  not  only  tilled  but  also  gathered  the 
the  fruit  of  the  land.  With  the  exception  of  the  personal  servants  of 
the  nobility  who  lived  on  the  masters'  estates  and  were  directly  sup- 
ported by  them,  and  whose  conditions  approached  slavery,  the  Russian 
serfs  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  economic  relations  of  the  master  and  peasant  were  more  com- 
parable to  the  relation  of  the  mediaeval  sovereign  and  his  subject,  than 
to  that  of  the  owner  and  the  slave.  The  obligations  of  the  peasant 
were  discharged  either  in  the  form  of  payments  in  money  and  produce 
or,  more  frequently,  in  compulsory  labor  during  a  part  of  the  term, 
as,  for  instance,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  or  again  in  all  the  forms 
combined.  Where  the  system  of  money  pa3Tments  predominated  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other,  the  ownership-in-use  of  all  the  land  of  the 
estate  belonged  to  the  peasants. 

This  similarity  between  the  property  rights  of  the  nobility  over 
their  land  and  peasants  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  was  further 
emphasized  b}T  the  existence  of  State  peasants  and  Crown  peasants,  the 
former  the  property  of  the  State,  as  was  also  the  land  on  which  they 
were  domiciled,  the  latter  the  personal  property  of  the  members  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  obligations  of  both  these  classes  to  their  owners 
were  paid  in  money  and  so  differed  little  from  a  general  S}Tstem  of 
taxation;  and  in  whomsoever  the  legal  property  rights  of  the  land  were 
placed  the  peasants  were  the  actual  undisputed  users  and  practical 
owners. 

In  1858,  i.  e.,  on  the  eve  of  the  emancipation,  the  population  of 
European  Russia  was  59,300,000.  of  which  49,000,000,  or  83  per  cent 
belonged  to  the  peasant  caste.  Of  the  latter,  22,500,000,  or  46  per 
cent,  were  private  serfs;  20,100,000,  or  41  per  cent,  State  peasants; 
2,100,000  peasants  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  4,300,000  were  peas- 
ants of  all  other  classes. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  PEASANTS. 

The  act  of  emancipation,  signed  by  Emperor  Alexander  II,  on  Feb- 
ruary  19  (O.  S.),  1861,  has  often  been  described  as  an  act  of  endow- 
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merit  of  freedmen  with  land  property.  According  to  other  writers  it 
"effected  at  a  single  blow'the  expropriation  of  the  peasantry  on  a 
large  scale." a  The  difference  of  opinion  is  clearly  due  to  different 
points  of  view.  From  the  purely  legal  standpoint,  the  peasant  was 
only  a  serf,  i.  e.,  personal  property,  at  the  mercy  of  his  owner,  but 
economically  the  peasant  was  the  actual  landowner.  The  old  saying, 
"we  are  yours,  but  the  land  is  ours,"  was,  in  the  peasant's  opinion, 
the  economic  reality  of  the  legal  relationship  between  him  and  the 
master. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  peasant,  while  receiv- 
ing his  personal  freedom,  was  made  to  pay  for  the  land  which  was  his 
own  in  use. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THE    EMANCIPATION   ACT. 

Briefly,  the  provisions  of  the  emancipation  reform  may  be  described 
as  follows  :  The  peasant  was  declared  personally  free.  The  land 
remained  the  property  of  the  nobleman,  but  measures  were  taken  to 
endow  the  peasant  with  some  land,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  continue 
independent  land  tilling.  This  land  he  could  use  as  a  tenant,  under 
the  obligation  of  a  fixed  rental  charge,  or  he  could  demand  the  right 
of  purchasing  a  specified  lot  of  land,  mostly  arable,  for  a  certain  price, 
either  agreed  to  between  the  peasant  and  his  master  or  determined  by 
Government  arbitration.  Where  the  commune  had  existed  before  the 
emancipation,  the  landlord  dealt  with  the  entire  village  and  not  the 
individual  peasant.  Both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  amount  of  land 
to  be  allotted  in  this  fashion  were  established  by  the  emancipation  law 
and  the  quantities  varied  according  to  the  locality,  presumably  in 
accordance  with  the  fertility  and  price  of  the  land.  The  maximum 
varied  from  3  to  8  dessiatines  (8.1  to  541.6  acres)  per  male  person  in 
different  parts  of  European  Russia  and  the  minimum  was  defined  as 
one-third  of  the  maximum. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  freed  peasants  who  were  living  from 
the  products  of  their  own  agricultural  labor  an  independent  redemption 
of  the  land  or  even  their  homes  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
Government  was  forced  to  come  to  their  assistance  with  advances  of 
money  ^  which  the  peasants  were  required  to  repay  with  interest  in  49 
annual  installments  of  6  per  cent  each.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  a  well-known  Russian  economist  (Prof.  L.  O.  Khodski)  the  redemp- 
tion price  was  higher  than  the  actual  value  of  the  land  in  24:  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  excess  varied  between  20  per  cent  and  80  per  cent. 
An  extensive  statistical  investigation  by  Professor  Janson  in  1881  has 
shown  that  the  money  payments  exceeded  the  economic  rent  of  the 
peasant's  lot  sometimes  as  much  as  200,  300,  and  even  600  per  cent.5 

a  I.  A.  Hourwich.     The  Economics  of  the  Kussian  Village,  p.  29. 
&  Vladimir  Gr.  Simkhowitsch,  Die  Feldgemeinschaft  in  Russland. 
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Table  25. — Allotment  of  land  to  private  serfs.a 


Region. 


Number  of 
families. 


Number  of 
male  per- 
sons. 


Total  area 
of  land 
granted. 


Average 
land  per 

male 
person. 


Average 
land  per 
family. 


Average 
number 
of  male 
persons 

per 
family. 


Central  Agricultural. 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Moscow  Industrial . . . 

White  Russia 

Ural 

Northern 

Lake 

Lithuania 


Total. 


680. 817 
467, 462 

49, 146 
131,099 
551,010 
317,  530 
679, 247 
:ni.  v.c, 
167, 324 

40,  328 
209,  286 
139, 276 


1.  922,  440 

1,179,473 

118,  908 

266,  089 

1,475,780 

736, 903 

1,744,913 

1,088,836 

:>9.  M9 

96,  851 

478, 741 

551,417 


Acres. 

13,  386, 805 
8,  983, 419 
1,206,029 
2, 345.  705 

11,562,691 
.4,616,554 

17,780,278 

13, 229. 486 
4,045,730 
1,370,924 
6, 721,  837 
5, 880,  964 


Acres. 

6.96 

7.62 

10.14 

8.82 

7.83 

6.26 

10.19 

12.15 

10.38 

14.15 

14.04 

10.67 


Acres 
19.66 
19.22 
24.54 
17.89 
20.98 
14.  54 
26.18 
34.73 
24.18 
33.99 
32. 12 
42.23 


2.82 
2.52 
2.42 
2.03 
2.68 
2.32 
2.57 
2.86 
2.33 
2.40 
2.29 
3.96 


3,813,420  I  10,050,200     91.130,422 


9.07 


23.90 


2.64 


"Compiled  from  Statistlcheski  Vremennik 
Sobstvennost  Evropeiskol  Rossii,  1877-78. 
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REDEMPTION    OF   LAND    MADE    OBLIGATORY. 

The  excessive  weight  of  the  redemption  payments  was  perceived  by 
the  Government  and  in  1881  a  ukase  was  issued  reducing  the  pa}T- 
ments  in  most  of  the  provinces.  The  law  went  into  force  on  January  1, 
1885.  Simultaneously  redemption  was  made  obligatory  for  all  those 
peasants  who  had  not  accepted  the  plan  up  to  that  time.  These  consti- 
tuted about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  the  ex-serfs.  The 
repayments  of  redemption  loans  were  then  to  have  been  completed 
in  1910  to  1932. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  arrears  were  common  and 
growing,  though  old  arrears  frequently  had  to  be  canceled  by  special 
manifestoes.  Such  cancellation  by  the  manifesto  of  1901:,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Russian  throne,  amounted  to  nearly 
120,000,000  rubles.  The  expectation  of  large  surpluses  was  not  sus- 
tained by  the  size  of  the  allotments  of  land  granted  to  them.  That 
payments  have  been  excessive  was  officially  recognized  when  the  mani- 
festo of  November  16, 1905,  promised  the  total  abolition  of  these  pay- 
ments, beginning  with  1907. 

Table  26. — Allotment  of  land  to  Crown  peasants. a 


Region. 

Number  of 
families. 

Number  of 
male  per- 
sons. 

Total  area 
of  land 
granted. 

Average 
land  per 

male 
person. 

Average 
land  per 
family. 

Average 
number 
of  male 

persons 
per 

family. 

Central  Agricultural 

12, 879 
121,256 

48. 178 
496 
154 

64, 435 
45, 491 
21,  679 

32. 179 

39, 659 

312, 541 

120.  528 

'    1,068 

382 

166, 186 

117,374 

61,  903 

80, 845 

Acres. 

415, 189 

3,  679, 135 

2, 224, 453 

8,383 

4,922 

1, 860,  695 

1,  459, 228 

916,  505 

1,129,995 

Acres. 
10.47 
11.77 
18.46 
7.86 
12.88 
11.20 
12.43 
14.81 
13.98 

Acres. 
32.24 
30.34 
46.17 
16.90 
31.  96 
28.88 
32.08 
42.28 
35.12 

3.08 

2.58 

2.50 

2.15 

2.48 

2.58 

Ural 

2.58 

2.86 

Lake 

2.51 

Total 

346. 747 

900,  486 

11,698,505           12.99  !         33. 74  1            2.60 

a  Sources  of  information  the  same  as  for  Table  25. 
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CROWN    PEASANTS. 

The  Crown  peasants — i.  e.,  peasants  who  were  the  property  of  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family — fared  somewhat  better  than  the 
private  serfs.  According  to  the  law  of  June  26,  1863,  which  regu- 
lated their  emancipation,  all  the  land  in  their  possession  was  left  them 
except  in  cases  where  it  exceeded  the  maximum  lot  determined  for 
the  peasants  of  their  locality.  The  redemption  was  made  possible  in 
terms  much  easier  than  for  the  ex-serfs.  Emancipation  did  not  bring 
an  immediate  increase  of  financial  burdens,  and  the  average  holdings 
were  considerably  larger. 

STATE    PEASANTS. 

The  State  peasants  constituted  a  class  much  more  numerous  than 
the  peasants  of  the  Crown.  In  fact,  their  number  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  private  serfs.  Their  political  rights  were  equalized 
with  those  of  the  serfs,  but  in  regard  to  the  land  ownership  they  fared 
considerably  better.  The  land  remained  the  propeiTy  of  the  State, 
but  the  use  of  it  was  turned  over  to  the  peasants  for  a  stated  rental, 
which  could  not  be  increased  for  twenty  years.  Redemption  of  the 
land  was  made  possible  by  the  law  of  November  24,  1866,  and  became 
obligatoiy  in  1886.  The  conditions  of  redemption  were  somewhat 
more  favorable  than  those  of  the  serfs,  as  the  State  was  not  forced  to 
pacify  any  private  landlords. 

Table  27. — Allotment  of  land  to  State  peasants.® 


Region. 


Number  of 
families. 


Number  of 
male  per- 
sons. 


Total  area  of 
land  granted. 


Average 
land  per 
male  per- 
son. 


Average, 
land  per 
family. 


Average 
number 
of  male 
person 
per  fam- 
ily- 


Central  Agricultural 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Moscow  Industrial. . 

White  Russia 

Ural 

Northern.. 

Lake 

Lithuania 

Total 


708, 355 
492, 131 
235, 022 
276, 279 
137, 933 
503,  913 
323,  377 
y4, 771 
603, 694 
133, 452 
171,  556 
101,460 


1, 947,  517 

1,225,416 
617, 173 
611,753 
349,  304 

1, 215,  854 
827, 833 
267, 149 

1,  487. 107 
340, 332 
428,  835 
325,333 


Acres. 

25, 176, 074 

18, 368, 176 

20, 146,  706 

12, 405, 459 

4, 043, 163 

12,591,803 

10,  329, 875 

4, 353,  757 

27, 907,  919 

6, 746, 475 

7, 023,  934 

5, 140,  901 


Acres. 
12.93 
14.99 
32.  64 
20.27 
11.57 
10.36 
12.48 
16.29 
18.77 
19.82 
16.38 
15.80 


Acres. 
35.54 
37.32 
85.72 
44.90 
29.31 
24.99 
31.94 
45.94 
46.23 
50.55 
40.94 
50.67 


2.75 
2.49 
2.63 
2.21 
2.53 
2.41 
2.56 
2.82 
2.46 
2.55 
2.50 
3.21 


3, 781, 943 


9,  643, 606 


154, 234,  242 


15.99 


40.78 


2.55 


a  Pozemelnaya  Sobstvennost  Evropeiskol  Rossii,  1877-1878. 

The  average  allotment  of  land  to  the  serfs  amounted  to  9  acres  for 
each  male  person,  to  the  Crown  peasants  13  acres,  and  to  the  State 
peasants  16  acres.  The  average  holdings  per  household  amounted  to 
24,  34,  and  41  acres,  respectively. 
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LOCAL   DIFFERENCES   IN    LAND   ALLOTMENTS. 

As  already  indicated,  the  allotments  of  land-  to  peasants  in  different 
localities  varied  considerably.  The  general  average  is  increased  con- 
siderably by  the  large  allotments  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of 
the  extreme  north  and  also  of  the  southeast.  In  the  older  agricul- 
tural regions,  as  the  Central  provinces,  Middle  Volga,  Little  Russia, 
or  the  Southwest,  the  average  allotment  to  the  ex-serfs  fell  to  8,  7, 
and  even  6  acres  per  male  person,  and  even  the  State  peasant's  plat 
was  often  12,  or  even  10  acres. 

Table  28. — Size  of  land  allotments  to  peasants,  1861. 
[Same  source  as  Table  27.] 


Allotted  to  one  male  person. 

Households. 

Total  land. 

Average 
holding 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

family 
in  acres. 

Less  than  1  des.-datine  (less  than  2.7  acres) . . . 

239, 914 

628, 448 

1,398,804 

1,672,367 

1, 342, 892 

946,  067 

912, 478 

416, 131 

291,  030 

93,  979 

3.02 

7.91 

17.61 

21.06 

16.91 

11.91 

11.49 

5.24 

3.67 

1.18 

1, 105, 670 
7, 165, 025 
26, 433, 880 
42,823,325 
41, 924, 432 
35, 289,  739 
42,881,843 
24,329,386 
22, 706, 051 
12, 403, 818 

0.43 

2.79 

10.28 

16.66 

16.31 

13.73 

16.68 

9.47 

8.83 

4.82 

4.6 
11.4 

18.9 

25.6 

31.2 

37.3 

6  to  8  dessiatines  (16.2  to  21.6  acres) 

47.0 

8  to  10  dessiatines  (21.6  to  27  acres) 

58.5 

78.0 

15  dessiatines  and  more  (40.4  acres  and  more ) . 

132.0 

Total 

7,  942, 110 

100.  00 

257,  063, 169 

100.  00 

32.4 

A  much  clearer  conception  of  the  predominating  size  of  the  Russian 
peasants'  land  holdings  is  given  in  Table  28,  in  which  the  number  of 
the  households  and  the  land  held  by  them  is  classified  according  to  the 
size  of  the  allotment  per  male  person.  It  is  seen  that,  by  the  very  act 
of  emancipation,  the  economic  position  of  the  peasantry  was  very  far 
from  being  made  uniform.  Almost  11  per  cent  of  all  the  peasant  house- 
holds held  the  beggarly  allotment  of  less  than  5.4  acres  per  male  person 
or  about  11  acres  to  each  household.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  households 
had  larger  allotments  of  21.6  acres  or  more  to  each  male  person,  and 
these  held  23  per  cent  of  all  the  peasants'  land.  The  holdings  of  a 
household  here  reached  60,  80,  and  even  150  acres.  The  great  mass 
of  the  peasantry  between  these  two  limits — 79  per  cent  of  the  families — 
had  lots  varying  from  20  to  50  acres  to  each  f amity. 

Dividing  the  whole  peasantiy  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  allotments,  viz  (1)  the  very  small  lots  of  less  than  3  dessiatines 
(8.1  acres)  to  each  male  person);  (2)  the  small  lots  of  3  to  6  dessiatines 
(8.1  to  16.2  acres)  to  each  male;  (3)  the  moderate  lots  of  6  to  10 
dessiatines  (16.2  to  27  acres)  to  each  male  person;  and  (4)  the  large  lots 
of  10  or  more  dessiatines  (27  acres  and  more);  the  following  statistical 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the  different  regions  of 
European  Russia  can  be  constructed: 
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Table  29. — Peasant  families  classified  according  to  size  of  allotments  per  male  person.® 


Region. 


Central  Agricultural 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Moscow  Industrial . . 

White  Russia 

Ural 

Northern 

Lake 

Lithuania 


Less  than  3  des- 

siatines  (8.1 

acres). 


Number. 


European  Russia  . . . 


601, 309 

255, 425 

25, 688 

59, 832 

431,406 

395, 937 

208, 299 

34, 155 

140,  469 

47, 519 

23,  989 

33, 138 


2,  257, 166 


Per 


42.9 
23.6 

7.7 
14.7 
62.6 
48.2 
19.5 

7.2 
17.2 
24.3 

5.8 
13.8 


$.4 


From  3  to  6  des- 

siatines  (8  to  16 

acres). 


Number. 


655, 838 
635, 158 

43,  786 
149,  700 
213,  638 
371 , 624 
763, 420 
360, 253 
277,  340 

62, 419 
272, 639 
155, 517 


3,961,332 


46.8 
58.8 
13.2 
36.7 
31.0 
45.2 
71.5 
75.7 
34.0 
31.9 
66.0 
64.6 


49.9 


From  6  to  10  des- 

siatines(16to27 

acres). 


142, 009 

174, 736 

117,137 

173, 069 

37,  762 

53,  361 

85, 733 

66,  780 

290, 266 

52, 154 

97, 656 

47,  946 


1,338,609 


Per 


10.1 

16.2 

35.2 

42.5 

5.5 

6.5 

8.0 

14.0 

35.5 

26.7 

23.7 

19.9 


More  than  10 

dessiatines  (27 

acres). 


Number. 


2,895 

15, 530 

145, 735 

24, 777 

6,633 

675 

9,613 

14, 478 

108,  434 

33,  468 

18,  737 

4, 135 


16.9  |     385,110 


Per 


0.2 

1.4 

43.9 

6.1 

.9 

.1 

1.0 

3.1 

13.3 

17.1 

4.5 

1.7 


4.8 


Total 
families. 


1,402,051 
1,080,849 
332, 346 
407,378 
689, 439 
821, 597 
1, 067,  065 
475, 666 
816,  509 
195, 560 
413, 021 
240, 736 


7,  942, 217 


a  Compiled  from  PozemelnayaSobstvennostEvropeiskoIRossii  (Statksticheski  Vremmenik  Rossiiskoi 
Imperii  Series  III,  Issue  10),  published  by  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

The  average  family  holds  three  and  sometimes  only  two  personal 
allotments.  Remembering  this  it  appears  that  about  half  and  even 
more  of  the  peasant  households  in  the  Central,  Little  Russian,  and 
Southwestern  provinces  have  very  small  holdings  of  less  than  24  acres. 
Veiy  few  families  in  this  part  of  Russia  have  had  more  than  50  acres 
allotted.  In  the  Middle  Volga,  White  Russia,  and  the  Moscow  Indus- 
trial regions,  and  in  Lithuania  and  the  Lake  Region,  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  have  not  fared  much  better;  only  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
steppe  provinces  is  the  larger  allotment  of  from  16  to  27  acres  per 
person,  or  50  to  80  acres  per  family  to  be  met  with;  and  allotments 
exceeding  these  were  the  rule  only  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of 
the  southeast  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  in  the  northeast.  These 
figures  explain  why  the  agricultural  decline  of  the  center  has  become 
a  prominent  subject  of  discussion  in  Russian  economic  literature. 

THE  PEASANT  COMMUNE. 

The  agricultural  commune  is  another  important  and  specifically 
Russian  institution,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important.  The  essence 
of  the  commune  is  common  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  population  of 
the  village,  which  land  is,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  redis- 
tributed at  certain  intervals  between  the  members  of  the  umir,"  as 
the  village  community  is  known,  for  individual  cultivation.  Though 
some  isolated  examples  of  common  cultivation  of  the  land  have  been 
recorded,  they  are  too  rare  to  be  of  any  practical  economic  significance. 

A  certain  degree  of  economic  equalit}7  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  village  before  emancipation.  The  land  was  divided  into 
equivalent  units  (called  tiaglo),  which  were  given  one  apiece  to  the 
working  unit  of  man  and  wife.  Larger  families  were  given  several 
units,  which  carried  with  them  not  only  an  increase  of  rights,  but 
also  of  obligations,  be  it  to  the  private  owners,  the  Crown,  or  the  State. 
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LOCALIZATION    OF   THE    COMMUNE. 

The  communistic  system  of  land  ownership  is  the  predominating 
but  not  the  exclusive  one.  It  is  unknown  in  the  entire  western  part 
of  Russia,  including  the  Baltic  provinces  (Esthonia,  Courland,  and 
Livonia),  and  scarcelj"  known  in  the  Lithuanian  provinces  of  Yilna, 
Grodno,  Kovno,  and  Minsk,  and  very  limited  in  Podolia,  Volhynia, 
and  even  Kiev  and  Bessarabia  in  the  extreme  south.  It  becomes  more 
widespread  toward  the  east  and  includes  95  per  cent  and  even  100  per 
cent  in  the  central,  eastern,  and  southeastern  provinces. 

Table  30. — Communal  and  household  ownership  of  land  by  the  peasants. 
[Information  from  the  same  source  as  in  Table  27.] 


Region. 


Households. 


Communal  own- 
ership. 


Number. 


Per 


Central  Agricultural 1, 243, 

Middle  Volga 1, 053, 

Lower  Volga :  324, 

New  Russia 400, 

Southwestern 95, 

Little  Russia 415, 

Moscow  Industrial 1,036, 


White  Russia . . 

Ural 

Northern 

Lake 

Lithuania 


297, 
764, 
185, 
401, 
1, 


Household  own- 
ership. 


Number. 


158, 

27, 

7, 

7, 

594. 

406, 

30, 

178, 

51, 

9, 

11, 

239, 


Per 


11.3 
2.5 
2.3 
1.8 

86.2 

49.4 
2.9 

37.5 
6.3 
5.1 
2.8 

99.4 


Total 6, 219,  971       78.  3     1,' 


Land  held. 


Communal  own- 
ership. 


34,  371, 635 
30, 254, 410 
23,  076,  647 
14, 452,  537 

2,421,095 
10,013,916 
29, 128, 830 

9. 764,  539 
31,991,763 

8,  795, 831 

14, 425, 437 

75,-221 


208,771,861 


Per 

cent. 


88.2 
97.5 
97.9 
98.0 
15.5 
58.2 
97.2 
55.  5 
95.7 
97.4 
97.0 
0.7 


81.2 


Household  own- 
ership. 


4,  606,  433 

776, 320 

500,  541 

298, 627 

13, 193, 142 

7, 199, 363 
842, 018 

7, 818,  704 

1,421.114 

238,  073 

450,  329 

10,  946,  644 


Per 
cent. 


11.8 
2.5 
2.1 
2.0 

84.5 

41.8 
2.8 

44.5 
4.3 
2.6 
3.0 

99.3 


48.  291. : 


18.8 


ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    COMMUNE. 


The  actual  working  methods  of  the  modern  Russian  village  are  far 
from  being  uniform  or  simple.  Where  the  communistic  system  of 
land  ownership  exists  the  land  of  the  commune  is  divided  among  the 
members;  but  the  basis  of  the  division,  the  old  "tiaglo,''  or  man- 
and-wife  unit,  has  survived  in  only  a  very  few  communes.  Most  fre- 
quently the  number  of  "  revision  souls*' — male  persons  as  determined 
by  the  tenth  revision  (census)  of  1858 — serves  as  a  basis  for  the  dis- 
tribution, notwithstanding  the  great  changes  in  composition  of  the 
population.  Other  bases  are  the  total  number  of  male  persons,  the 
number  of  male  workers,  the  total  population,  and  so  on.  The  tran- 
sition to  the  latter  s}Tstem  has  been  a  victory  for  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic need  rather  than  economic  power. 

When  the  land  is  divided,  it  enters  into  the  private  use  of  the  sepa- 
rate families,  but  the  power  of  the  commune  may  assert  itself  at  any 
time  in  redistribution  of  the  land,  which  may  be  ordered  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  male  members  of  the  commune.  Partial  redivisions 
occur  very  frequently  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  adjust  the  conditions 
to  the  current  changes,  as  death  of  the  head  of  a  family  or  failing  of 
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economic  power  of  a  particular  family.  General  redivisions  are 
ordered  from  time  to  time,  usually  through  efforts  of  the  dissatisfied 
elements  of  a  commune. 

In  the  epoch  of  serfdom  the  landlord  would  frequently  order  redis- 
tributions, for  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  utilize  all  the  productive 
power  of  the  commune.  Among  the  State  peasants  a  general  redis- 
tribution was  customary  with  each  "revision,"  i.  e.,  enumeration  of 
the  peasants.  But  no  revision  was  ordered  after  1858,  and,  as  the 
emancipation  law  left  the  matter  of  redistribution  with  the  individual 
communes,  a  great  variety  of  methods  sprang  up.  The  frequency  of 
redistribution  varies  from  one  each  year  to  one  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
It  may  consist  in  a  simple  exchange  of  given  parcels,  or  may  mean  a 
general  reparceling  of  communal  arable  land,  perhaps  on  an  entirely 
new  basis.  In  either  case  a  serious  struggle  is  waged  between  those 
who  would  profit  and  those  who  would  lose  by  the  transaction.  The 
poorer  and  more  careless  farmer  who  has  exhausted  his  land  and  neg- 
lected its  manuring  may  covet  the  well-cared-for  and  fertile  lot  of  his 
neighbor,  or  the  peasant  with  many  daughters  and  few  male  persons 
in  his  family  may  envy  his  more  fortunate  brother,  whose  numerous 
male  progeny  has  helped  him  acquire  a  large  share  of  the  communal 
land.  With  the  necessity  of  the  two-thirds  vote  for  a  redivision  and 
the  growing  economic  influence  of  the  well-to-do  peasants,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  general  redivisions  is  rapidly  diminishing  throughout 
all  provinces. 

METHODS   OF    DIVISION    OF    COMMUNAL   LAND. 

The  methods  of  division  of  communal  land  are  quite  complicated. 
After  division  the  use  ownership  of  the  land  becomes  private  and  the 
power  of  the  commune  is  at  least  temporarily  suspended;  it  must  not 
be  imagined,  however,  that  even  temporarily  the  Russian  communal 
land  is  transformed  into  so  many  holdings  similar  to  American  farms. 
Without  an  assured  permanency  of  holding,  living  on  the  land  allotted 
becomes  a  physical  impossibility,  as  the  house  can  not  be  moved  each 
3^ear  or  even  each  decade  to  a  new  place.  Nor  was  such  isolation  of 
each  family  on  its  lot  necessary  in  the  days  of  serfdom.  The  peasants, 
therefore,  live  together  in  the  village;  and  their  homesteads,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  have  been  redeemed  entirely  independently 
of  the  arable  land,  and  have  become  the  private  property  of  the  fam- 
ilies.    It  is  only  the  arable  land  that  is  divided  or  exchanged. 

Nor  can  the  whole  communal  territory  be  divided  into  so  many  great 
parts  among  the  individual  households,  in  view  of  the  great  differences 
in  nature  and  quality  of  the  land,  if  any  semblance  of  justice  is  to  be 
realized.  As  the  predominating  system  of  agriculture  in  Russia  is  the 
three-field  system,  the  entire  land  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each 
part  is  divided  into  parcels  according  to  soil,  fertility,  etc.     In  all  the 
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three  fields  the  number  of  parcels  often  reaches  30  or  54.  These  large 
parcels  are  then  divided  into  long  rectangular  strips,  supposedly  equal 
in  agricultural  value,  and  these  strips  become  the  units  of  household 
distribution.  A  full  dessiatine  sometimes  serves  as  a  unit  for  division 
into  strips,  especially  where  the  ground  is  even  and  of  uniform  quality, 
so  that  it  can  be  cut  into  large  strips;  but  the  unit  is  often  smaller, 
sometimes  very  much  smaller,  and  the  land  of  each  household  is  inva- 
riably divided  into  more  or  less  numerous  strips,  all  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  place  of 
habitation.     Meadows  are  divided  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  use  of  the  pasture  lands  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  communistic. 
The  live  stock  of  all  the  members  of  a  commune  is  let  out  on  the  com- 
mon pasture  ground  without  any  regulations.  In  some  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  provinces  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  admitted  is  allotted 
and  a  special  payment  is  required  for  additional  stock.  Very  little 
forest  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  but  where  it  is  found  it  is 
carefully  redistributed  among  the  households,  and  often  for  perma- 
nent tenure.  In  some  districts  and  provinces  even  the  garden  and  the 
orchard  are  liable  to  redistribution,  but  these  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  considered  private  property. 

PRIVATE  LAND  OWNERSHIP. 

To  complete  the  statement  of  the  Russian  system  of  land  ownership 
as  established  by  the  emancipation  act  of  1861  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  practically  all  the  land  which  was 
not  allotted  to  the  peasants  was,  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation,  the 
property  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  noblemen;  that  the  land  property 
of  the  State  amounted  to  more  than  400,000,000  acres,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  forests  in  the  north  (the  two  provinces  of  Archangel  and 
Vologda  alone  containing  more  than  270,000,000  acres);  and  that  the 
nobility  holdings  equaled  the  share  of  the  peasants;  and,  as  in  1858  the 
nobility  constituted  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  European 
Russia  and  the  peasants  82.5  per  cent,  it  is  easily  seen  that  two  entirely 
different  systems  of  land  ownership  were  created  by  the  acts  of 
emancipation. 

LANDS    OF  THE    NOBLEMEN. 

By  the  act  of  emancipation  the  22,500,000  private  serfs  of  the  nobil- 
ity received  altogether  91,000,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  of  the  noblemen,  and  the  247,000,000  acres  became 
absolute  private  property  of  the  880,000  members  of  the  nobility. 
Even  in  1877,  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  emancipation,  the  aver- 
age size  of  a  nobleman's  estate  was  1,722  acres. 

The  first  and  only  complete  land  census  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  was  taken  in  1877.  By  that  time  the  noblemen  had  lost  a  consid- 
erable share  of  their  holdings,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reparceling  of 
larger  estates  had  taken  place.     Still  the  data  of  that  census  are  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  private-land  ownership  as  it  was  created 
in  Russia  by  the  emancipation  act. 

Table  31. — Private  oivnership  of  land  in  Russia  in  1877. 


Proprietors. 

Land  owned. 

'  Average 

Class  of  owners. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

estate,  in 
acres. 

114, 716 
12,630 
58,  004 

273,  074 
22, 934 

23.8 
2.6 
12.1 

56.7 

4.8 

197, 520, 160 

26, 440,  757 

5, 155, 355 

13,  514, 223 

4,  677, 805 

79.8 

10.7 

2.1 

5.5 

1,722 

2,093 
89 

49 

Others 

204 

Total 

481,358 

100.0 

247,308,300           100.0 

514 

While  the  peasants  constituted  as  early  as  1877  almost  three-fifths 
of  the  total  number  of  the  private  estate  owners,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  private  land  belonged  to  them,  as  the  average  size  of  the  private 
estate  of  the  peasant  was  very  small.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  pri- 
vate land  still  belonged  to  the  noblemen,  who  constituted  only  24  per 
cent  of  the  owners;  and  the  large  estate  was  the  rule,  as  the  high 
average  of  more  than  1,700  acres  per  estate  shows. 

That  most  of  this  private  land  was  held  by  a  few  thousand  noble- 
men, while  the  rest,  even  of  the  noblemen,  possessed  only  very  small 
farms,  is  shown  in  Table  32. 

Table  32. — Ownership  of  private  lands  in  European  Russia  in  1877. 


Proprietors. 

Land  owned. 

Average 
size  of 

estate,  in 
acres. 

Size  of  estate. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

10  dessiatines  and  under  (27  acres  and  under) . 

11  to  100  dessiatines  (28  to  270  acres) 

244,  376 

160, 505 

47,  482 

13, 169 

13. 458 

1,444 

924 

50.8 
33.3 

9.9 

2.7 

2.8 

.3 

.2 

2, 590, 227 
14, 365, 692 
30, 576,  767 
25, 193,  268 
74, 402,  501 
26,  663, 898 

73,  515,  947 

1.0 

5.8 
12.4 
10.2 
30.1 
10,8 

29.7 

11 
90 

101  to  500  dessiatines  (271  to  1,350  acres) 

501  to  1,000  dessiatines  (1,351  to  2,700  acres)  .... 
1,001  to  5,000  dessiatines  (2,701  to  13,500  acres).. 
5.001  to  10,000  dessiatines  (13,501  to  27,000  acres) . 
10,001  dessiatines  and  more  (27,001  acres  and 
more) 

644 

1,913 

5,528 

18, 465 

79,563 

481,  358 

100.0 

247,  308,  300 

100.0 

514 

LARGE    ESTATES   IN    A    FEW    HANDS. 

By  dividing  the  total  number  of  private  estate  owners  into  three 
classes  it  is  found  that  the  small  estate  owners  who  owned  less  than 
100  dessiatines  (270  acres)  constituted  84  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber and  held  only  7  per  cent  of  the  private  land;  the  middle-sized 
estate  owners,  with  holdings  of  from  100  to  500  dessiatines  (270  to  1,350 
acres),  constituted  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  and  owned  12  per 
cent  of  the  land,  while  the  very  large  estate  owners,  whose  number 
equaled  only  28,995,  or  6  per  cent  for  entire  European  Russia,  held 
almost  200,000,000  acres,  or  over  80  per  cent.  Less  than  one  thousand 
of  the  largest  estate  owners  claimed  over  73,500,000  of  acres. 

CHANGES  IN  LAND  OWNERSHIP. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  system  of  land  owner- 
ship as  established  in  1861  did  not  offer  any  guaranty  of  stability.     On 
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one  hand  the  feudal  landlords,  who  at  one  stroke  were  transformed 
into  modern  capitalistic  landowners  with  enormous  landholdings  and 
considerable  amounts  of  free  capital,  were  not  at'  all  prepared  to  fill 
their  new  economic  position.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  rubles  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  as  reimbursement  for  the  emancipation 
of  serfs  were  freely  spent  instead  of  -  being  invested  productively 
in  farming;  and  a  sale  of  the  noblemen's  land  was  the  necessary 
sequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exceedingly  small  parcels  granted 
to  the  peasantry,  which  were  mostly  based  upon  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  subsistence,  were  bound  to  become  smaller  and  more  insuf- 
ficient as  the  population  grew  and  as  additional  "  souls"  were  admitted 
to  share  in  the  land  of  village  communes. 

A  hunger  for  land,  therefore,  developed  in  the  heart  of  the  peasant 
which  was  partly  satisfied  by  purchases  and  partly  by  renting.  Yet 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  peasants  was  necessarily  a  very  limited 
one,  and  they  were  not  the  main  buyers  of  the  land  that  was  sold  by 
the  nobility.  A  third  class  of  landowners  developed  from  the  midst 
of  the  classes  of  ';  merchants"  and  ''burghers"  in  the  terminology  of 
Russian  law.  or  capitalists  and  entrepreneurs,  who  purchased  the  land 
to  manage  it  on  strict  business  principles. 

noblemen's  landholdings  decrease. 

Such  was.  in  a  very  general  way,  the  trend  of  the  change  in  land 
ownership  in  Russia.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  reconstruct  a  complete 
statistical  picture  of  these  changes  such  as  would  be  possible  with  data 
of  a  regular  system  of  periodical  land  censuses.  The  first  complete 
land  census  of  European  Russia  was  taken  in  1877.  The  second  one 
was  taken  in  1887,  but  its  data  were  never  completely  worked  out. 

Xo  other  land  censuses  were  undertaken;  but  the  changes  proceeded 

after  1887  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  there  are  only  fragmentary  data  from 

various  official  and  unofficial  sources  to  indicate  the  exact  extent  of  these 

changes. 

Table  33. — Changes  in  distribution  of  ownership. 


Class  of  owners. 

1S77. 

1 

1887 

b 

1900.  & 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Acres.         Per  cent. 

Xobilitv 

197. 498, 000 
13,  513.  000 
36,270.000 

79.87 
5.46  i 
14.67 

176, 265, 000 
33, 953.  000 
48,030,000 

68.25 
13. 15 

18.60    : 

145,803,000            52.94 
53,70'\000            19.50 

Merchants  and  others 

75,  910, 000  1          27.  56 

Total 

247,281,000 

100.  00 

258.  248.  000 

100.  00 

275,  415,  000           100.  00 

a  Pozemelnaya  Sobstvennost  Evropeiskoi  Rossiiza  1877-1878  god  (Statisticheski  Vremennik  Rossiskoi 
Imperii,  Seria  III  Vypu.sk  10). 

b  V.  V.  Sviatlovski  "Mobilization  of  land  property  in  Russia,"  Travaux  de  la  Societe  imperiale  libre 
£conomique.  November,  1903  (in  Russian).  Data  based  upon  data  of  the  department  of  direct  taxes, 
the  author  of  the  study  being  chief  of  the  statistical  division  of  that  department. 

According  to  other  sources  of  information,  the  nobility's  share  in 
the  land  property  of  European  Russia  decreased  within,  thirty  years  a 

«  V.  V.  Sviatlovski  "Mobilization  of  land  property  in  Russia,"  Travaux  de  la  Societe 
imperiale  libre  economique.     November,  1903  (in  Russian). 
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24,245,436  dessiatines,  and  in  the  following  five  years  5,420,113. 
rate  of  decrease  approached  1,000,000  dessiatines  a  }7ear. 


The 
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If  the  enormous  tracts  of  land  thus  proved  a  burden  for  the  nobility, 
the  position  of  the  peasants  in  regard  to  land  ownership  was  entirely 
different.  The  average  allotment  of  land  per  male  person  was  mod- 
erate enough  except  in  the  extreme  northern  provinces,  where  the 
land  though  abundant  was  poor,  and  in  a  few  southern  and  south- 
eastern provinces.  But  even  at  the  time  these  statistical  data  were 
obtained  the  average  holdings  of  9,  13,  and  16  acres  per  male  person 
of  the  serf,  Crown,  and  State  peasants  had  more  than  a  theoretical 
significance,  as  the  population  had  grown  considerably  since  1861. 
Taking  only  the  46  governments  to  which  the  emancipation  acts 
applied/'  the  number  of  male  persons  belonging  to  the  village  com- 
munities increased  from  22,396,069  in  1858  to  32,558,043  in  1893.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  average  holding  per  male  person  rapidly 
declined,  even  though  the  refusal  of  many  communes  to  agree  to  a 
redistribution  of  land  has  brought  into  existence  a  class  of  landless 
peasants  who  numbered  726,338  households  in  1893. 

The  greedy  striving  of  the  peasant  after  land,  which  forced  him  to 
pay  even  exorbitant  prices  and  agree  to  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  order  to  find  the  possibility  of  applying  his  unoccupied  time 
and  energy,  led,  as  already  shown,  to  a  transfer  of  noblemen's  lands  to 
peasants  on  a  considerable  scale.  Yet  the  average  holdings  per  male 
person  decreased,  notwithstanding  these  transfers,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  34. 


Table  34. 

— Decrease  in  the  landholdi 

ngs  of  the 

peasants,  186 1-1896.  a 

1861. 

1896. 

Decrease  of 
average  hold- 
ings per  male 

Region. 

Male 
peasants.'' 

Land  al- 
lotted. 

Aver- 
age per 
male. 

Male 
peasants.  <■ 

Land 
owned. 

Aver- 
age per 
male. 

Central  Agricultural . . 

Number. 

3, 910, 387 

2,771,935 

1,199,995 

1,218,088 

1,837,519 

1,954,295 

2, 739, 030 

1,357,067 

2,  354, 951 

499, 086 

990, 974 

878, 317 

Acres. 
38, 987, 302 
32,227,712 
49,  504, 523 
22, 358, 870 
15, 667, 153 
17,  223, 122 
29,  973, 214 
17, 593,  624 
48, 231, 723 
9, 033, 904 
14,  906,  974 
11,  037, 181 

Acres. 

9.97 

11.63 

41.25 

18.36 

8.53 

8.81 

10.94 

12.96 

20.  48 

18.10 

15.04 

12.57 

Number. 
5,  749,  364 
3, 958, 220 
1,663,600 
2, 399, 602 
3, 007, 508 
2,  929,  475 
3,461,813 
2, 322, 269 
3, 452, 151 
732,  653 
1, 420, 402 
1,459,986 

Acres. 
40, 542, 475 
33, 525, 954 
57, 173,  707 
28,  640,  577 
16,  367,  471 
22, 204, 223 
37, 944, 553 
23,  744, 401 
58, 280,  044 
11,139,232 
27,361,190 
13,791,417 

Acres. 
7.05 
8.47 
34.37 
11.94 
5.44 
7.58 
10.96 
10.22 
16.88 
15.  20 
19.26 
9.45 

Acres. 
2.92 
3.16 
6.88 
6.42 
3.09 
1.23 
rf.02 
2.74 
3.60 
2.90 

d4.22 
3.12 

Percent. 
29.3 

27  2 

16.7 

New  Russia 

35.0 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Moscow  Industrial 

White  Russia 

36.2 
14.0 
ri0.2 
21.1 

Ural 

17.6 

Northern 

16.0 

Lake 

Lithuania 

d28.1 
24.  8 

European  Russia. 

21, 711, 644   306,  745,  302 

14.13  ,32,557,043 

370, 715, 244 

11.39 

2.74 

19.4 

a  Compiled  from  Posemelnaia  Sobstvennost  Evropeiskol  Rossii,  1877-78.    Annuaire  statistique  de 
la  Russie,  1896.    Eghegodnik  ministerstva  Finansov,  1903. 
M858.  ci893.  d  Increase. 

« In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  peasants  were  freed  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  the  Don  Army  Territory  there  was  no  serfdom. 
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The  average  holdings  per  male  decreased  perceptibly — about  20  per 
cent  for  all  of  European  Russia,  The  decrease  was  larger  in  the 
black-soil  provinces,  reaching  as  much  as  35  and  36  per  cent  in  New 
Russia  and  the  Southwestern  Region.  Yet,  where  the  original  allot- 
ments were  considerable,  the  effects  of  this  decrease  were  not  so 
severely  felt,  as  in  the  Central  Agricultural  and  Middle  Volga  regions. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  development  of  the  last  three  decades  was 
the  appearance  of  agriculture  on  such  a  small  scale  that  it  could  no 
longer  serve  as  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  source  of  income, 

PRIVATE  AND  PEASANT  FARMING  COMPARED. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  pages  that  two  systems  of  land  own- 
ership have  been  created  in  Russia  by  the  act  of  emancipation,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  corresponding  to  them  two  different  s}Tstems  of 
agriculture,  different  in  methods  of  field  rotation,  kind  of  crops,  etc. 
To  a  great  extent  the  two  systems  overlap.  The  private  estate  holder 
may  rent  his  land  to  the  peasant,  or  he  may  cultivate  the  land  by  hir- 
ing peasants  with  their  horses  and  implements.  Again,  the  agricul- 
ture on  the  private  lands  bought  by  the  peasants  in  small  lots  may  not 
differ  from  the  typical  peasant  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
renting  land  from  his  neighbor  the  richer  peasant  may  amass  the  use, 
if  not  the  ownership,  of  the  communal  land. 

While  these  limitations  must  be  kept  in  mind,  the  statistical  data  in 
regard  to  private  lands  (lands  held  in  fee  simple)  and  peasant  lands  are 
very  significant. 

Table  35. — Clianges  in  distribution  of  private  and  peasant  arable  land. 


Class  of  proprietors. 

1881. 

1901. 

Acres.        \  Per  cent. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

87,330,281  !          30.3 
200,637,142  ,           69.7 

103,  778,  693 
206, 953,  300 

33.4 

Peasant 

66.6 

Total 

287,  967,  423 

100.0 

310,731,933  ;          100.0 

1 

As  almost  exclusively  arable  land  was  alloted  to  the  peasantry,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that,  while  alloted  lands  scarcely  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  land  property  in  European  Russia,  the  peasants  have  now 
66.6  per  cent  of  the  arable  land.  Yet  for  the  same  reasons  further 
increase  of  arable  land  is  scarcely  possible  on  peasant  lands,  while  pri- 
vate lands  admit  of  further  clearings.  This  explains  why  within 
twenty  years  the  peasant  arable  land  has  increased  only  3.1  per  cent 
and  the  private  arable  land  18.8  per  cent.  A  much  greater  part  of  the 
arable  land  is  planted  each  year  by  the  peasants  than  by  the  private 
landowners,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  statement:" 

«  Sbornik  Svedenii  po  Evropeiskoi  Eossii  za  1882  god;  Statistika  Rossiiskoi  Imperii, 
LIII.  Urozhai  1901  goda,  III;  Statistika  Rossiiskoi  Imperii,  LYII.  Urozhai  1903 
goda,  I  and  II. 
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Total  cultivated  land, 

1881. 

Total  cultivated  land, 
1903.a 

Class  of  proprietors. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 

of  arable 

land. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 

of  arable 

land. 

48, 320, 940 
126,  252, 356 

55.3 
62.9 

63, 892, 503 
139, 374, 059 

61  6 

67.4 

Total 

174,  573, 296 

60.  6 

203,  266,  562 

65  4 

a  As  no  data  in  regard  to  total  land  cultivated  can  be  obtained  for  later  than  1881,  these  data  have 
been  obtained  by  adding  all  the  crops  reported  which  includes  all  cereals,  all  pulse,  potatoes,  flax, 
and  hemp.  The  data  for  grass  seed  published  in  1901  have  also  been  added.  Only  beets  and  a  few 
minor  crops  are  missing,  which  together  constitute  about  1  per  cent  of  the  land  cultivated. 

The  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  pressure  of  population  upon 
the  land  of  the  peasants.  As  the  lack  of  land  is  being  felt  more  and 
more,  the  percentage  of  the  arable  land  cultivated  each  year  grows, 
encroaching  upon  the  land  left  fallow.  The  further  extension  of 
agriculture  has  a  much  wider  field  on  the  private  lands  than  on 
peasant  lands,  the  difference  being  much  greater  in  the  center  and 
the  entire  south  and  southwest. 

WHEAT  AND  RYE  ON  PRIVATE  AND  PEASANT  LANDS. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  inroads  of  wheat  upon  the  rye 
area  constitute  the  most  significant  tendency  of  Russian  agriculture. 
It  is  very  important  to  determine  the  relation  of  private  and  peasant 
agriculture  to  this  tendency. 

R}re  occupies  a  much  more  important  position  in  peasant  agriculture 
than  in  private  estate  agriculture. 

Table  37. — Private  and  peasant  rye  acreage. 


Land  in  rye,  1881. 

Land  in  rye,  1903. 

Class  of  proprietors. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Private 

Peasant 

15, 575, 126 
49, 027, 197 

32.2 

38.8 

17, 653, 149 
48,  858, 240 

27.6 
35.1 

Total  

64,  602, 323 

37.2 

66, 511, 389 

32.7 

On  the  other  hand,  exactly  the  opposite  tendency  is  noticed  with 
regard  to  wheat. 

Table  38. — Private  and  peasant  wheat  acreage. 


Land  in  wheat,  1881. 

Land  in  wheat,  1903. 

Class  of  proprietors. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Private 

10, 142, 030 
18, 801, 764 

21.0 
14.9 

17,  626, 965 
26, 126, 252 

27.6 

18.7 

Total  

28, 943, 794 

16.6 

43,753,217 

21.5 
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Not  only  is  a  larger  share  of  the  private  lands  devoted  to  wheat  than 
of  the  peasants'  lands,  but  this  difference  shows  a  decided  tendency  to 
increase,  as  it  was  6.1  per  cent  in  1881  and  8.9  per  cent  in  1903.  The 
peasants'  lands  still  continue  to  contribute  much  the  larger  share  of 
wheat  and  rye.  Yet,  while  the  peasants'  share  in  the  rye  acreage  has 
decreased  only  from  75.7  per  cent  to  73.5  per  cent,  their  share  in 
wheat  acreage  has  decreased  from  61.9  to  59.7  per  cent;  while  the 
wheat  acreage  on  peasants'  lands  increased  39  per  cent  within  twenty- 
two  years,  the  increase  on  private  lands  was  71  per  cent. 

The  cause  of  this  essential  difference  between  private-estate  farm- 
ing and  peasant  farming  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  rye  is  the  main 
article  of  food  of  the  Eussian  people,  and  especially  of  the  Russian 
peasant.  Since  the  majority  of  the  peasants  produce  grain  for  their 
own  consumption  and  have  no  surplus  left  for  sale,  rye,  requiring  less 
work  and  giving  a  better  yield,  remains  the  preferred  crop  for  the 
peasant.  Commercial  farming  has  gained  a  great  deal  more  ground 
on  private  estates,  especially  in  farming  on  a  large  scale,  which  is  all- 
done  on  private  lands.  As  a  necessary  consequence  wheat  culture  has 
very  rapidly  increased  on  private  lands,  and  it  shows  a  considerable, 
though  smaller,  increase  on  peasants'  land  as  well. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  WHEAT  ON  PRIVATE  AND  PEASANT 

LANDS. 

No  less  significant  is  the  difference  between  private  and  peasant  lands 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  winter  and  spring 
wheat  crop. 

Table  39. — Private  and  peasant  winter  wheat  acreage. 


Land  in  winter  wheat, 
1881. 

Land  in  winter  wheat, 
1903. 

Class  of  proprietors. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Private 

4, 034. 758 
2,  841,  656 

8.3 
2.3 

5,672,437 
3,  098, 394 

8.9 

2.2 

Total  

6,  876, 414              3.  9 

8,  770, 831                4.  3 

Both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  winter  wheat  culture  on  private 
lands  exceeds  that  on  peasant  lands,  its  share  in  the  total  area  being  four 
times  as  great,  and  this  difference  has  been  considerably  emphasized 
by  the  developments  of  the  last  twenty  years,  as,  of  the  total  increase 
of  1,886,561  acres  in  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat,  1,629,580  acres,  or 
86.1  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  the  private  estates.  Of  all  the  win- 
ter wheat  area,  the  peasants'  share  was  only  11.3  per  cent  in  1881  and 
by  1903  it  was  reduced  to  35.3  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  a  much 
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larger  part  of  the  spring  wheat  is  grown  by  the  peasant,  though  pro- 
portionately even  spring  wheat  plays  at  present  a  more  important  part 
on  private  lands. 

Table  40. — Private  and  peasant  spring  ivheat  acreage. 


Land  in  spring  wheat, 
1881. 

Land  in  spring  wheat, 
1903. 

Class  of  proprietors. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

Acres. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
culti- 
vated 
land. 

6, 107, 272 
15, 960, 108 

12.6 
12.6 

ll,9M,528 
23, 027, 858 

18.7 

16.5 

Total . . .  .• 

22,  067, 380 

12.6 

34, 982, 386 

17.2 

Thus  the  share  of  the  peasants  in  the  total  spring  wheat  crop  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  was  reduced  from  72.3  per  cent  to  65.8  per  cent,  while  the 
share  of  the  private  land  owners  increased  from  27.7  to  34.2  per  cent. 
.  This  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  crop  is  worthy  of 
consideration  mainly  because  of  two  facts:  (1)  That  preparation  of  the 
field  for  winter  wheat  requires  better  care  and  more  labor,  and  (2)  that 
winter  wheat  invariably  gives  the  better  yield.  Of  course  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Russian  wheat  belt  no  winter  crop  is  possible  for 
climatic  reasons,  but  wherever  both  crops  are  grown  in  the  same  dis- 
trict the  same  difference  is  observed. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  ON  PRIVATE  AND  PEASANT  LANDS. 

The  quality  and  intensity  of  agricultural  methods  may  best  be 
judged  by  the  yield  of  the  land  cultivated;  and  the  question  of  the 
average  yield  is  the  more  important,  because  even  a  slight  increase  in 
the  yield  would  increase  the  production  of  wheat  in  Russia  much  more 
than  further  extension  of  area  under  wheat.  Agriculture  on  private 
lands  has  been  shown  to  be,  in  mairy  respects,  agriculture  of  a  higher 
quality;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  private 
estates  invariably  give  a  higher  yield. 

Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  from  the  statistical  material  obtain- 
able in  this  country  to  calculate  the  average  yield  on  private  and  peas- 
ant lands  for  the  entire  period  of  twenty-four  years  covered  by  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  Russia.  Data  for  European  Russia  were 
available  for  the  years  1883-1887,  inclusive,  and  for  1891-1903,  inclu- 
sive, except  for  1896,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire  for  the  latter 
period  only.  There  being  very  little,  if  any,  private  land  in  Siberia 
and  Middle  Asia,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis 
into  those  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  Tables  11  and  12  the  average  yield  of  private  and  peasant  lands  is 
compared  for  the  ten  years  1891-1903,  in  the  entire  Russian  Empire, 
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European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Caucasia.  In  view  of  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  yields  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  and  also  of  the  different 
proportions  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  planted  respectively  by  the 
peasants  and  private  estate  owners,  the  comparison  would  be  worthless 
if  the  yield  of  both  varieties  were  not  studied  separately. 

GREAT    DIFFERENCE    IX   YIELD. 

The  last  decade  here  given  includes  three  short-crop  years,  1897, 
1900,  and  1901,  and  two  years  of  unusually  large  crops,  1902  and  1903, 
while  the  four  remaining  years  may  be  described  as  normal.  The 
period  is  therefore  representative  of  the  normal  conditions  of  Russian 
agriculture.  Taking  the  entire  Russian  Empire,  the  excess  of  the 
spring-wheat  yield  on  private  lands  over  that  on  the  peasants*  lands 
is  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre,  which,  with  an  entire  average  yield  of 
8  to  9  bushels,  is  not  a  small  difference.  The  winter  yield  shows  an 
enormous  difference  of  over  3  bushels,  which  is  an  evident  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  private-estate  owners  manure  their  winter  fields,  while 
the  peasants  often  do  not. 

The  difference  is  much  larger,  in  case  of  spring  wheat,  in  European 
Russia  (1.6  bushels)  and  in  Poland  (2.8  bushels),  for  the  large  areas  of 
wheat  in  Siberia  and  Middle  Asia,  which  are  tilled  almost  exclusively 
by  the  peasants  and  have  as  yet  a  much  higher  yield  than  European 
Russia,  obscure  the  very  low  yield  in  European  Russia.  The  con- 
stant character  of  the  data  is  especially  noteworthy.  The  difference 
in  favor  of  private  lands  is  observed  each  year  without  exception,  and 
is  as  surely  found  in  European  Russia  as  in  Caucasia;  found  during 
the  lean  years,  as  surely  as  during  the  fat  years.  The  rule  holds 
equally  true,  even  with  smaller  subdivisions,  throughout  the  entire 
Russia. 

Table  41. — Average  yield  per  acre  of  winter  wheat  on  peasant  and  private  lands,  1883- 

1887  and  1894-1903. « 


Year  and  class  of  proprietors. 


S 
S  6 


[Private  . . 
■\Peasant.. 
("Private  . . 
'(Peasant.. 
(Private  ., 
"\Peasant. 
,  QQft     .  (Private  . 

I88b  --  •■•\Peasant.. 

(Private  . 


1883 
1884 


lSx5 


1SS7 


Average . 


"1  Peasant. 

(Private  . . 
T  Peasant. . 


Bush 
(b) 

(b) 
(6) 

£1 

ib) 

(&) 
(*>) 
(*) 
(») 


Bush. 
(?) 
(b) 
lb) 
(*) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(*) 
(b) 
(b) 


(b) 
(b) 


O 


Bush, 
(b) 
{b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 
■(b) 


(b) 
(b) 


Bush. 


12.6 
9.6 
12.4 


5.0 
15.6 
12.5 


"35 


Bush. 

12.5 
10.9 
11.7 
10.7 
13.8 
11.3 
5.0 
3.2 
15.6 
14.7 


11.1     11.7 
10.2 


Bush. 
7.9 
5.2 

10.0 
6.7 
9.1 
6.4 
7.3 
4.9 

12.2 
9.3 


9.3 


Bush. 
7.8 
7.9 
15.5 
13.2 
15.3 
13.8 
6.2 
5.  7 
18.9 
17.1 


12.7 
11.5 


3  £ 


Bush. 

8.1 

6.5 
12.8 
10.5 
11.9 

9.7 

3.7 

3. 0       9. 2 
18. 
14. 


Bush. 

9.3 

8.6 

12.8 

11.3 

10.1 

9.6 

9.6 

2 

12.6 

11.1 


Bush. 
9.7 
8.2 
12.6 
10.9 
12.5 
10.4 
11.7 
9.9 
13.7 
12.0 


Bush. 
15.0 
10.7 

i  19.8 
9.6 
19  6 
17.0 
14.9 
10.4 
21.9 
1S.0 


11.0 


10.9  I  12.0 
10.0  !  10.3 


18.2 
13.1 


a  Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee,  published  as  "  Urozhai  1. 
goda." 
b  Xo  data. 
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Table  41. — Average  yield  per  acre  of  winter  wheat  on  peasant  and  private  lands,  1883- 
1887  and  1894-1903— Continued. 
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15.1 
11.9 

.Bms/i. 
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12.7 
15.7 
13. 2 

Bush. 
11.5 
10.9 
13.2 

12.4 

Bush. 
15.1 
12.2 

15.2 
11.2 

Bush. 
17.8 
17.3 
18.8 
17.5 

Bush. 
12.1 

9.4 
12.9 

8.6 

Bush, 
17.5 
16.3 
16.9 
15.2 

Bush. 
18.8 
15.7 
18.2 
15. 2 

Bush. 

12.7 

10.1 

8.4 

8.3 

Bush. 
12.5 
11.0 
10.3 
10.4' 

Bush. 
19.0 
17.2 
16.6 
14.2 

1896  {Peasant" 

|  Private.. 

i8y '  1  Peasant. . 

1  Private.. 

lbyb  (Peasant.. 

8.7 

6.2 

14.1 

10.9 

15.5 

13.5 
18.5 
16.4 

6.9 

5.3 

11.3 

9.7 

7.7 
6.3 
13.7 
11.3 

7.7 
6.3 
9.7 
9.0 

6.2 
4.4 
11.3 

7.1 

8.4 

7.5 
17.9 
16.3 

10.8 
9.0 
13.6 
11.4 

11.5 
10.5 
15.1 
12.0 

13.2 
10.8 
15.1 
12.3 

18.4 
16.5 
20.9 
18.3 

)    Average ™t;; 

13.2 
10.2 

16.2 
14.0 

10.7 
9.6 

12.9 
10.2 

13.5 
12.5 

10.6 
7.4 

15.2 
13.8 

15.4 
12.8 

11.9 
10.2 

12.8 
11.1 

18.7 
16.6 

q                                   /Private.. 
ibyy  IPeasant.. 

m {KES:: 

"oi {«:: 

(Private.. 
19U2  \Peasant.. 

1^03 {?SS;; 

14.7 
10.8 
11.4 
8.9 
14.9 
11.8 
17.2 
12.9 
14.8 
11.9 

17.3 
14.9 
15.6 
13.8 
11.8 
11.1 
16.3 
14.4 
15.5 
13.8 

11.2 
10.2 
10.4 
8.9 
11.7 
10.5 
11.2 
11.0 
11.1 
10.5 

14.8 
11.0 
10.7 
8.0 
15.9 
13.6 
18.4 
15.1 
15.2 
13.4 

17.5 
12.7 
19.5 
17.4 
14.2 
12.6 
18.4 
14.0 
16.4 
13.1 

9.8 
4.9 
8.6 
5.3 
13.5 
10.2 
14.4 
11.3 
12.9 
10.5 

20.3 
16.5 
10.2 
8.6 
20.6 
18.0 
23.9 
20.0 
19.1 
16.9 

15.3 
11.8 

13.8 
10.9 
14.2 
13.1 
23.4 
19.2 
14.6 
13.0 

14.9 
12.1 

10.8 
10.6 
13.3 
11.6 

12.7 
11.7 
12.2 
11.2 

14.4 

11.4 
11.7 
10.2 
12.2 
11.2 
14.2 
11.5 
13.6 
12.4 

21.1 
18.8 
18.8 
17.6 
19.1 
17.2 
17.9 
17.3 
21.0 
20.0 

Average... {££*;; 

14.6 
11.3 

15.3 
13.6 

11.1 
10.2 

15.0 
12.  2 

17.2 
14.0 

11.8 

8.4 

18.8 
16.0 

16.3 

13.6 

12.8 
11.4 

13.2 
11.3 

19.6 

18.2 

a  Data  unobtainable  in  this  country. 


Table  42. — Average  yield  per  acre  of  spring  wheat  on  peasant  and  private  land, 
1883-1887  and  1894-1903. « 
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(&) 

Bush. 
7.8 
7.8 
9.1 
■8.3 
4.6 
4.5 
5.8 
5.4 
9.4 
7.6 

.Bws/i. 
8.5 
6.4 
8.0 
6.1 
4.7 
2.8 
4.8 
3.2 
11.1 
9.6 

Bush. 
12.1 
10.7 
8.3 
7.1 
5.4 
4.7 
7.6 
7.9 
6.3 
7.1 

Bush. 
12.1 
10.7 
14.1 

12.8 
6.2 
5.9 
8.0 
6.5 
3.8 
4.2 

Bush. 
6.7 
6.3 
7.8 
6.4 
3.2 
3.0 
4.9 
4.4 

10.3 
8.2 

Bush. 
7.9 
5.5 
9.8 
6.7 
8.9 
6.9 
6.2 
4.6 
14.6 
10.1 

Bush. 
6.5 
5.6 
7.5 
6.7 
5.3 
3.9 
4.8 
3.4 
14.5 
12.1 

Bush. 

10.4 

10.1 

11.7 

10.8 

10.7 

10.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.5 

8.1 

Bush. 
8.2 
8.1 
8.8 
8.9 
6.2 
6.6 
9.8 
9.1 
10.2 
10.1 

9.6 
7.5 
9."5 
8.3 
8.9 
6.8 
9.2 
8.3 
10.4 
8.3 

Bush. 
15.4 
12.4 
14.9 
12.5 
12.7 
11.1 
13.2 
11.2 
16.3 
13.3 

Aver-  /Private  .. 
age..  (Peasant.. 

(6) 
(ft) 

7.3 
6.7 

7.4 
5.6 

7.9 
7.5 

12.1 
9.8 

7.1 
5.5 

8.8 
8.0 

13.4 

11.0 

8.3 

6.5 

6.6 

5.7 

10.7 
8.5 
9.1 
■6.8 

9.5 
6.8 

15.3 
11.1 
15.5 
11.9 

7.7 
6.3 

13.5 

10.3 

12.1 

9.7 

10.1 
9.6 

10.4 
14.2 
10.4 
10.4 

8.6 
8.6 

11.2 
11.2 
10.3 
10.3 

9.5 

7.8 

14.7 
11.9 
10.6 
9.5 

14.5 
12.1 

1894          /Private  .. 

ibyi {Peasant.. 

1sqr          /Private  „. 
1895 {Peasant.. 

11.8 

10.4 

9.4 

7.9 

12.4 
11.2 
9.4 
9.1 

11.8 
9.6 
9.4 
7.2 

12.1 
8.5 

11.4 
8.6 

18.9 
15.0 
16.0 
14.7 

18y6 {pedant  e" 

ico-7          (Private  .. 

189 ' {Peasant.. 

18Qe          (Private  .. 
1898 {Peasant.. 

8.0 
6.9 
10.1 

8.3 

5.8 

4.6 

11.3 

9.6 

8.0 
5.9 
9.9 
7.6 

5.9 
4.1 
10.4 
8.2 

6.0 
5.3 
6.1 
4.5 

6.2 
5.0 
5.5 
5.2 

8.5 
5.7 
11.1 

8.4 

12.5 
8.4 
15.6 
13.7 

9.7 
7.8 
13.5 
11.1 

9.7 

10.5 

8.8 

9.3 

7.9 

7.4 

11.8 

11.3 

10.7 
9.0 

11.4 
9.7 

14.4 
12.8 
17.1 
13.7 

Aver-  /Private  .. 
age..  (Peasant.. 

9.8 

8.4 

9.7 

8.6 

9.8 
7.6 

10.0 

7.4 

7.8 
6.3 

8.4 
6.9 

9.9 

7.4 

14.7 
11.8 

12.2 

9.7 

9.8 
11.1 

10.3 
10.1 

11.9 
10.0 

16.6 
14.1 

a  Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee,  published  as  "  Urozhai  1 
oda."  b  No  data.  c  Data  unobtainable  in  this  country. 
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Table  42. — Average  yield  per  acre  of  spring  wheat  on  peasant  and  pvivate  land, 
1883-1887  and  1894-1903— Continued. 


Year  and  class  of 
proprietors. 
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10.7 
8.6 

Bush. 

10.6 

7.3 

10.7 

7.6 

8.1 

6.2 

14.6 

12.0 

13.7 

12.7 

Bush. 
11.1 

8.4 
8.8 
6.9 
4.8 
4.8 
10.6 
7.2 
8.6 
5.7 

Bush. 

8.2 
7.2 
10.9 
8.7 
4.4 
3.3 
7.5 
6.6 
7.7 
6.9 

5.8 
5.0 
6.5 
5.5 
8.4 
5.9 

11.1 
8.9 

11.8 
8.9 

Bush. 

10.9 

8.5 

7.4 

4.6 

12.1 

12.1 
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11.8 
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15.2 

Bush. 
10.2 
7.9 
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9.3 

Bush. 
14.9 
12.6 
17.1 
14.3 
12.8 
11.7 
11.9 
10.0 
14.7 
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8.9 
7.8 
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8.9 
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11.5 
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7.7 
6.5 

8.7 
6.8 

12.5 
10.4 

11.0 

8.5 

9.7 

10.8 

9.2 
9.2 

10.3 
9.0 

14.3 
12.3 

A  comparison  between  an  early  period,  1883-1887,  and  the  later 
period,  1899-1903,  for  each  of  the  wheat-growing  regions  shows  some 
increase  in  the  average  yield,  both  on  the  private  and  peasants'  lands; 
but  the  important  fact  is  that  the  increase  almost  universally  was 
greater  on  the  private  lands  than  on  the  peasant  lands,  so  that  the 
difference  is  considerably  greater  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

For  entire  European  Russia  the  difference  for  the  first  period  was 
2.4  bushels  for  winter  and  0.6  bushel  for  spring  wheat;  for  the  last 
period  2.8  and  1.6  bushels,  respectively.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
almost  all  separate  regions  except  the  Baltic,  where  peasant  agricul- 
ture seems  to  have  made  greater  progress  than  private  agriculture. 
The  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  has  risen  almost  everywhere,  both 
on  peasant  and  private  lands;  nevertheless  the  difference  in  the  yield 
has  increased  in  the  Central  Agricultural  Region  from  1.5  to  3.2 
bushels,  in  New  Russia  from  2.8  to  3.4  bushels,  in  the  Southwest  from 
1.2  to  2.8  bushels,  and  in  Little  Russia  from  2.2  to  2.7  bushels. 

The  same  condition  prevails  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  spring 
wheat,  except  that  the  increase  of  the  average  yield  as  between  the 
first  and  second  period  is  much  smaller,  and  in  some  regions,  as  Middle 
and  Lower  Volga,  there  is  a  noticeable  decrease,  due  to  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  which  has  not  received  the  benefits  of  fertilizers.  To  take 
the  more  important  wheat  regions  only,  the  difference  between  the 
yield  on  private  and  peasant  lands  has  increased  as  follows:  In  New 
Russia  from  0.9  to  1.9  bushels,  in  Lower  Volga  from  0.8  to  1.2 
bushels,  in  Middle  Volga  from  0.4  to  2.2  bushels,  and  in  Little  Russia 
from  0.6  to  2.5  bushels. 

In  the  Lower  Volga  Region  the  fall  of  the  average  yield  on  the  peas- 
ants' lands  is  especialty  distressing.     Taking  the  average  yield  during 
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1883-188  J  as  100,  the  yield  on  the  private  lands  in  1891-1898  was  95 
and  in  1899-1903  88,  while  on  the  peasants'  lands  the  yield  fell  to  86 
during-  the  middle  period  and  81  during  the  last  period.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Volga  the  yield  on  private  land  increased  11  per  cent  and  that  on 
peasants'  land  dropped  12  per  cent.  Yet  there  is  no  inherent  inferi- 
ority in  peasant  agriculture  as  compared  with  private  agriculture 
when  the  former  has  sufficient  land  at  his  disposal.  Thus  in  the  Ural 
Region — where  there  is  very  little  private  land,  where  the  peasants 
have  exceptionally  large  allotments,  and  where  a  great  portion  of  the 
private  lands  have  been  sold  to  the  peasants  since  emancipation,  the 
peasants  of  these  regions  being  the  most  prosperous  in  Russia — the 
peasants  get  better  returns  on  their  land  than  the  private-estate  owners. 

YIELD    ON    PEASANT    LANDS    EXTREMELY   LOW. 

The  extremely  low  level  to  which  the  average  yield  in  Russia  falls 
during  some  years  has  been  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  paragraph;  but 
when  the  yield  on  private  and  peasants'  lands  is  separately  studied, 
the  yield  is  found  generally  to  sink  to  a  still  lower  level.  It  sounds 
hardly  credible  that  in  both  the  Middle  and  Lower  Volga  regions, 
whose  rich  black  soil  has  earned  this  country  the  title  of  the  granary 
of  the  world,  the  average  yield  for  nine  years  on  peasants'  lands  was 
scarcely  higher  than  6^  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  nothwithstanding 
the  three  very  good  crops  included  in  the  period;  that  twice  during 
this  period  in  Middle  Volga  and  twice  in  the  Lower  Volga  Region  it 
has  fallen  below  5  bushels  per  acre.  Even  in  New  Russia  the  yield 
which  the  peasants  secured  four  times  out  of  the  nine  was  between  5 
and  6  bushels,  while  in  the  Southwest  the  peasants  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing the  yield  to  10  or  12,  and  sometimes  even  11  or  15,  bushels  an 
acre. 

Were  smaller  geographical  units  to  be  taken,  the  frequency  of  com- 
plete failure  of  crops  would  appear  to  be  still  greater.  Every  shortage 
of  crops  means  actual  starvation  in  some  part  of  Russia,  and  practically 
all  the  time  in  Russia  there  is  starvation  in  some  part  of  the  country 
because  of  the  failure  of  crops.  In  the  Middle  Volga  Region,  for 
instance,  the  peasants  received  less  than  6  bushels  per  acre  at  the  time 
when  Russia  had  the  greatest  wheat  and  rye  crop  in  her  history. 

•The  causes  of  these  extremely  low  yields,  and  especially  on  the  lands 
of  the  peasants,  will  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  methods  and  conditions 
of  agriculture  in  Russia. 

AGRICULTURAL  METHODS. 

While  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions  can  not  altogether  be 
denied,  yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that,  aside  from  occasional 
total  failures  of  crops,  the  low  average  yield  is  caused  by  the  primitive 
Russian  agricultural  methods. 
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three-field  system. 

The  three-field  s}Tstem  is  the  most  prevalent  system  of  agriculture  in 
Russia,  and  almost  universally  so  in  the  center  of  the  Russian  wheat 
belt.  Under  it  the  land  is  planted  with  a  winter  crop  during  one  year, 
a  spring  crop  during  the  next  year,  and  lies  fallow  during  the  third. 
Correspondingly^,  the  arable  land  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  at  a  given  time  is  in  a  different  stage  of  the  system.  While  this 
s}Tstem  is  primitive  enough,  since  it  requires  the  resting  of  one-third 
of  all  the  arable  land,  and  has  been  generally  abandoned  throughout 
Europe,  still  more  antiquated  methods  are  used  in  various  parts  of 
Russia  where  abundance  of  land  is  still  the  rule. 

Both  in  the  extreme  north,  far  beyTond  the  wheat  area,  and  in  the 
steppes  of  the  southeast,  where  the  greatest  extension  of  the  wheat 
area  is  taking  place,  a  tract  of  land  is  tilled  for  a  number  of  years  until 
perfectly  exhausted,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
even  thirty  y^ears,  until  it  perfectly  recovers  its  fertility .  In  Arch- 
angel, Olonetz,  Vologda,  and  even  Viatka  and  Perm,  where  this  method 
is  extensively  followed,  it  presupposes  the  previous  clearing  of  forest 
to  prepare  the  new  tract  for  agriculture.  In  the  southeastern  prov- 
inces of  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  in  New  Russia,  Kherson,  and 
Northern  Caucasia  the  method  is  much  simplified,  for  it  may  begin 
directly  with  the  plowing  of  the  land.  With  the  growth  of  population 
this  wasteful  method  of  using  the  land  gradually  gives  way  to  the 
three-field  system. 

CROP    ROTATION    IN    THE    THREE-FIELD    SYSTEM. 

The  prevalent  sequence  in  the  three-field  sy^steui  runs  as  follows: 
Winter  rye,  spring  wheat,  and  fallow;  or  winter  rye,  oats,  and  fallow. 
The  introduction  of  other  crops  is  the  first  move  toward  a  better  sys- 
tem. Besides  the  main  cereals,  flax  and  hemp  in  the  north,  and  sugar 
beets,  corn,  or  tobacco  in  the  various  southern  provinces  have  been 
introduced  into  the  three-field  system.  With  this  variation  the  strain 
upon  the  fertility^  becomes  less  and  longer  intervals  between  the  periods 
of  fallow  become  possible.  Potatoes  and  sown  grasses  have  had  the 
same  influence  in  extending  the  intervals  between  fallow  and  fallow. 
In  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia  and  Southwestern  Region  beet  culture 
has  reached  considerable  dimensions.  Where  the  better  methods  have 
been  introduced  the  proportion  of  land  lying  fallow  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced. 
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decrease  of  fallow  land. 

Within  the  twenty-three  years,  1881-1903,  the  proportion  of  land 
lying  fallow  has  decreased  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  or  from  nearly 
two-fifths  to  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  arable  land.  The 
reduction  was  greater  on  the  private  lands  than  on  the  lands  of  the 
peasants.  Nevertheless,  the  proportion  of  land  lying  fallow  is  greater 
on  the  private  lands,  and  there  is  still  more  than  100,000,000  acres  of 
land  lying  fallow  each  year  in  European  Russia  alone. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  proportion  of  land  lying  fallow  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  methods,  especially  as 
to  their  intensity.  Thus  the  enormous  quantities  of  fallow  land  in  the 
Lower  Volga  Provinces  show  the  very  primitive  methods  of  tilling  the 
ground.  In  general,  the  progress  toward  a  more  intensive  utilization 
of  the  land  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western and  partly  in  the  northwestern  provinces,  where  agriculture 
has  acquired  a  more  commercial  aspect  than  in  the  north  and  the  east. 

INJURY    DONE    BY    CONTINUOUS    TILLING. 

Unfortunately  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  fallow  land,  though 
characteristic  of  higher  intensity,  does  not  always  signify  a  progress 
of  agricultural  methods.  Other  methods  of  preserving  or  reestab- 
lishing the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  substituted,  and  where 
this  is  not  done,  the  decrease  of  fallow  often  means  a  harmful  over- 
working of  the  land,  made  necessary,  perhaps,  by  the  land  hunger, 
but  inevitabl}T  leading  to  the  severe  retribution  of  a  much  reduced 
yield.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  peasants  use  a  great  deal  less  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers  than  the  private  landowners,  and  therefore  the 
smaller  proportion  of  fallow  land  left  on  the  peasants'  lands  is  not 
altogether  encouraging.  The  condition  is  especially  noticeable  in  two 
important  wheat  regions,  those  of  Middle  Volga  and  New  Russia. 
Within  the  twenty-three  }Tears  the  proportion  of  fallow  land  in  the 
former  region  has  fallen  off  for  the  peasants'  lands  from  35  per  cent  to 
16  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  from  28  per  cent  to  11  per  cent.  It  thus 
seems  that  the  lands  of  the  peasants  in  the  former  get  an  opportunity 
to  rest  from  a  debilitating  crop  once  in  six  years  instead  of  once 
in  three  years,  and  once  in  nine  or  ten  }Tears  in  the  latter  region.  Yet 
very  little  is  known  of  modern  diversification  of  crops  or  even  of  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  especially  on  the  lands  of  the  peasants. 

CROP  ROTATION  ON  PRIVATE  LANDS. 

But  on  the  large  estates  such  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fallow  land  indicates  real  progress.  The  introduction  of 
complex  rotation  s}Tstems  presupposes  a  larger  farm  than  the  Russian 
peasant  usuallj^  possesses.     The  various  stages  of  the  system  must 
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simultaneously  proceed  on  different  sections  of  the  estate,  and  the 
peasants'  holdings  are  often  too  small  to  permit  such  extensive  parcel- 
ing. Besides,  the  methods  of  communal  ownership  force  upon  the 
individual  members  of  the  commune  the  system  of  agriculture  which 
prevails  in  the  entire  community.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  transition  to  better  systems  of  agriculture  has  been  "practically 
limited  to  those  parts  where  household  ownership  is  met  with.  Thus, 
peasant  agriculture  is  most  advanced  in  Poltava,  where  the  household 
landownership  is  much  more  widespread  than  the  commune.  Here 
the  four-field  sj^stem  was  almost  entirely  substituted  for  the  older 
systems.  In  the  adjoining  Province  of  Kharkov,  where  communal 
ownership  is  the  rule,  the  agricultural  system  is  much  more 
primitive." 

NEW    CROPS   NOT   DRIVING    OUT   WHEAT. 

The  introduction  of  new  crops,  which  this  improvement  of  methods 
presumes,  has  not  encroached  upon  production  of  wheat  in  the  south- 
west and  the  south.  Sugar  beets,  grasses,  potatoes,  and  similar  crops 
only  help  a  better  utilization  of  the  arable  land,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  in  many  indirect  ways  assist  production  of  cereals,  especially 
wheat.  Yet,  when  one  considers  what  an  enormous  part  of  the  arable 
land  still  lies  fallow,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  considerable  further 
increase  of  wheat  acreage  will  meet  no  opposition  in  the  tendency 
toward  diversification  of  crops. 

IMPLEMENTS    AND  MACHINERY. 

Insufficiency  of  proper  agricultural  machinery  is  the  most  observ- 
able feature  of  Russian  agriculture.  Even  the  plow,  the  most  essential 
farming  implement,  is  still  a  luxury  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  and 
plowing  is  mainly  done  by  means  of  the  Russian  "sokha."  This  is  a 
peculiar  implement,  consisting  of  a  curved  piece  of  wood,  of  which 
one  part  rises  vertically  and  the  other  (lower  end)  runs  horizontally 
and  ends  in  a  bifurcated  piece.  Two  metallic  end  pieces  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape  are  attached  to  it,  which  cut  the  soil  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
There  is  a  special  attachment  called  "palitza"  to  throw  the  soil  to  one 
side.  A  Russian  authority  gives  the  following  appreciation  of  the 
sokha: 

It  is  a  most  unsteady  plowing  implement;  it  has  no  arrangement  for  changing  the 
depth  and  width  of  furrows.  It  is  all  tied  up  with  cords  or  wood  bark.  In  damp 
weather  the  parts  all  swell  up,  but  on  a  dry  day  it  all  falls  to  pieces.  It  has  to  be 
readjusted  with  almost  each  and  every  furrow. h 

This  is  almost  the  only  plowing  implement  used  by  the  peasants  of 
the  north.     The  wooden  sokha  seldom  breaks  the  soil  more  than  2.5 

«  A.  Borchardt:  Der  Weizenbau  im  Sudwedlichen  und  Centralen Eussland.  Berlin, 
1902,  p.  3. 

&Encyclopedicheski  Slovar,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  9. 
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to  4.5  inches  deep.  The  virgin  land  of  the  southern  steppes  does  not 
at  all  yield  itself  to  the  sokha,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  here  a  very 
primitive  plow,  usahan,"  is  frequently  found,  and  the  new  implement 
known  as  a  u  bucker. " 


PLOWS    COMING   INTO   USE. 

In  the  west  and  southwest  the  plow  is  almost  universally  used,  and 
in  the  southeast  plows  are  only  beginning  to  find  their  way  into 
peasant  households.  Thus,  a  local  investigation  of  the  implements 
used  by  the  peasants  of  the  Province  of  Saratov  in  1900  has  shown  the 
following  results: 

Table  44. — Kinds  of  plows  in  use  in  Province  of  Saratov  in  1900. 


Kind. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

281, 699 
25, 815 
63, 609 

75.9 

7.0 

17.1 

Total 

371,123 

100.0 

The  distribution  of  these  implements  in  various  districts  of  the 
province  is  interesting  as  showing  how,  under  influence  of  local  con- 
ditions or  local  efforts,  even  the  ignorant  peasants  may  entirely  reform 
their  methods. 

Table  45. — Distribution  of  kinds  of  plows  in  Saratov  in  1900. 


Saratov. 

Sokha. 

Wooden 
plows. 

Iron 
plows. 

Per  cent. 
90.9 
72.3 
11.5 

Per  cent. 
6.9 
7.2 

2.8 

Per  cent. 
2.2 

20.5 

85.7 

The  natural  tendency  of  an  ignorant  agricultural  community,  deprived 
of  all  progressive  agricultural  instruction,  to  hold  on  to  antiquated 
methods,  necessarily  asserts  itself  in  Russia.  Yet  much  more  effective 
than  ignorance  is  the  poverty  of  the  peasant.  Even  the  price  of  an 
iron  plow  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  majority  of  the  peasants  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  regions. 

Even  on  many  private  large  estates  the  sokha  is  still  used  occa- 
sionally, notably  so  on  the  lands  of  the  noblemen,  who  hire  the  peas- 
ants to  till  the  land  with  their  own  implements.  Yet  the  plow  has 
been  making  rapid  gains  within  the  last  decade.  Data  in  regard  to 
manufacture  of  plows  in  Russia  are  lacking,  but  as  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  manufactured  annually  in 
Russia  is  hardly  more  than  5,000,000  rubles,  or  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these,  the  data  in  regard  to  the  imports 
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of  plows  may  serve  for  the  correct  measure  of  the  pace  with  which 
agricultural  implements  are  introduced  into  Russia.  As  may  be  seen 
from  Table  46,  the  imports  of  plows  have  increased  almost  100  per  cent 
within  the  last  seven  years. 

The  wooden  harrow  that  is  used  is  a  very  primitive  light  wooden 
implement,  which  only  occasionally  is  set  with  iron  teeth.  Often  the 
soil  has  to  be  plowed  and  harrowed  twice,  and  even  three  times.  Thus 
an  excessive  expenditure  of  labor  is  the  punishment  for  unsatisfactory 
implements. 

SEEDERS    SCARCELY   KNOWN. 

Sowing  is  mainly  done  by  hand  on  peasant  lands.  Seeders  or  drills 
in  universal  use  in  the  American  wheat  belt  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
peasant  farming,  and  are  naturally  beyond  the  means  of  a  farmer  who 
can  not  afford  to  buy  even  a  plow.  Not  only  is  there  in  the  hand  proc- 
ess a  great  loss  of  time  (a  drill  covering  27  to  33  acres  a  day,  while 
hand  seeding  can  hardly  cover  more  than  14 — a  consideration  of  special 
importance  if  the  brevity  of  the  Russian  spring  be  considered),  but 
the  work  is  done  very  unsatisfactorily  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
seed  is  wasted. 

Practically  no  seeders  or  drills  are  manufactured  in  Russia,  and  the 
importation  of  seeders  reported  for  the  last  five  years  is  very  insignifi- 
cant and  shows  no  tendency  toward  an  increase. 

Table  46. —  Value  of  imports  of  various  agricultural  machines  into  Russia,  1896-1904. a 


Plows. 

Harvesting  machines. 

Seeders. 

Fans 
and  as- 
sorters. 

Threshing  machines. 

Year. 

Simple. 

Compli- 
cated. 

Total. 

Horse. 

Steam. 

Total. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903. 

1904  o 

1905  c 

Dollars. 

831, 837 

669, 105 

1,279,472 

1.473,581 

1,222,249 

1,  327, 863 

1,442,834 

1, 573, 583 

1, 072, 000 

945,000 

Dollars. 

(b) 

(b) 
216,  218 
339, 869 
541,169 
737, 187 
710,970 
865, 882 
495, 000 
558, 000 

Dollars. 

(b) 
(b) 

26, 368 
375,  610 
932, 445 
1,646,006 
1,881,468 
3, 102, 430 
2, 898, 000 
3,421,000 

Dollars. 
508, 004 
107,  905 
242, 586 
715, 479 
1, 473,  614 
2, 383, 193 

2,  592,  438 
3, 968,  312 

3,  393, 000 
3,  979,  000 

Dollars. 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

132,  335 

119,614 

94, 133 

109,  406 

88, 020 

81,000 

71,000 

Dollars. 
65, 320 
89,  612 
167,201 
188,  837 
195, 947 
179, 755 
231,  754 
226, 901 
128, 000 
127, 000 

Dollars. 

(b) 

(b) 
762, 905 
391,968 
366, 517 
453, 176 
445,  237 
630,  053 
398, 000 
230,  000 

Dollars. 

(b) 

(b) 

184,  738 

871,587 

976,  736 

958, 692 

1,270,786 

2, 074,  706 

1,333,000 

1,  205,  000 

Dollars. 
469,  424 
580, 479 
947,  643 

1,  263,  555 
1, 343, 253 
1,411,868 
1,716,023 

2,  704, 759 
1,  730, 000 
1,435,000 

a  Compiled  from  Obsor  vneshneii  torgovli  Rossii,  1896-1903,  and  Vneshnaia  torgovlia  po  Evropelsko 
granitze,  December,  1904,  1905. 
bNot  separately  stated, 
c  Preliminary  figures. 

HARVESTING    AND   THRASHING. 

Harvesting  is  still  done  to  a  large  extent  by  hand  with  the  "kossa" 
or  scythe,  and  "serp"  or  sickle.  The  extremely  slow  progress  of 
hand  harvesting,  especially  in  view  of  the  short  time  during  which  the 
crops  are  gathered,  explains  the  constant  complaints  of  the  Russian 
estate  holders  regarding  lack  of  agricultural  labor  during  harvest,  as 
it  takes  twenty  or  thirty  workmen  to  do  the  work  of  one  harvesting 
machine.     Besides,  a  considerable  part  of  the  grain  is  usually  lost  in 
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hand  harvesting,  especially  when  on  account  of  lack  of  labor  harvesting 
can  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  it  should,  and  the  grain  starts  to  fall  out. 

During  the  last  decade  the  methods  of  harvesting  have  undergone 
considerable  change.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  imports 
of  harvesters  of  various  kinds  have  increased  from  less  than  $500,000 
in  1S96  to  almost  $4,000,000  in  1903.  or  700  per  cent.  But  it  is  the 
more  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  that  shows  the  largest 
rate  of  increase,  from  $26,000  in  1898  to  §3.102,000  in  1903,  or  120-fold, 
while  the  imports  of  the  simple  reapers  and  mowers  have  increased 
only  fourfold.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  figures  that 
the  introduction  of  the  new  methods  of  harvesting  is  as  yet  mostly 
limited  to  the  private  estate  holders  and  the  richest  peasants. 

Thrashing  on  the  peasants'  farms  is  still  done  mainly  by  means  of 
flails.  Even  the  Biblical  methods  of  treading  out  the  grain  by  walking 
horses  and  cattle  over  it  still  survives  in  the  Far  East.  These  crude 
methods  mean  a  loss  of  grain  reaching  almost  to  10  per  cent.  Into  the 
southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  wheat  belt  modern  thrashers 
have  found  their  way,  but  to  a  much  smaller  degree  than  harvesting 
machines,  and  the  predominance  of  the  very  expensive  steam-power 
thrashers  in  imports  seems  to  indicate  that  modern  thrashing  even 
more  than  modern  harvesting  remains  a  feature  of  the  large-scale 
agriculture  rather  than  of  peasant  farming.  The  grain  is  often  win- 
nowed by  means  of  shoveling  it  and  is  seldom  assorted,  the  importa- 
tion of  fans  and  assorters  remaining  very  small. 

Signs  of  improvement  are  not  lacking.  The  most  improved  and 
modern  agricultural  implements,  run  by  steam  power,  are  to  be  found 
on  private  estates;  and  in  the  southwestern  provinces  smaller  imple- 
ments are  in  universal  use.  even  hj  the  small  landholders  and  peasants. 
In  the  province  of  Podolye  the  sokha  is  met  only  as  an  exception. 
Many  of  the  well-to-do  peasants  possess  small  harvesters,  and  even 
small  thrashers,  individually  or  in  common. 

POVERTY  THE  CAUSE  OF  POOR  IMPLEMENTS. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  statement  that  the  use  of  modern 
machinery  by  peasants  depends  more  upon  the  means  of  the  peasant 
than  upon  his  educational  standing  may  be  found  in  the  data  collected 
by  the  eminent  Russian  authority  on  agricultural  statistics,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Shcherbina,  the  chief  statistician  of  the  Province  of  Voronezh.  Mr. 
Shcherbina  has  collected  very  detailed  data  in  regard  to  the  economic 
condition  of  230  peasant  households  in  the  Province  of  Voronezh  (the 
most  southern  Province  in  the  Central  Agricultural  Region).  While 
230  households  are  not  sufficient  for  decisive  conclusions,  yet,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  economic  conditions  of  each  house- 
hold have  been  studied,  the  results  are  very  interesting.  Classifying 
the  households  by  the  amount  of  land  actually  used,  whether  owned 
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or  rented  or  allotted  by  the  commune,  we  find  the  possession  of  large 
iron  implements  (plows,  etc.)  distributed  as  follows: 


Table  47 

.—Prei 

alence  of  use  of  implements. a 

Total  number. 

Number  of  households 
having— 

Per  cent  of  households 
in  each  group  having — 

Households  holding— 

House- 
holds. 

Imple- 
ments. 

No  im- 
ple- 
ments. 

1  to  2 
imple- 
ments. 

3  or 
more 
imple- 
ments. 

No  im- 
ple- 
ments. 

lto2 
imple- 
ments. 

3  or 
more 
imple- 
ments. 

74 
81 
48 

28 
49 
60 

58 

60 

23 

6 

13 
17 
15 

8 

3 
7 

10 
10 

78 
71 
48 
25 

18 
20 
31 
33 

4 

21 

24             62 

42 

230 

199 

147 

53 

30 

64 

23 

13 

a  Compiled  from  F.  A.  Shcherbina,  "Krestiankie  Budgety,"  Voronezh,  1900. 

The  richest  peasants,  constituting  scarcel}7  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  investigated,  had  more  than  32  per  cent  of  all  iron 
implements,  while  those  with  the  small  holdings,  constituting  32  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  households,  had  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  implements.  If  we  divide  the  households  into  three  classes,  (1) 
those  having  no  implements,  (2)  those  having  one  or  two  implements, 
and  (3)  those  having  three  or  more,  still  more  interesting  results  are 
obtained. 

Table  48. — Relationship  of  implements  to  property,  a 


Average 

Average 

value  per 

Average 

Number 

land 

house- 

net profit 

Households  having— 

of  house- 

used per 

hold  of 

per 

holds. 

house- 

all prop- 

house- 

hold. 

erty  ex- 
ceptland. 

hold. 

Acres. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

147 

22.6 

341 

27 

1  to  2  large  iron  implements 

53 

44.9 

689 

59 

3  or  more  large  iron  implements 

30 

63.1 

962 

95 

All  households 

230 

33.0 

502 

43 

«  Compiled  from  F.  A.  Shcherbina,  "Krestiankie  Budgety,"  Voronezh,  1900. 

It  is  seen  that  not  only  is  the  amount  of  land  held  greater,  but  also 
the  value  of  personal  property  and  the  net  amount  of  profit  of  the 
household  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  utilization  of  modern  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  economically  stronger  peasants  who  produce 
for  the  market  gradually  learn  to  use  the  necessary  implements. 

An  interesting  corroboration  of  these  deductions  is  found  in  sta- 
tistics from  the  southern  Provinces,  where,  as  already  stated,  the 
methods  of  peasant  farming  are  incomparably  higher  than  in  the 
central  Provinces.  The  following  statement  embracing  all  the  peasant 
farmers  of  the  large  agricultural  district  of  Ekaterinoslav  (Province 
of  Ekaterinoslav)  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  the 
agricultural  methods  upon  the  size  of  the  farm. 
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Table  49. — Ownership  of  harvesters  and  thrashers  by  peasants  in  a-- black-soil  district 
(district  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Province  of  Ekaterinoslav). 


Households  owning — 

Total 
number 
of  house- 
holds. 

Households  own- 
ing a  thrashing  ma- 
chine individually 
or  in  partnership' 

Households  own- 
ing a  harvester  in- 
dividually or  in 
partnership. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

No  land  a 

1, 503 

969 

3,431 

5,946 

10,  762 

4,690 

1,545 

465 

1,263 

62 
9 

48 

87 
269 
220 
135 

83 
719 

4.1 

.9 

1.4 

1.5 
2.5 
4.7 
8.7 
17.8 
56.9 

364 

69 

289 

527 

1,235 
938 
554 
282 

1,113 

24.2 

7  1 

8.4 

3  to  5  dessiatines 

8.9 
11  5 

10  to  15  dessiatines 

20.0 
35.9 

60.6 

88.1 

30,574 

1,632 

5. 3           5  371 

17.6 

<.iThe  households  owning  no  land  include  also  the  capitalist  class  of  the  community,  the  store- 
keepers, liquor  dealers,  etc. 

It  appears  that  only  about  18  per  cent  of  the  peasants  own  a  har- 
vester and  only  one-fourth  as  man}^  own  a  thrasher.  Yet  if  the  groups 
of  farmers  possessing  more  than  25  dessiatines  (67  acres)  be  taken, 
almost  every  one  of  them  is  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  harvester 
and  more  than  one-half  of  them  own  thrashers  individually  or  in  part- 
nership. These  peasants  constitute  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  peasant  households,  yet  they  constitute  almost  21  per  cent  of 
the  owners  of  harvesters  and  more  than  -14  per  cent  of  the  owners  of 
thrashers. 

IMPORTS    OF   AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

Ill  view  of  the  limited  production  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Rus- 
sia, the  data  in  regard  to  imports  of  such  machinery  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  Detailed  information  as  to  the  imports  of  various 
machines  may  be  obtained  for  the  last  seven  years  only.  (See  Table 
46.)    The  totals  are  available  for  a  much  longer  period.    (See  Table  50.) 

Table  50. —  Value  of  imports  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  into  Russia, 

1884-1904.® 


Year. 

Total. 

Sickles, 
scythes, 
and  small 
imple- 
ments. 

Locomo- 
biles. 

Agricul- 
tural 
machinery. 

1888 

Dollars. 
2, 680, 058 
3, 325, 443 
2, 629, 460 
2, 094, 105 
2, 849,  047 
3, 597,  939 
5, 287, 462 
5,196,824 
4,901,185 
3,892,252 
5, 916, 549 
7,249,289 
8, 163,  989 
9,409,657 
10, 402, 302 
14, 242, 107 
10, 834, 000 
10, 267, 000 

Dollars. 

767, 369 

1, 193, 653 

1, 039, 077 

840, 898 

905, 309 

910, 414 

1,  378,  736 

1, 352,  971 

1, 352, 176 

1, 013, 522 

983, 328 

954, 530 

973, 639 

1,162,843 

841, 120 

977, 048 

861, 000 

624, 000 

Dollars. 

547, 690 

559, 407 

321, 690 

181, 731 

440, 913 

826, 639 

1, 161, 403 

982, 260 

593, 278 

481, 403 

921,  373 

1,283,221 

1, 330, 354 

1, 098, 244 

1, 678,  224 

2, 598, 007 

1,817,000 

1,698,000 

Dollars. 
1,365,002 

1889                                                                          

1, 572, 383 

1890  ...                                        

1,268,697 

1891 

1,071,476 

1892  .                                            

1,502,826 

1893 

1, 860,  SS3 

1894 

1895 

2,  747,  323 
2,861,591 

1896 

2,  955,  737 

1897 

2, 397, 327 

1898 

4,011,848 

1899 

5,011,535 

1900                                   

5,859,990 

1901 

7,148,578 

1902                                             

7, 882,  952 

1903 

10,  667, 050 

1904  ft 

8, 155, 000 

1905  b. . .                         

7, 945, 000 

a  Compiled  from  Obsor  Vneshnol  Torgovli  Rossii,  188S-1903. 

b  Preliminary  data  from  Vneshnaia  Torgovlia  po  Evropeiskol  Granitze. 


December,  1904, 1905. 
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The  growth  in  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  especially 
those  of  the  more  complicated  kind,  is  very  considerable.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  most  essential  agricultural  machine,  the  plow,  shows 
a  slower  rate  of  increase  than  even  the  steam  motors.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  peasant  farmers  are  farming  on  a  small  scale,  which  hinders 
greatly  the  introduction  of  modern  methods.  It  is  interesting  from 
an  American  point  of  view  to  notice  that  a  considerable  share  of  the 
imports  comes  from  the  United  States,  especially  of  the  more  compli- 
cated machines.  This  is  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  last  few 
years  only,  as  in  1896  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  from  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  exceeded  $500,000. 


Table  51. —  Value  of  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  into  Russia,  by 
chief  countries  of  origin,  in  1903. a 


Machinery  and  imple- 
ments. 


Sickles  and  scythes 

Other  small  implements. 

Plows 

Reapers  and  mowers 

Harvesters 

Harvesters  and  binders. . 

Threshing  machines, 
horse 

Threshing  machines, 
steam 

Hay  tedders  and  rakes  . . 

Fans  and  assorters 

Harrows 

Locomobiles 

All  other  simple  ma- 
chinery   

All  other  complicated 
machinery 

Parts  of  machinery 

Total 


Total. 


Dollars. 
598,  507 
378, 546 

1,573,583 
865,  882 

2,043,620 

1, 058,  809 

587, 282 

2, 074, 706 
711,759 
226,  901 
171, 007 

2, 598, 007 

894, 875 

408, 511 
50,118 


Austria-Hun- 
gary. 


Value. 


Dollars. 

533, 681 

41,707 

143, 689 

912 

7,931 

464 

178, 409 

197, 785 

1,056 

97, 930 

412 

251,137 

214,850 

3,589 
1,375 


Germany. 


Value. 


89.2 

11.0 

9.1 

.1 

.4 

.04 


Dollars. 
43, 406 
292, 070 
1,406,949 
21,790 
573, 921 
30, 756 

302, 348 

583, 287 
63.  814 

124, 182 
31,568 

904, 353 

447, 506 

95, 088 

22, 069 


14,242,113,1,674,927  11.8  4,943,107  34.7  3,642,208  25.6  3,318,110 


7.3 
77.2 
89.4 

2.5 
28.1 

2.9 

51.5 

28.1 
9.0 
54.7 
18.5 
34.8 

50.0 

23.3 
44.0 


United  King- 
dom. 


Value. 


Dollars. 

14, 590 

22, 236 

3,991 

291,079 

183, 005 

68, 134 

86, 213 

1,213,765 

220, 255 

1,602 

18, 004 

1, 395, 647 

94, 402 

20, 448 
8,837 


Per 


2.4 
5.9 
.3 
33.6 
9.0 
6.4 

14.7 

58.5 

30.9 

.7 

10.5 

53.7 

10.5 

5.0 
17.6 


United  States. 


Value. 


Dollars. 

2,787 

64,  532 

6,846 

493, 996 

1,160,032 

916,  350 

9,489 

41,972 

394,408 

258 

82, 570 

9,270 

59, 065 

61, 275 
15, 260 


Per 


0.5 

17.0 

.4 

57.1 

56.8 

86.5 

1.6 

2.0 
55.4 

.1 
48.3 

.4 

6.6 

15.0 
30.4 


23.3 


a  Compiled  from  Obsor  Vneshnol  Torgovli  Rossii  za  1903  god. 
BETTER  MACHINERY  INTRODUCED  BY  THE   "ZEMSTVOS." 

No  small  share  of  the  credit  for  introducing  machinery  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  so-called  zemstvos,  the  lo^al  representative  bodies  which 
exist  in  most  provinces,  as  well  as  for  each  smaller  subdivision  (uiezd, 
district)  of  these  provinces. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  zemstvos  the  prob- 
lem of  introducing  improved  agricultural  machinery  was  seriously 
discussed.  In  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  the  practical  measures 
were  limited  to  purchase  and  experimentation  with  a  few  machines. 
Then  the  function  of  the  middleman  between  the  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  the  small  farmer  was  almost  forced  upon 
the  zemstvos,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventies  the  first  experiments 
with  public  stores  for  the  sale  of  machinery  at  very  low  prices  was 
made  by  the  zemstvo  of  Perm. 
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The  movement  spread  rapidly,  and  in  the  eighties  similar  stores 
were  established  by  the  majority  of  the  provincial  zemstvos  and  later 
by  a  great  number  of  the  district  zemstvos.0 

In  1901,  21  provincial  zemstvos  out  of  a  total  of  35,  and  291  district 
zemstvos  out  of  a  total  of  400,  were  doing  some  work  in  that  line.  Of 
these,  15  provincial  zemstvos  and  260  district  zemstvos  had  their  own 
stores.5  The  sales  of  these  stores  amounted  to  678,000  rubles  in  1895, 
to  1,917,000  in  1898,  and  in  1903  to  1,500,000  rubles/  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1903  the  combined  capital  of  these  stores  aggregated  6,797,000 
rubles/7 

This  trade  in  machines  and  implements  has  become  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  activity  of  the  zemstvos.  In  the  early  years  the  har- 
vesting and  thrashing  machinery  was  considered  quite  above  the  level 
of  the  peasant  economy,  and  the  efforts  were  directed  toward  improv- 
ing the  small  implements  and  introducing  better  plows.  At  present 
even  complicated  harvesters  are  sold  by  these  public  stores  to  the 
peasants.  As  most  of  the  customers  of  these  stores  belong  to  this 
class,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  largest  part  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural machinery  used  by  the  peasants  was  sold  through  the  medium 
of  these  zemstvo  stores.  They  have  succeeded  in  considerably  reduc- 
ing the  prices  of  agricultural  machinery  by  establishing  direct 
business  relations  with  foreign  manufacturers.  The  liberal  credit 
granted  to  the  purchasers  has  been  much  more  important  than  the 
reduction  in  price. 

The  lack  of  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  zemstvos  (whose  income  is 
derived  by  direct  taxation  of  the  landowners  and  peasants)  has  been 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  wider  extension  of  this  useful  activity. 
The  central  government  has  done  very  little  to  assist  the  zemstvos, 
though  the  question  of  furnishing  them  some  credit  for  this  particular 
purpose  was  under  discussion  recently/ 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  primitive  systems  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  prolonged  resting 
of  the  land,  or  even  the  three-held  system,  and  the  extreme!}'  low 
yield  with  the  frequent  failure  of  crops,  indicate  that  the  Russian 
tiller  lacks  the  necessary  scientific  methods  for  the  reestablishmei  t 
and  preservation  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land  and  delegates  this 
important  branch  of  agriculture  to  time  and  nature. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  is  far  from  sufficient,  and  the  better  the  soil 
the  less  fertilization  is  done.     Since  the  wheat  region  has  the  better 

«G.  P.  Sazonov.     Obsor  deiatel'nosti  zemstv  po  selskomu  khoziaistvu. 
&  Viestnik  Finansov,  1904,  No.  1,  Supplement,  p.  3. 
c  Viestnik  Finansov,  1905,  No.  7,  p.  264. 
tf  Viestnik  Finansov,  1904,  No.  47,  p.  318. 
e  Viestnik  Finansov,  1905,  No.  6,  p.  220. 
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soil,  less  fertilization,  on  the  whole,  is  done  for  wheat  than  for  rye. 
A  glance  on  the  map,  showing  the  extent  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  in 
European  Russia,  published  in  the  Russian  official  publications,  demon- 
strates a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  state  of  affairs. 

From  Archangel  in  the  north,  where  annual  fertilizing  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  each  crop,  to  Tauridia,  where  no  fertilizers  are  used  at 
all,  or  at  least  have  not  been  used  until  very  recently,  the  map  pre- 
sents a  regular  gradation  of  intermediate  zones  of  diminishing  use  of 
fertilizers  from  north  to  south.  And  still  more  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  in  each  zone  the  private  proprietors  are  ahead  of  the  peasants  in 
the  matter  of  fertilizers. 

All  through  the  nonblack  soil  region  the  entire  winter  field  is  ferti- 
lized— that  is,  the  fertilizers  are  spread  on  the  fallow  land  preceding 
the  sowing  of  the  winter  grain.  A  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the 
spring  field  is  here  also  fertilized,  more,  however,  by  the  private  own- 
ers than  by  the  peasants.  Here  manuring  has  been  practiced  from 
time  immemorial,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  used  depends  upon  the 
quantity  available,  i.  e.,  as  no  land  for  winter  crops  may  be  left 
without  manure,  it  is  spread  thinner  or  thicker  over  all  the  field. 

SCANT    FERTILIZING   IN   THE    BEACK-SOIL    REGION. 

In  the  black-soil  region  manuring  of  the  fields  has  been  introduced 
only  since  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  first  in  the  northern  partly  black- 
soil  provinces  and  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  southern  regions. 
In  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  the  Central  Agricultural,  and  Middle  Volga 
regions  manure  is  used  onty  for  winter  fields,  and  only  for  a  small 
part  of  those,  a  part  of  the  field  being  manured  each  year,  so  that  the 
manuring  of  all  the  field  may  take  from  five  to  twenty  years.  In 
Nizhni  Novgorod  about  35  per  cent  of  the  arable  land  is  manured 
annually. 

In  the  district  of  Birsk,  a  northern  district  of  the  Province  of  Ufa, 
the  peasants  annually  manure  10  per  cent,  the  large  private  estate 
holders  13  per  cent,  and  small  estate  holders  30  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land.a  In  the  more  southern  district  of  Sterlitamak,^  of  the 
same  Province,  where  the  soil  is  black  and  wheat  is  the  main  cereal, 
the  use  of  fertilizers  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  development.  The  pri- 
vate estate  holders  scarcely  manure  10  per  cent  of  their  arable  land, 
and  the  peasants  hardly  use  their  manure.  The  practice  of  manuring 
has  been  introduced  only  within  the  last  decade.  In  Ekaterinoslav 
manuring  was  introduced  by  the  German  colonists,  but  only  a  few 

«  Sbornik  Statisticheskykh  svedenii  po  Ufimskoi  gubernii.  Birski  uiezd,  Ufa.  1900. 
p.  776. 

&  Sbornik  Statisticheskykh  svedenii  po  Ufimskoi  gubernii.  Sterlitamakski  uiezd, 
Ufa.     1899,  p.  550. 
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landlords  have  followed  their  example."     The  same  condition  prevails 
in  the  Provinces  of  Kherson.  Tauridia,  and  Astrakhan. 

FEKTILIZERS   INCREASE   YIELD. 

The  opinion  is  generally  met  with  among  man}T  southern  proprietors 
that  fertilizing  is  injurious  and  that  manured  fields  suffer  more  from 
drought  than  unmanured  ones.  Yet  for  the  same  districts  the  obser- 
vation is  recorded  that  even  during  the  first  year  after  manuring  the 
increase  in  the  yield  amounts  to  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Spring  wheat 
is  usually  sown  the  second  year  and  gives  a  yield  of  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  more  than  on  lands  without  manure,  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
during  the  third  }~ear,  and  about  10  per  cent  during  the  fourth  year.5 
Chemical  fertilizers  are  much  less  commonly  used  in  Russia  than 
ordinary  manure. 

Lack  of  agricultural  knowledge  is  a  potent  cause  of  this  limited  use 
of  fertilizers.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  explains  why  the  estate 
holders,  with  their  educated  managers,  are  considerably  ahead  of  the 
peasants  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  There  are  many  other  causes  which 
are  scarcely  less  important. 

COMMUNAL   OWNERSHIP   AN   OBSTACLE. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  communal  ownership  have  proven  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  better  use  of  manure.  The  communal 
periodical  redistribution  of  the  arable  land  makes  residence  by  the 
peasant  near  his  farm  land  impossible.  The  efforts  at  justice  in  dis- 
tributing the  arable  land  lead  to  petty  parceling,  and  make  practically 
all  the  peasants  equal  sufferers  from  this  difficulty.  Manure  being 
heavy  and  very  cheap,  its  transportation  to  a  distant  field  often 
becomes  economically  unjustifiable,  as  the  cost  of  hauling  may  not  be 
compensated  by  the  additional  yield.  So  there  exists  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  hauling  of  manure  does  not  pay,  and  this  limit  varies  in 
dependence  upon  the  necessity  for  manuring,  the  manure  being 
hauled  2,  3,  and  even  5  miles  to  the  field. 

No  less  potent  is  the  feeling  of  insecurity  regarding  the  ownership 
of  the  soil,  which  keeps  back  the  peasant  from  a  permanent  invest- 
ment, the  fruits  of  which  he  may  be  deprived  of.  Thus  a  strong 
agitation  for  a  general  redistribution  often  puts  an  end  to  the  manur- 
ing and  use  of  fertilizers. 

Another  cause  which  works  in  the  same  direction  is  the  lack  of 
manure,  due  to  insufficient  cattle.  The  small  allotment  of  the  majority 
of  peasants  forces  them  to  increase  the  area  under  grain  and  other  crops 

«Materialy  dlia  otzenki  zemel  Ekaterinoslav  gubernii.    Tome  I.    Ekaterinoslavski 
uiezd,  part  2,  p.  24. 
t>  Ibid,  pp.  26,  27. 
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and  Leaves  less  and  less  for  grazing  and  hay.  This,  as  well  as  the 
general  poverty  of  the  peasants,  reduces  the  number  of  cattle  held  to 
the  minimum. 

LAND    EXHAUSTION    THE    RESULT. 

In  general,  it  ma}T  be  said  that  considerable  similarity  is  found 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  far  as  this  problem  of  the 
use  of  fertilizers  is  concerned.  In  the  wheat  belt  of  both  countries 
land  has  been  abused,  and,  though  for  widely  different  reasons,  the 
inevitable  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of 
reduced  yields.  A  more  productive  use  of  the  manure  will  have  to  be 
made  in  both  countries  if  the  yield  of  wheat  is  to  approach  the  yield 
obtained  in  the  countries  with  modern  agricultural  methods.  The 
provincial  zemstvos  have  made  some  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  affairs  by  establishing  stores  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  making 
some  experiments,  but  have  not  accomplished  much.  The  main 
causes — an  insufficiency  of  cattle,  lack  of  pasture  and  meadows,  and 
unfavorable  system  of  land  ownership — are  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
zemstvos. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

The  growing  necessit}7  for  manuring  the  fields  gives  special  signifi- 
cance to  horse  and  cattle  raising  in  Russia,  as  both  horses  and  cattle, 
besides  their  importance  as  a  source  of  power,  also  produce  large 
quantities  of  cheap  fertilizers.  The  number  of  horses  in  European 
Russia  is  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and  has  hardly 
increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the  number  of  cattle  is 
much  smaller  than  in  this  country,  though  it  is  increasing,  but  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  in  the  United  States. a 

Table  52. — Horses  and  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  European  Russia. 
[Sbornik  svedenii  po  Evropeiskoi  Rossii  za  1882  god:  Ezhegodnik  ministerstva  finansov  za  190-1  god.] 


Animal  and  country. 

Jan.  1,  1883. 

Jan.  1,  1904. 

Increase. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Horses: 

United  States 

10, 838,  000 
20,  016,  000 

41,172,000 
23, 845,  000 

16,736,000 
20, 276, 000 

61,049,000 
32,501,000 

5,  898, 000 
240,  000 

19, 877, 000 
8,  656, 000 

52  8 

European  Russia 

1.2 

Cattle: 

United  States 

47.8 

European  Russia 

33  6 

RATIO    OF    HORSES   AND    CATTLE    TO   LAND. 

In  Table  53  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  various  regions 
of  European  Russia  is  given  for  1882  and  1903.     It  is  seen  that  both 

«  The  Central  Statistical  Committee  has  estimated  the  number  of  horses  in  1904  as 
21,613,000  and  in  1905,  21,740,000,  but  the  data  of  the  Veterinary  Service  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Interior  used  here  are  much  more  reliable,  though  not  so  recent. 
2940— No.  42—06 5 
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in  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  the  wheat-growing  belt  is  consider- 
ably behind  the  northern  belt  and  the  difference  is  a  great  deal  more 
against  the  wheat  belt  in  1903  than  it  was  in  1882.  When  the  relation 
of  the  quantity  of  live  stock  to  the  area  cultivated  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  appears  considerably 
greater  than  one  would  think;  and  each  of  the  wheat-growing  regions 
shows  such  decrease. 

In  the  four  main  wheat-growing  regions  of  Lower  Volga,  New  Rus- 
sia, Little  Russia,  and  the  Southwest,  the  reduction  is  from  101  horses 
per  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  to  85  horses,  or  16  per  cent.  The 
proportionate  number  of  cattle  in  Little  Russia  and  the  Southwestern 
regions  has  remained  about  the  same,  but  in  New  Russia  it  has 
decreased  from  151  to  125,  or  about  16  per  cent.  In  the  number  of 
horses  the  north  of  Russia  has  also  suffered;  but  the  growing  use  of 
the  fertilizers  has  increased  the  number  of  cattle  almost  throughout 
the  north  and  the  northwest,  and  even  in  the  boundary  provinces  of 
the  black-soil  belt,  where  fertilizers  are  gradually  coming  into  use. 

Table  53. — Ratios  of  horses  and  cattle  to  land.a 


Region. 


Land  culti- 
vated. 


Horses. 


Number. 


Per  1,000 
acres  of 
cultiva- 
ted land. 


Cattle. 


Number. 


Per  1,000 
acres  of 
cultiva- 
ted land. 


Central  Agricultural . . 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia : 

Ural 

Moscow  Industrial .   . . 

White  Russia 

Northern 

Lake 

Lithuania 

Baltic 

European  Russia 

Central  Agricultural . . 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Ural 

Moscow  Industrial 

White  Russia 

Northern 

Lake 

Lithuania 

Baltic 

European  Russia 


Acres. 

29, 942,  670 

21,884,149 

12, 075,  931 

29, 093, 344 

12,661,831 

13, 983,  239 

17, 050,  582 

12,  343, 036 

9,  005,  416 

1,618,988 

4, 866, 720 

6,  685, 502 

3, 361, 888 


3,  309, 266 

2, 129, 242 

2, 035,  669 

1,960,707 

1, 596, 640 

1,234,718 

2,  682,  898 

1,526,483 

1,  380, 728 

311,  266 

698, 676 

721,882 

427, 484 


111 

97 
169 

67 
126 

88 
157 
124 
153 
192 
144 
108 
127 


1,976,206 
1,  739,  900 
1,721,452 
4,  387,  955 
1,  806, 366 
1,841,688 
2,610,971 
2, 201, 410 
1,  667,  023 

620,  072 
1,068,191 
1,337,702 

866, 168 


174,  573,  296 


20, 015,  659 


23,  845, 104 


66 
80 
143 
151 
143 
132 
153 
178 
185 
383 
219 
200 
258 


1904. 


Acres. 

29,238,836 

22,  678,  727 

17, 589,  623 

43,  434,  342 

15,222,383 

15, 955, 122 

19, 286,  392 

11,448,853 

11,621,677 

1,911,563 

5, 003,  646 

8, 396, 326 

4, 147,  959 


205, 935,  449 


2, 836, 000 

97 

1, 975, 000 

87 

2,  076, 000 

118 

2,736,000 

63 

1,658,000 

109 

1,  330, 000 

83 

2, 450, 000 

127 

1,500,000 

131 

1,505.000 

129 

320,  000 

167 

735, 000 

147 

/53,  000 

90 

402, 000 

97 

20,  276,  000 

98 

3, 044,  000 
2, 485, 000 
3, 250, 000 
5, 417, 000 
2,  347,  000 
2, 175, 000 
3, 250,  000 
2,  565, 000 
2,  690,  000 
730,  000 
1,  630,  000 
1, 918,  000 
1, 200,  000 


32, 501, 000 


104 
110 
185 
125 
154 
136 
169 
224 
231 
382 
326 
228 


158 
Vy 


aSbornik  Svedenii  po  Evropelskol  Rossii  za  1882  god. 
pusk  1904  goda,    Resultats  generaux  de  la  Recolte.    1904. 


Ezhegodnik  Ministerstva  Finansov. 
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The  causes  of  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  and  the  slow 
growth  of  the  cattle  industry  will  be  understood  if  it  be  noticed  that 
in  1900  16,672,226  out  of  the  total  of  19,681,769  horses,  or  84:7  per 
cent,  and  of  the  32,913,228  head  of  cattle  26,881,772  head,  or  81.7  per 
cent,  belonged  to  peasants.  The  small  allotments  of  land  to  the 
peasants  in  the  central  provinces  have  made  the  maintenance  of  a  horse 
or  a  cow  impossible  for  a  great  class  of  peasants;  also  the  buying  of  a 
new  one  when  the  horse  falls  in  a  famine  year.  As  two  horses  are 
necessary  for  satisfactory  farming,  the  class  of  horseless  or  one-horse 
peasants  is  an  indication  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  peasantry. 


Table  54. 


-Distribution  of  horses  among  the  Russian  peasantry .a 


Number  of  horses  per  household. 

Number  of 
households. 

Per  cent  of 
total  num- 
ber of 
house- 
holds. 

Number  of 
horses. 

Per  cent  of 
total  num- 
ber of 
horses. 

0 

2,  777, 485 
2, 909, 042 
2, 247, 827 
1,072,298 
1, 155,  907 

27.3 
28.6 
22.1 
10.6 
11.4 

0 
2, 909, 042 
4, 495, 654 
3,216,894 
6, 339, 198 

0.0 

1 

17.2 

2 

26.5 

3 

18.9 

37.4 

Total 

10, 162,  559 

100.0 

16, 960, 788 

100.0 

allyin.    Development  of  capitalism  in  Russia  (in  Russian),  St.  Petersburg,  1899,  p.  92. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  horseless  peas- 
ants is  rapidly  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  folloAving  data 
of  the  periodical  horse  censuses  in  the  wheat  belt. 


Table  55.- — Percentage  of  horseless  households  in  1882  and  1893. a 


Province. 

1882. 

1893. 

Province. 

1882. 

1893. 

Central  Agricultural  Region: 

Per  cent. 
19.8 
23.3 
17.9 
30.6 
29.1 

21.7 
19.9 
19.7 
30.5 
19.0 

11.6 
10.1 

Per  cent. 
28.0 

26.7 
26.9 

35.7 
40.7 

29.3 
31.0 
29.8 
40.7 
30.3 

25. 2 
26.4 

Lower  Volga — Continued. 

Per  cent. 
30.0 

41 .4 
44.7 
23.3 
40.9 

58.2 
57.4 
39.8 

41.7 
58.6 

Per  cent, 
b  38. 5 

Orel 

New  Russia:  _ 

Tula 

43.2 

35.  9 

25.0 

Middle  Volga: 

28.6 

Southwestern  region: 

Kief 

66.0 

Podolia 

57.1 

36.6 

Little  Russia: 

Lower  Volga: 

44.3 

58.1 

Orenburg 

a  Svod  statisticheskvkh  Svedeni  po  Sel'skomu  Khozialstvu  Rossii  k  konzu  XIX  vieka.    St.  Peters- 
burg, 1903,  Vol.  II,  p.  10. 
&  In  1896. 

In  the  southern  provinces  and  especialty  in  the  southwest,  oxen  are 
often  used  for  farm  labor,  which  explains  the  higher  proportion  of 
cattle  in  Little  Russia  and  the  Southwestern  Region,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  wheat  belt.     Both  the  Russian  horses  and  oxen 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  are  small  and  weak  animals  which  could  not 
stand  comparison  with  American  animals.  The  average  live  weight 
of  a  Russian  horse  is  650  pounds,  the  weight  of  steppe  cattle  614  to 
903  pounds,  of  northern  cattle  880  to  1,100  pounds. a  This,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  poor  implements  which  have  been  described,  indicates 
how  poorly  the  Russian  field  is  plowed. 

The  small  number  of  horses  belonging  to  the  private  estate  holders 
(15.3  per  cent  in  1900,  when  the  private  estates  contributed  33.4  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land  or  31.4  per  cent  of  the  land  under  cultivation) 
indicates  a  peculiar  condition  of  Russian  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
Agricultural  laborers  are  hired  from  among  the  surrounding  peasants 
together  with  their  horses  and  often  with  their  own  implements. 

LACK   OF   PASTURE. 

Lack  of  pasture  is  the  most  potent  cause  which  makes  keeping  cat- 
tle difficult  for  the  peasant.  Statistics  of  land  ownership,  though 
considerably  out  of  date  (1881),  still  indicate  this  lack  of  pasture  on  the 
peasants'  land. 

Table  56. — Ratio  of  meadows  and  pastures  to  arable  lanas:  Comparison  between  private 

and  peasant  holdings. 


Class. 


Arable  land. 


Acres  of 

!  meadows 

Meadows    ;     per  100 

and  pastures.1    acres  of 

arable 

land. 


Peasant  holdings 
Private  estates... 

Total 


Acres. 

200, 637, 142 
87, 330,  281 


Acres. 
99, 283, 851 
75,  678, 590 


287,  967, 423  ,     174,  957, 441 


Acres. 

49.5 

86.7 


60.8 


The  increase  of  arable  land  has  undoubtedly  reduced  the  available 
supply  of  pasture,  which  even  twenty-five  years  ago  was  very  insuffi- 
cient in  certain  parts  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  center  and  on  the 
peasants'  holdings.  While  there  are  no  general  data  available  for  all 
European  Russia  later  than  1887,  yet  a  comparison  for  1881  and  1887 
shows  a  rapid  decline  in  the  area  of  meadows  and  pastures  even  within 
this  short  stretch  of  time  (see  Table  57),  namely,  an  absolute  reduction 
of  18.7  per  cent  in  the  46  provinces  for  which  the  comparison  is  possi- 
ble, or,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  arable  land,  26.7  per  cent. 

In  the  study  of  the  wheat  situation  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  reduction  was  especially  great  in  the  black-soil  belt.  Thus,  taking 
the  5  black-soil  regions  (not  including  Ural,  on  the  border  line  of  the 
black  soil,  where  both  arable  land  and  pasture  are  plentiful),  the  area 
under  pastures  and  meadows  was  reduced  from  56,563,000  acres  to 


«  Rossia  v  Kontzie  XIX  Vieka.     St.  Petersburg,  1900. 
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30,998,000  acres,  i.  e.,  about  45   per  cent,  or,   in  proportion  to  the 
arable  land,  from  39  per  cent  to  19  per  cent. 

Table  57. — Ratio  of  meadows  and  pastures  to  arable  land  in   European  Russia  in  1881 

and  1887. 


1881. 

1887. 

Arable  land 
in  acres. 

Meadows  and  pasture. 

Arable  land 
in  acres. 

Meadows  and  pasture. 

Region. 

Acres. 

Acres  per 

100  acres 

of  arable 

land. 

Acres. 

Acres  per 

100  acres 

of  arable 

land. 

Central  Agricultural 

46, 688,  396 

29,832,157 

32, 432, 776 

•27,066,914 

19, 199, 011 

21,592,171 

26, 761,  964 

19,923,735 

14, 383,  532 

2,475,136 

7,  943, 937 

10,361,889 

2,  464, 278 

10, 005, 890 

7, 868, 991 

25, 172, 573 

25, 536, 781 

6,481,513 

6,669,819 

14,  645. 127 

14,568,642 

9, 219,  349 

4, 051, 599 

9, 376,  02C 

6,476,726 

4, 158, 451 

21.4 
26.4 
77.6 
94.3 
33.8 
30.9 
54.7 
73.1 
64.1 
163.7 
118.0 
62.5 
168.7 

47, 313, 822 
30, 865, 843 
34, 232,  569 
39, 769,  580 
20, 903, 059 
24, 436, 6SS 
31,834,274 
19,997,334 
15,430,583 
'  2, 518,  690 

8,703,169 
10, 970,  666 

2, 614,  376 

7,147,610 

6, 309,  779 

25, 364, 467 

10,027,512 

3, 852, 040 

•6, 660,  739 

15, 344, 123 

12,  672,  338 

7,  967,  668 

6,  220,  894 

8,671,949 

6, 007,  988 

4, 026, 657 

15.1 
20.4 

74.1 

25.  f> 

18.4 

15.0 

Ural 

48.2 

Moscow  Industrial 

63.4 
51.6 

247.0 

Lake 

99.6 

54.8 

Baltic  d 

154.  0 

European  Russia  e. . 

261,]  25, 896 

144,231,481 

55.2 

289,  590, 653 

117,273,764 

40.5 

a  Without  province  of  Penza,  for  which  there  are  no  data  for  1887. 
b  Without  province  of  Astrakhan,  for  which  there  are  no  data  for  1887. 
c  Without  province  of  Don  Army,  for  which  there  are  no  data  for  1887. 
d Without  province  of  Livonie,  for  which  there  are  no  data  for  1887. 
e  Without  the  4  provinces. 

In  the  chernoziom  area  the  largest  amount  of  grazing  land  is  found 
in  those  regions  where  manuring  is  least  practiced,  namel}r,  in  the 
Lower  Volga  Region  and  in  Ural,  while  in  the  Middle  Volga,  the 
Central,  and  the  Southwestern  regions  and  in  Little  Russia,  and  even 
in  New  Russia,  where  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted,  the  reservations 
for  grazing  are  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  and  cattle  raising  more 
and  more  difficult,  especially  on  the  lands  of  the  peasants. 

SOWING   OF    GRASSES. 

These  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  the  data  of  sowing  of  grasses. 
In  the  general  scheme  of  scientific  agriculture  sowing*  of  grasses  is  a 
very  important  factor,  both  as  an  element  in  crop  rotation  and  as  a 
condition  of  successful  cattle  raising  and  manuring.  In  Russia  sowing 
of  grasses  is  still  in  its  infancy,  even  though  the  acreage  of  grasses 
sown  has  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years,  namely,  increased 
from  1,462,000  acres  to  2,930,000  acres,  or  from  52  to  94  for  every 
10,000  acres  of  arable  land;  so  that  even  now  sown  grasses  claim  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  all  the  arable  land.  In  1881  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  sown  grasses  belonged  to  private  estates,  and  in  1901 
only  70  per  cent;  so  that  grass  sowing  on  peasant  lands  has  shown  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  increase.  The  area  seeded  to  grass  on  private 
lands  has  increased  from  166  to  198  acres  per  10,000,  and  on  peasant 
lands  from  7  to  42  per  10,000. 
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GRASS    SOWING    KNOWN    IN    THE    WEST    ONLY. 

But  it  appears  from  Table  58  that  grass  sowing  is  as  yet  of  con- 
siderable economic  importance  only  in  the  northwestern  nonwheat  and 
mainly  non-Russian  provinces.  Only  in  these  regions  does  it  rise 
above  2  per  cent  of  the  arable  land,  and  the  three  most  western 
regions — the  Baltic,  Lithuania,  and  White  Russia — claim  1,551,000 
acres,  or  52.9  per  cent,  and  their  share  of  these  regions  has  grown 
considerably,  as  it  was  onby  29.6-  per  cent  in  1881. 

This  concentration  of  grass  sowing  in  the  western  regions  is  still 
more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  peasants;  626,000  out  of  878,000 
acres,  or  71.1  per  cent,  being  in  these  three  western  regions.  Outside 
of  these  western  regions  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  the 
peasants  in  sowing  of  grasses,  only  250,000  acres  being  devoted  to 
that  purpose.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  this  beginning  has  been 
made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  only  19,000  acres  were  planted 
by  peasants  in  1881  outside  of  the  Baltic  Region,  and  it  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  peasants  throughout  the  center,  north,  and  east. 

Table  58. — Area  under  sown  grasses  in  European  Russia,  1881  and  1901. a 


Total 

*rea. 

Region. 

1881. 

1901. 

Private. 

Peasant. 

Total. 

Private. 

Peasant. 

Total. 

Acres. 
153, 321 

29,  259 

30,  337 
326, 240 
108,  420 
111,649 

4,706 
103,  288 
56, 669 
13,  933 
60,  784 
76, 831 
250, 386 

Acres. 

Acres. 
153, 321 
29,259 
30,  337 
335, 238 
108, 644 
112,424 
4,706 
103, 288 
56, 955 
13,  933 
67, 536 
78, 802 
367, 299 

Acres. 

'200,415 

73, 524 

20,  053 

155, 800 

306, 389 

85, 683 

4,087 

168,202 

275, 248 

3,831 

110,690 

280, 059 

368, 498 

Acres, 

7, 230 

■      £67 

3,458 

84,905 

23, 768 

4,697 

6,431 

84,  0O4 

103,  280 

615 

35,  763 

125, 536 

397, 388 

Acres. 
207, 645 

Middle  Volga 

74,391 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

23,511 

8,998 
224 

775 

240,  705 
330, 157 

Little  Russia 

90,380 

Ural 

10,518 

■     252, 206 

286 

378, 528 

4,446 

6,752 

L971 

116,913 

146,453 

405, 595 

Baltic 

765, 886 

1 , 325, 823 

135,919 

1,461,742 

2, 052, 479 

877,912 

2,930,421 

Area  per  10,000  acres  of  arable  land. 

Region. 

1881. 

1901. 

Private. 

Peasant. 

Total. 

Private. 

Peasant. 

Total. 

Acres. 

96 

28 

71 

188 

138 

142 

29 

325 

136 

429 

367 

218 

1,443 

Acres. 

Acres. 
33 

8 
10 
76 
58 
53 

2 
52 
40 
57 
86 
76 
853 

Acres. 

137 

47 

16 

67 

325 

93 

17 

684 

506 

143 

770 

640 

1,907 

Acres. 
2 

Acres. 
45 

21 

1 

31 

21 

3 

2 

54 

92 

2 

56 

162 

1, 128 

6 

3 

48 

155 

1 

39 

Ural 

4 

139 

228 

15 

Lake 

11 

3 

454 

186 

Lithuauia 

335 

Baltic  . .  - 

1,404 

166 

7 

62 

198 

42 

94 
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Individual  estate  owners  have  practiced  sowing  of  grasses  to  some 
extent  for  more  than  twenty  years  throughout  European  Russia.  The 
development  of  grass  culture  on  private  lands  has  been  very  slight  in 
the  greatest  part  of.  the  country  and  in  some  regions  it  has  even  con- 
siderably decreased.  If  the  chernoziom  or  wheat  belt  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  private  estate  holders  in  that  belt  sowed  in  1901  only 
845,950  acres,  or  96  per  10,000,  and  the  peasants  131,356  acres,  or  8 
per  10,000. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  indicates  how  very  little  has  yet 
been  accomplished  toward  a  scientific  union  of  agriculture  with  cattle 
raising,  dairying,  and  manuring  in  the  wheat  belt.  A  much  more  favor- 
able condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  Southwestern  Region  under 
the  influence  of  beet  culture,  where  sugar  facto ry  by-products  have 
served  the  function  of  meadows  and  sown  grasses.  Not  only  has 
sugar-beet  culture  proven  advantageous  in  the  system  of  crop  rotation, 
but  the  development  of  cattle  raising  and  dairying,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  cattle  feed,  has  been  considerable  and  it  has  supplied  the 
sugar-beet  grower  with  large  quantities  of  manure  for  his  wheat  fields 
as  well  as  sugar-beet  fields. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

With  a  rural  population  of  over  110,000,000,  constituting  over  87 
per  cent  of  the  total,  Russia  would  not  be  expected  to  have  any  prob- 
lem of  agricultural  labor;  }^et  the  problem  exists  because  of  many 
peculiar  conditions,  climatic  and  economic,  and  this  problem  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  wheat-growing  belt.  The  brief  discussion 
of  the  Russian  system  of  land  tenure  given  in  an  earlier  part  will 
prove  helpful  in  understanding  the  problem  of  agricultural  labor. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING    CHARACTER   AND    SUPPLY   OF   LABOR. 

It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Russia  is  even  larger  than  the  data 
of  the  agricultural  occupation  would  seem  to  indicate.  On  one  hand, 
the  poverty  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  peasants  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  household  duties,  and,  on  the  other,  the  surviving  tradi- 
tions of  the  system  of  serfdom,  keep  the  peasant  women  and  girls  in 
the  ranks  of  agricultural  laborers. 

Not  only  do  women  do  all  the  attending  upon  cattle  and  caring  for 
the  vegetable  garden,  but  equally  with  the  men  gather  the  crops  and 
hay  with  sickles  and  scythes,  hire  themselves  out  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
labor,  and  even  assist  in  machine  thrashing  and  harvesting.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  woman  walking  behind  the  plow  or  sokha,  if  the 
peasant  family  be  one  which  lacks  the  necessary  supply  of  male  labor. 

Nor  do  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  age  at  all  approach  the  limits  of 
Western   Europe.     In   Russian   literature   dealing  with  agricultural 
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economics  all  males  from  IS  to  60  years  of  age  and  all  females  from 
16  to  55  years  of  age  are  counted  workers;  males  from  11  to  18  and 
from  60  to  65  and  females  from  12  to  16  and  from  55  to  6()  as  half 
workers.  As  officially  estimated  upon  this  basis,  the  workers  consti- 
tute 50  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  the  half  workers  11.5  per  cent, 
or,  in  brief ,  the  number  of  actual  workers  is  equal  almost  to  two-thirds 
of  the  agricultural  population. 

The  irregularity  which  characterizes  agricultural  labor  in  all  but 
the  tropical  countries  is  especially  prominent  in  Russia  because  of 
the  peculiar  climatic  conditions.  The  short  summer  in  the  greater 
part  of  Kussia  crowds  all  the  agricultural  labor  into  a  short  period  of 
three  or  four  months.  During  the  harvesting  time  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  A^illage,  old  and  young,  women  and  children,  often  work 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  while,  because  of  the  small  number  of 
live  stock  kept  by  the  peasants  and  because  of  the  decay  of  household 
manufactures  during  the  last  two  decades,  the  long  winter  is  a  period 
of  comparative  idleness. 

PECULIAR    PROVISIONS   AND    EFFECT    OF   THE    EMANCIPATION. 

In  stud}Ting  the  problem  of  agricultural  labor  the  peculiar  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  emancipation  of  the  peasants  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
It  wTas  the  avowed  purpose  to  supphT  each  peasant  with  sufficient  land 
for  support  of  the  family,  and  the  domestic  servants  were  the  only 
ones  to  be  set  free  without  land.  Had  this  object  been  fully  realized 
there  would  be  no  class  of  the  population  from  which  hired  agricul- 
tural labor  for  the  noblemen's  private  estates  could  be  drawn.  But 
the  insufficient  allotments  and  their  further  gradual  reduction  with 
time  have  left  in  the  majority  of  the  peasants'  families  a  surplus  of 
unused  labor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  paving  taxes 
and  the  insufficient  returns  have  made  some  wage  work  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  majority  of  the  peasant  families. 

LABOR  ON  PEASANT  AND  PRIVATE  LANDS. 

The  conditions  of  supplv  of  labor  are  therefore  vastly  different  on 
the  peasants'  lands  and  on  private  estates.  In  a  very  general  way  the 
peasants  ma}7  be  said  to  represent  a  class  with  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation and  a  limited  amount  of  land,  so  that  a  surplus  of  labor  power 
is  produced. 

The  horseless  peasant  often  finds  it  more  advantageous  to  rent  his 
own  allotment  which  he  can  not  till  and  become  a  hired  agricultural 
laborer.  This  singular  combination  of  landowner  and  wage-worker  in 
one  person  is  frequently  more  complicated  when  the  peasant  laborer 
does  not  let  his  piece  of  land,  but  lets  his  wife  and  children  cultivate  it 
with  the  help  of  additional  hired  labor;  for  instance,  a  neighboring 
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peasant  with  his  horse  and  .plow  may  be  employed  to  plow  up  the 
ground.  Altogether,  peasants  are  more  agricultural  laborers  than  inde- 
pendent farmers,  says  a  Russian  economist. a 

In  the  United  States  agricultural  laborers  come  from  a  propertyless 
class.  Notwithstanding  the  general  poverty  of  Russian  peasants  this 
class  is  as  yet  very  small,  though  growing.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
the  necessary  labor  the  estate  holder,  at  least  in  the  center  of  Russia, 
has  to  look  to  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  natural,  then, 
that  the  supply  of  labor  is  greatest  when  the  peasant  has  no  work  of 
his  own — i.  e.,  when  the  farm  work  is  done  and  the  demand  for  hired 
labor  is  smallest — and  the  greatest  demand  for  labor  comes  during  plow- 
ing time  and  harvesting  time,  when  the  peasant  can  least  spare  the  time 
from  his  own  farm. 

This  difficulty  must  be  felt  most  acutely  where  the  surplus  of  labor 
in  the  peasant  household  is  least,  i.  e. ,  where  population  is  less  dense 
and  the  average  size  of  the  peasant  farm  larger.  This  is  just  the 
position  throughout  the  southern  and  southeastern  provinces  of 
European  Russia.  The  density  of  population  which  is  over  100  per 
English  mile  in  the  central  provinces  and  reaches  as  high  as  180  to 
190  in  some,  drops  to  86  in  Ekaterinoslav,  to  62  in  Taurida,  to  41  in 
the  Don  Army  Territory,  and  to  43  in  Northern  Caucasia.  How 
much  larger  the  average  landholdings  of  a  peasant  household  are  in 
these  regions  has  already  been  shown. 

RELATION   BETWEEN    RURAL    POPULATION   AND   LAND    CULTIVATED. 

In  an  official  publication  of  the  Russian  department  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy, h  an  interesting  effort  is  made  to  determine  the 
relation  between  rural  population  and  land  cultivated.  Somewhat 
arbitrarily,  a  family  of  6  persons  for  each  15  dessiatines  (40  acres)  of 
land  is  taken  as  the  normal  density  of  rural  population,  and  7-J  dessia- 
tines (20  acres)  of  cultivated  land  the  normal  amount  for  the  three 
adult  laborers. 

Based  upon  this,  European  Russia  is  divided  into  three  great  parts: 
(1)  One  comprising  21  provinces,  or  the  entire  regions  of  White  Rus- 
sia, Baltic,  Lake,  Northern,  Ural,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  Moscow 
Industrial  Region,  i.  e.,  the  entire  north  and  the  northwest.  Though 
this  great  area  has  an  insufficient  population,  there  is  still  a  surplus 
of  latnr  which  equals  almost  one  million  of  persons,  after  all  allow- 
ances are  made  for  industrial  and  other  occupations. 

(2)  The  middle  area  consists  also  of  21  provinces,  including  Lithu- 

«The  conditions  of  hire  for  agricultural  labor.  V.  V.  Khizhniakov.  Proceedings 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Free  Economic  Society.     (In  Russian.)     1904. 

6  S.  A.  Korolenko,  Vol'nonaiomny  trud.  (Sel'skokhoziaistvennya  i  statisticheskia 
svedenia  po  materialam  poluchennym  ot  Khoziaiev.    Vol.  V. )    St.  Petersburg,  1892. 
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ania,  the  Central  Agricultural  Region,  Little  Russia,  the  Southwestern 
Region,  almost  all  Middle  Volga,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  "Moscow 
Industrial,  i.  e.,  the  entire  center,  middle  west,  and  southwest  of  Rus- 
sia. This  is  the  region  of  excessive  population  and  the  surplus  labor 
is  estimated  at  2,500,000. 

(3)  Finally,  the  third  (southern)  part,  consisting  of  only  8  provinces, 
Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  Don  Army  Territory — 
constituting  New  Russia,  Samara  or  Orenburg,  two  of  the  three 
lower  Volga  provinces,  and  Saratov  on  the  middle  Volga,  but  contrib- 
uting two-thirds  of  the  wheat  crop  of  European  Russia — has  neither 
sufficient  population  nor  labor  power  and  needs  an  additional  labor 
army  of  1,500,000  persons  for  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  area 
ordinarily  planted.  The  calculation  is  crude,  besides  being  out  of 
date,  but  it  well  illustrates  the  varying  conditions  of  the  market  for 
agricultural  labor  in  European  Russia. 

ANNUAL   MIGRATION   OF   LABORERS. 

The  situation  is  relieved  to  a  great  extent  by  annual  migrations  of 
agricultural  laborers  from  the  central  and  western  provinces  to  the 
south  and  southeast.  Every  spring  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  start  southward,  on  foot  and  by  rail,  from  all  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  driven  by  the  necessity  of  earnings  which  can  not  be 
found  in  their  own  localities,  or  attracted  b\T  the  prospect  of  high 
wages  in  the  steppes  of  the  east  and  southeast. 

The  low  educational  standard  of  these  traveling  laborers,  their 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  demand  for  labor,  and  the  lack  of  all 
organization  makes  this  migratory  movement  very  unsystematic  and 
unwieldy.  The  great  variability  of  the  southern  steppe  harvests 
makes  the  results  of  such  migration  very  uncertain.  A  failure  of 
crops  means  a  fearful  drop  in  wages,  lack  of  emplo3Tment,  and  awful 
suffering  and  starvation.  A  plentiful  crop  may  force  the  wages  up  to 
such  a  level  that  the  harvesting  of  crops  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  the 
estate  owner.  This  is  especially  likely  to  happen  after  two  or  three 
failures  of  crops  have  put  a  certain  district  into  discredit. 

On  the  other  hand,  rumors  of  good  harvests  and  high  wages  may 
cause  a  veritable  flood  of  laborers  into  another  district  and  thus  force 
down  wages,  which  otherwise  should  be  on  a  comparatively  fair  level. 
Altogether  the  movement  southward  is  so  great  in  the  central  prov- 
inces and  Little  Russia  that  the  drain  produced  is  felt  in  local  farming 
on  the  private  estates,  though  this  is  partly  compensated  hy  laborers 
from  the  north  and  northwest  also  looking  for  temporary  employment, 
but  not  daring  enough  to  cross  all  of  European  Russia. 

The  class  of  agricultural  laborers  is  thus  found  to  be  a  very  com- 
posite one;  members  of  well-to-do  peasant  families  who  have  a  sur- 
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plus  of  human  and  animal  labor  power;  failing  farmers  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  their  independent  farming;  agricultural  laborers 
proper,  i.  e.,  families  without  any  visible  means  of  support  except 
perhaps  a  house  to  live  in;  individuals  absolutely  without  personal 
property,  and  finally,  wandering  agricultural  laborers. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HIRE. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  many  different  varieties  of  labor  contract, 
both  as  to  the  mode  of  hire  and  payment  of  wages.  The  agri- 
cultural laborer  proper  may  be  hired  for  the  term  of  a  year,  the  whole 
summer,  or  per  diem.  The  payments  may  consist  of  money  wages 
only,  especially  when  a  peasant  from  the  neighborhood  is  hired  who 
may  have  a  family  and  some  land  of  his  own.  Yet  usually  board 
and  room  is  added  with  the  wages,  especially  in  case  of  the  migratory 
laborers  in  the  southern  steppes.  The  board  may  be  served  at  a  com- 
mon table  or  distributed  in  definite  monthly  rations  of  raw  food  stuffs. 
Often  a  hut  and  small  lot  for  a  vegetable  garden  are  added  to  the 
wages  in  case  of  an  annual  wage  contract.  Such  contracts  are  rather 
rare,  however,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  dairy  farming  and  con- 
sequently limited  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  winter.  They 
are  limited  to  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood.  The  contracts  for 
the  summer  are  more  frequent,  and  in  the  wheat-growing  south  the 
hire  is  either  for  a  summer  or  per  diem,  the  first  being  usually  more 
advantageous  to  the  employer,  as  it  guarantees  him  a  supply  of  labor 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  Yet  when  a  dearth  of  labor  arises  because  of  a  high 
crop  the  contracts  are  often  disregarded,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
provisions  of  the  Russian  law,  designed  to  enforce  contracts  for  agri- 
cultural labor  under  penalty  of  fines  and  even  imprisonment. 

Advance  pa}7ments  are  usually  made  to  the  laborers  to  guarantee 
the  execution  of  the  contract.  When  the  laborers  are  hired  from 
among  the  local  peasants,  such  payments  are  often  made  by  the  estate 
holders  months  and  even  years  in  advance,  when  money  is  most 
wanted  by  the  peasant;  and  as  these  contracts  are  enforcible  by  law, 
hired  labor  acquires  the  nature  of  indentured  labor. 

Hire  by  day  is  customary  where  hired  labor  has  a  subsidiary 
importance,  and  where  the  class  of  laborers  proper  is  small.  Very 
frequently  the  peasant  is  hired  together  with  his  horse  and  his  team; 
and  especially  in  the  central  provinces  a  greater  part  of  the  area 
planted  on  private  estates  is  tilled  by  means  of  peasants  working 
animals  and  implements. 

In  these  cases  as  well  as  for  harvesting,  the  payment  of  labor  by 
piecework  is  often  agreed  to,  i.  e.,  a  definite  payment  for  plowing  or 
harvesting  a  dessiatine  of  land.  Not  infrequently  one  bulk  payment 
is  determined  for  all  the  work  connected  with  tilling  a  certain  parcel, 
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and  occasionally  the  payment  is  made  in  a  share  of  the  grain  harvested 
as  well  as  other  privileges,  as  the  right  of  pasture,  etc. 

Here  the  conditions  of  hire  of  labor  closely  approach  conditions  of 
land  rent,  as  no  material  difference  exists  between  the  case  where  the 
landowner  pays  the  peasant  half  of  the  grain  harvested  for  work 
during  the  harvest  or  the  peasant  pa}xs  the  estate  owner  half  of  the 
crop  for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  shifting  of 
the  risk,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  labor  market  have  influenced 
many  large  estate  holders  to  prefer  the  renting  of  their  arable  land 
to  tilling  it  with  their  own  implements  and  with  hired  labor.  Thus 
the  problem  has  been  met  in  the  central  provinces,  while  in  the  south, 
in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  belt,  another  solution  is  found  in  imported 
agricultural  machinery. 

WAGES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

The  extreme  poverty  and  the  low  standard  of  living  of  peasants 
from  which  the  agricultural  laborers  are  recruited  assures  a  low  level 
of  wages  for  agricultural  labor. 

The  average  wages  will  appear  almost  incredibly  low  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  notwithstanding  the  general  complaints  of 
the  estate  holders  concerning  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
laborers. 

According  to  an  official  investigation  embracing  the  decade  1882- 
1891, a  the  average  annual  wages  for  a  male  agricultural  worker  in  Russia 
were  less  than  $32  and  for  a  female  worker  less  than  $18  per  annum. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  subsistence,  which  is  equally  low, 
being  on  an  average  $24  for  a  male  and  $22  for  a  female  worker  for  a 
whole  year;  so  that  the  average  cost  of  emplo}Ting  a  laborer  for  the 
entire  year  is  equal  to  only  $55  for  the  male  and  $10  for  the  female. 

The  wages  for  the  summer  season  of  five  months  are  almost  equal 
to  the  annual  wages,  being*  $22  for  the  male  and  $13  for  the  female 
laborer. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  averages  must  not  be  taken 
too  literal] v,  especially  when  they  take  in  such  enormous  territory 
and  as  long  a  period  as  ten  years.  In  Table  59,  averages  have  been  cal- 
culated for  the  13  separate  regions  and  a  considerable  variation  is 
noticed,  the  highest  average  wages  being  paid  in  the  Baltic  Region. 
Excluding  these  German  provinces,  the  sparsely  populated  region 
of  New  Russia  shows  the  highest  wages,  while  the  rest  of  the  cherno- 
ziom  belt  does  not  show  any  very  considerable  variations,  so  far  as 
the  ten-year  average  is  concerned. 

«Korolenko,  Vol'nonaiomny  trud. 
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Table  59. — Cost  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  13  regions  of  European  Russia:  Annual  and 
summer  season  contracts,  average  for  1882-1891. 


Annual  contract. 

Season 
mone; 

contract, 

Region. 

Money  wages. 

Cost  of  food. 

Total 

wages. 

(  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

$45.  63 
35.  36 
28.  74 
21.  46 
29.70 
25.75 
27.30 
35.88 
24.20 
29.61 
37.98 
21.46 
42.  06 

$23. 79 
17.51 
15.91 
15.88 
17.51 
12.70 
15.15 
18.54 
13.90 
18.02 
21.76 
12.88 
18.88 

$23. 91 

20.  43 

21.  99 
19.57 

20.  43 
21.98 

21.  28 
25.  40 

22.  53 
25.24 
28. 32 
24.  72 
32.61 

$23. 09 
20.43 
21.  22 
19.  48 
19.92 
21.98 
20.63 
23.78 
20. 02 
21.89 
•     26. 52 
20.86 
27.  46 

$69.  54 
55.80 
50.  73 
40.  52 
50.13 
47.72 
48.58 
61.28 
46.74 
54. 85 
66.31 
51.33 
74.68 

$46. 88 
37.94 
37.13 
35.36 
37.42 
34.68 
35.78 
42.  32 
33.93 
39.91 
48.  28 
33.73 
46.35 

$28. 27 

21.  37 
19.67 
19.31 

22.  23 
15.  96 
18.93 
23.47 
16.74 
23. 18 
26.59 
16.48 
27.46 

$16. 84 

11.33 

10  82 

15.19 

12  29 

Ural 

8  76 

Central  Agricultural 

10.66 
13  39 

11.16 

11  59 

15.58 

7  21 

Baltic 

13.65 

European  Russia 

31.56 

17.73 

23.  64 

22.17 

55.21 

39.89 

22. 22 

12.75 

If  the  17  provinces  of  the  south  and  southeast,  which  contribute 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  European  Russia,  be 
isolated,  their  average  wages  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  aver- 
ages for  total  European  Russia  (see  Table  60).  These  somewhat 
higher  money  wages  are  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  lower  cost  of 
subsistence,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  wheat  belt  is 
approximately  the  same  as  in  the  whole  of  European  Russia. 

The  variations  in  wages  from  year  to  year  are  considerable.     In  the 
south  the  money  wages  may  rise  to  $60  or  fall  to  $25  and  in  south 
western  Russia  they  have  been  known  to  drop  to  $10  for  a  male  and 
$7.50  for  a  female  worker. 

Table  60. — Cost  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  17  provinces  of  the  wheat  belt  of  European 
Russia:  Annual  and  summer  season  contracts,  average  for  1882-1891. 


Annual  contract. 

Summer-season 

contract,  money 

wages. 

Province. 

Money  wages. 

Cost  of  food. 

Total  wages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

$43. 78 
41.20 
43.26 
53.56 
46.  35 
26. 26 
22.  66 
15. 45 
32.44 
30.90 
29.36 
33.99 
33.48 
27.81 
44.80 
25.75 
25. 75 

$20. 60 
22.14 
22.66 
27.81 
25.75 
17.51 
17.00 
13.13 
18. 54 
18.54 
18. 02 
19.05 
17.00 
12.88 
22.66 
14.42 
13.90 

$20. 08 
25.75 
22.66 
30.38 

20.  60 
20.60 
17. 25 
20. 60 
21.63 
19.05 

21.  63 
20.  60 
19.57 
18.54 
23.18 
19.57 
23.18 

$20. 08 
25.75 
20.60 
28.  32 
20.60 
20.60 
17.25 
20.60 
21.63 
19.05 
20.60 
20.60 
19.57 
18.54 
23.18 
19.57 
23.18 

$63. 86 
66.95 

65.  92 
83.94 

66.  95 
46.86 
39.91 
36. 05 
54.08 
49.96 
50.98 
54.  59 
53.04 
46.35 
67.98 
45.32 
48.92 

$40. 68 
47.  90 
43.26 
56.14 
46.35 
38.11 
34.25 
33.  73 
40.17 
37.60 
38.62 
39.66 
36.56 
31.42' 
45.84 
33.99 
37.08 

$27. 30 

27.  30 

28.  07 
27.  81 
30.90 
21.12 
17.51 

""23."  95' 
23.18 
19.57 
23.69 
23.18 
19.57 

$16. 48 
17  00 

Kherson 

14  94 

Tauridia 

17  77 

Don  Army  Territory 

Kiev 

18.02 
17  00 

Podolye 

13  39 

Volhynia 

Kharkov 

13  70 

Poltava 

11  84 

Voronezh  

12  36 

Saratov  

13  39 

Samara 

12  8* 

Orenburg 

14.94 

Astrakhan 

Ufa 

15.  45 
16.48 

8  76 

Perm 

8  76 

Average 

33.93 

18.92 

21. 45 

21.16 

55.38 

40.08 

23.00 

13  74 
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The  cost  of  subsistence  naturally  varies  with  the  cost  of  grain,  bread 
to  the  amount  of  4  pounds  a  da}7  per  person  being  the  main  diet  of  the 
Russian  agricultural  laborer.  The  average  cost  varies  from  30  to  70 
rubles  ($15  to  $35)  per  year;  These  data  are  somewhat  antiquated,  as 
they  refer  to  a  period  fifteen  years  ago,  and  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  a  tendency  exists  in  Russia  toward  a  gradual  and  slow  rise 
in  agricultural  wages.  This  tendenc}7  can  better  be  noticed  from  the 
statistics  of  day  wages,  for  the  study  of  which  a  vast  amount  of 
material  has  been  gathered  b}T  the  Russian  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
Government  domains. 

DAILY   WAGES   AT    DIFFERENT    SEASONS. 

There  are  three  periods  during  the  summer  season  when  the 
additional  labor  becomes  necessary:  (1)  The  time  of  plowing,  (2)  the 
time  of  haymaking,  and  (3),  most  important  of  all,  the  time  of  har- 
vesting 

The  statistics  of  wages  for  these  periods  are  therefore  gathered,  both 
with  and  without  board,  for  male  and  female  workers,  and  also  for  the 
male  workers  with  their  own  horses.  As  there  is  a  permanent  relation 
between  wages  with  and  without  board — the  wages  with  board  being 
from  10  to  15  kopecks  (5  to  7i  cents)  lower  per  day — onl}T  the  full 
wages  without  board  have  been  studied.  The  wages  of  a  man  with  a 
horse  for  the  three  different  periods  are  shown  in  Table  61. 

Table  61. — Daily  wages  of  a  male  agricultural  laborer  with  one  horse,  1882-1901.a 


Plowing  time  (May). 

Mowing  time  (June). 

Harvesting  time  (Aug.). 

Region. 

1882- 
1886. 

1887- 
1891. 

1892- 
1896. 

1897- 
1901. 

1882- 
1886. 

1887- 
1891. 

1892- 
1896. 

1897- 
1901. 

1882- 
1886. 

1887- 
1891. 

1892- 
1896. 

1897- 
1901. 

Cents. 
66.5 
56.1 
49.8 
51.1 
46.9 
46.4 
48.0 

Cents. 
71.9 
47.2 
47.0 
45.6 
40.7 
42.0 
38.6 

Cents. 
71.1 
54.7 
51.3 
50.0 
48.3 
47.6 
44.6 

Cents. 
73.9 
61.1 
53.7 
54.1 
49.5 
52.1 
46.0 

Cents. 
76.3 
55.0 
57.2 
58.0 
53.2 
51.9 
49.8 

Cents. 
70.9 
51.0 
56.3 
51.4 
43.7 
45.1 
41.0 

Cents. 
86.6 
58.1 
55.6 
56.0 
50.7 
52.7 
45.4 

Cents. 
77.  6 
63.2 
58.2 
58.6 
53.6 
56  4 
45.3 

Cents. 
90.2 
71.0 
62.6 
63.7 
58.2 
58.0 
50.4 

Cents. 
99.8 
54.7 
65.2 
58.0 
46.7 
53.7 
42.1 

Cents. 

107.6 
74.6 
67.4 
60.9 
54.5 
63.1 
50.4 

Cents. 
92.0 

71.9 

Little  Russia 

Southwestern 

Middle  Volga 

66.9 
64.2 
55.7 

Central  Agricultural 

Ural 

65.1 
48.2 

52. 1 

47.6 

52.5 

55.8 

57.4 

51.3 

57.9 

59.0 

64.9 

60.0 

68.4 

66.3 

Moscow  Industrial 

White  Russia 

59.9 
43.8 
54.2 
53.2 
59.5 
71.1 

55.4 
43.9 
59.2 
65.0 
51.4 
55.7 

58.7 
44.9 
51.5 
65.2 
54.2 
57.3 

76.1 
49.5 
56.5 
73.2 
62.9 
62.6 

66.2 
52.8 
56.5 
58.3 
69.2 
66.2 

64.7 
48.0 
53.7 
57.0 
62.2 
54.6 

66.4 
50.5 
56.1 
66.5 
62.0 
59.3 

74.1 
55.6 
60.9 
77.2 
73.5 
65.9 

64.1 
50.7 
58.0 
66.8 
64.2 
64.4 

61.4 
48.9 
54.6 
69.0 
60.8 
60.0 

63.2 
48.6 
54.5 
68.9 
59.5 
57.0 

73.5 
55.6 

Lithuania 

Baltic 

61.4 
74.7 

64.8 

64.0 

Nonblack-soil  area 

57.0 

55.1 

55.2 

63.4 

61.5 

56.7 

60.2 

67.9 

61.4 

59.1 

58.6 

65.7 

European  Russia 

54.3 

51.0 

53.8 

59.3 

59.3 

53.8 

58.9 

63.1 

63.3 

59.6 

63.9 

66.0 

a  Compiled  from  the  original  reports  in  the  series  "  *  *  *  god  v  selsko-khoziastvennom 
otnoshenii "  published  first  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Rural  Industry  of  the  Ministry  of 
State  Domains,  and  then  by  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains. 
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WAGES    SLOWLY    GROWING    LARGER. 

A  gradual  and  perceptible  increase  within  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
shown.  But  the  payments  can  not  properly  be  called  simply  wages, 
for  they  include  the  feed  of  the  horse  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  interest 
on  the  price  of  the  horse.  They  are  shown  here  mainly  for  the  bear- 
ing they  have  upon  the  cost  of  tilling  the  land.  The  possibility  of 
hiring  a  horse  and  a  man  for  an  average  price  of  40  to  75  cents  per 
day  explains  sufficiently  well  wiry  many  private-estate  owners  prefer 
not  to  acquire  any  working  stock  of  their  own. 

Small  as  this  pay  is,  the  actual  wages  are  much  smaller.  In  Tables 
62  and  63  are  given  the  daily  wages  of  male  and  female  workers  for 
the  three  different  periods.  A  gradual  increase  is  noticed,  but  even 
within  the  last  five-year  period  the  average  wages  of  a  male  worker 
vary  from  18  to  36  cents  during  plowing  time  and  from  26  to  44 
cents  during  harvesting  time,  when  labor  is  dearest.  The  wages  of 
the  female  worker  are  usually  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  wages 
of  the  male. 

WAGES   HIGHEST   AT   HARVEST. 

Considerable  variation  is  found  in  the  wages  of  both  male  and 
female  workers  at  different  times  of  the  season.  At  the  time  of  plow- 
ing, the  highest  wages  are  paid  in  the  Baltic  Region  and  in  the  indus- 
trial provinces  of  the  north  and  northwest.  The  wages  rise  in  all 
regions  during  mowing  time.  They  rise  still  higher  during  harvest- 
ing time  in  the  black-soil  region,  but  drop  somewhat  for  the 
nonblack-soil  districts,  so  that,  while  the  average  wages  during  plow- 
ing time  are  lower  in  the  wheat  belt  than  outside  of  it,  the  reverse 
is  true  during  harvesting  time.  But,  as  is  shown  in  the  last  two 
tables,  the  comparatively  higher  wages  of  New  Russia  during  harvest- 
ing time  are  rapidly  falling.  Taking  the  wages  at  plowing  time  to  be 
100,  the  wages  of  a  male  worker  at  harvesting  time  in  the  nonblack- 
soil  region  have  fallen  from  117.3  in  1892-1896  to  112.8  in  1897-1901; 
while  in  the  black-soil  region  they  have  fallen  from  180.3  to  155. 

While  the  difference  is  still  greater  in  the  black-soil  belt,  it  has  fallen 
much  more  than  outside  the  belt,  and  the  greatest  reduction  of  this 
difference  took  place  in  New  Russia,  where  the  scarcity  of  labor  was 
felt  most  twenty  years  ago. 
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Table  62. — Daily  wages  of  male  agricultural  laborers,  1883-1901,  without  board.® 


Region. 


Plowing  time  (May). 


1882-   1887-   1892-  j  1897- 
1886.    1891.    1896.    1901. 


Mowing  time  (June; 


1882-   1887-|l892-   1897- 
1886.    1891.  j  1896.    1901. 


Harvesting  time  ( Au- 
gust). ' 


1882-   1887-  j  1892-  ;  1897- 
1886.    1891.  j  1896.  j  1901. 


New  Russia 

Lower  Volga 

Little  Russia 

Southwestern 

Middle  Volga 

Central  Agricultural 
Ural 

Black-soil  area 

Moscow  Industrial. . 

White  Russia 

Litherania 

Baltic 

Lake 

Northern 

Nonblack-soil  area 

European  Russia. . 


Cents. 
24.3 
26.1 
18.0 
17.8 
20.3 
19.0 
22.1 


Cents. 
24.2 
21.2 
17.4 
15.4 
17.6 
17.3 
18.4 


Cents. 

23.2 
21.9 

17.6 
16.3 
18.1 

17.8 
20.2 


i  ',  ut.-'. 
26.2 
27.3 
20.2 
17.5 
21.6 
24.9 
22.5 


Cents. 
42.7 
33.7 
28.8 
27.3 
30.2 
28.2 


Cents. 
33.5 
29.9 
26.4 
23.2 
26.3 
27.7 
22.8 


21.1 


18.7 


19.3  I  22.9 


31.2 


27.1 


26.0 
20.4 
17.1 
30.8 
28.7 
32.2 


24.8 
20.7 
18.4 
30.6 
26.3 
28.1 


26.1 

20.6 

18. 

29.8 

25.1 


34.4 
28.7 
25.9 
36.2 
38.0 
39.4 


32.9 
26.8 
22.7 
35.9 
34.8 
33.5 


25.9 


24.8 


24.9  ;  29.6 


33. 


31.1 


23.3 


28.9 


Cen  ts. 
36.8 
31.7 
27.0 
22.6 
26.2 
25.8 
24.9 


Cents. 
35.3 
37.4 
29.7 
23.7 
29.5 
29J 
27.8 


Cents. 
52.7 
40.9 
31.8 
29.2 
31.3 
30.7 
27.7 


Cents. 
59.3 
33.8 
34.4 
25.9 
23.7 
29.3 
22.1 


Cents. 
56.0 
40.3 
36.0 
26.2 
27.4 
31.4 
26.2 


Cents. 
44.4 
41.3 
34.7 
30.8 
28.9 
30.9 


27.  9 


30.4 


34. 


32. 


34.8       34.0 


35.3 
27.2 
23.8 
34.6 
35.4 
36.0 


43.7 
31.1 
26.9 
41.0 
42.2 
41.7 


31.4 
27.1 
24.7 
34.7 
33.  5 
33.  i 


28.4 
26.1 
23.3 
33.6 
31.7 
31.2 


32.0 


30.7 


31.6 
26.3 
23.3 
32.0 
30.3 
31.9 


29.0     29.2 


31.0  I  32.2 


29.1 
25.6 
37.1 
35.4 
35.8 


a  Same  sources  as  for  Table  61. 


Table  63. — Daily  wages  of  female  agricultural  laborers,  1882-1901,  without  board. a 


Region. 

Plowing  time  (May). 

Mowing  time  (June) . 

Harvesting  time  (Au- 
gust) . 

1882- 
1886. 

1887- 
1891. 

1892- 
1896. 

1897- 

1901. 

1882- 
1886. 

1887- 
1891, 

1892- 
1896. 

1897- 

1901. 

1882- 
1886. 

1887- 

1891. 

1892- 

1896. 

1897- 

1901. 

New  Russia 

Cents. 
16.2 
14.9 
12.4 
12.1 
11.6 
10.2 
13.6 

Cents. 
16.7 
13.7 
12.1 
11.0 
10.2 
10.2 
11.9 

Cents. 
16.1 
13.6 
11.9 
11.5 
10.8 
10.6 
13.1 

Cents. 
17.8 
16.3 
14.2 
13.4 
12.8 
12.3 
14.5 

Cents. 
25.6 
21.1 

17.6 
17.1 
16.5 
14.9 
18.8 

Cents. 
22.2 

19.8 
16.8 
14.7 
13.9 
13.9 
16.5 

Cents. 
22.8 
17.8 
16.5 
13.8 
14.9 
14.1 
16.9 

Cents. 
22.7 
21.1 
18.7 
16.6 
16.2 
15.3 
19.1 

Cents. 
31.6 
27.1 
20.8 
20.8 
21.3 
19.0 
19.8 

Cents. 
36.2 
22.3 
22.0 

18.0 
16.0 
17.8 
16.7 

Cents. 
33.6 
26.8 
22.6 

17.6 
18.1 
19.1 
19.7 

Cents. 

29.7 
27.1 

22.8 

18.4 

18.8 

Central  Agricultural 

Ural 

20.9 
20,2 

13.0 

12.3 

12.5 

14.5 

18.8 

16.8 

16.7 

18.5 

22.9 

21.3 

22.5 

22.6 

Moscow  Industrial 

White  Russia 

Litherania 

Baltic 

Lake 

Northern 

14.7 
12.8 
13.4 
18.7 

17.4 
19.0 

14.7 
12.9 
12.4 
19.3 
18.0 
16.8 

15.7 
12.9 
12.6 
19.1 
15.8 
16.9 

18.8 
15.2 
13.8 
22.3 
20.3 
19.9 

19.6 
17.3 

17.7 
23.7 
23.9 
23.2 

18.8 
16.4 
15.6 
23.6 
21.5 
2C.3 

19.6 

16.6 
15.6 
22.6 
20.9 
22.9 

23.  2 
18.2 
17.5 
22.8 
24.6 
25.2 

21.6 

17.8 
17.7 
22.6 
22.6 
21.0 

24.8 
17.5 
17.4 
22.6 
21.8 
19.8 

21.2 
17.6 
17.6 
21.9 
20.5 
20.9 

25.2 
19.5 
16.9 
24.0 
24.4 
25.0 

Nonblack-soil  area 

1  16.0     15.7     15.4  :  18.4 

20.9 

19.4     19.7 

21.9 

20.5     20.7 

20.0 

22.5 

European  Russia 

14.4  ■  13.9     13.9  :  16.3 

1             1            1 

19.8 

18.0 

18.1 

20.1 

21.8     21.0 

21.3 

22.5 

a  Same  sources  as  for  Table  61. 

In  1887-1891.  the  average  wages  of  a  male  worker  in  New  Russia 
at  harvest  time  were  equal  to  245  per  cent  of  the  wages  at  plowing 
time;  in  1891-1896  to  241  per  cent,  and  in  1896-1901  to  170  per  cent. 
The  demand  for  labor  in  southern  Russia  is  evidently  supplied  better 
than  before,  partly  because  of  the  settlement  of  New  Russia  and  a 
larger  summer  migration  southward,  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  center 
and  the  building  of  railroads,  but  partly  also  because  of  a  decreased 
demand  due  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
the  south. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 
STATISTICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  determination  of  the  cost  of  production  of  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct presents  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  case  of  Russia  these  dif- 
ficulties are  aggravated  by  the  varied  systems  of  land  ownership  and 
farming  in  vogue  in  that  country.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine 
the  money  value  of  the  various  factors  of  production,  where  they  are 
all  blended  in  one  person,  or  where  natural  economy  and  production 
for  individual  consumption  is  still  the  rule. 

A  business  man  who  rents  his  land,  borrows  his  capital,  and  hires 
his  labor  would  be  the  ideal  farmer  for  determining  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products;  but  while  such  forms  of  agriculture 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  Russia  they  are  still  the  exception  even 
among  the  private  estate  holders;  and  certainly  there  are  few  points  of 
contact  between  this  mode  of  agriculture  and  that  of  the  Russian 
peasants  who  till  the  land  that  is  allotted  to  them  temporarily  by  the 
village. 

Yet  some  conception  of  the  normal  or  average  cost  of  production  of 
wheat  in  Russia  is  absolutely  necessaiy  if  one  is  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  competitive  powers  of  Russian  wheat  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  money  cost  of  production  is  evidently  of  little  importance 
to  the  producer  who  consumes  his  own  product.  It  is  primarily  a 
commercial  question.  But  this  limitation  is  less  important  in  the  case 
of  wheat  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  rye,  the  great  staple  food  of  Russia, 
since  b}7  far  the  greatest  part  of  Russian  wheat  enters  commerce,  and 
even  the  small  peasant  sells  the  wheat  he  grows  and  buys  the  rye  he 
eats.  Yet  as  a  very  small  share  of  the  work  in  the  peasant  fields  is 
done  by  hired  labor,  the  private  estates  evidently  present  better 
material  for  the  study  of  this  problem. 

RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATION  MADE  IN  1889. 

The  ministry  of  State  domains a  published  in  1890  an  investigation 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  cereals,  based  upon  the  answers  from 
more  than  1,000  farmers,  mainly  large  estate  owners,  distributed  over 
all  parts  of  European  Russia.  This  investigation  still  remains  the 
best  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  problem/  From  the  data 
presented  in  this  report,  Table  64  has  been  compiled  to  show  the  cost 
of  production  of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat. 

"Later  transformed  into  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains. 

6  Agricultural  and  Statistical  Data,  according  to  information  supplied  by  farmers. 
Issue  III.  Cost  of  production  of  the  main  cereals  in  European  Russia.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1890.     (In  Russian.) 
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Table  64. — Cost  of  production  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  1887,  1888. 
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WINTER   WHEAT. 

Bush. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

New  Russia 

$0.06 

$1.60 

$1.20 

$1.51 

SI.  21 

$0.71 

$6.29 

$1.28 

$7.  57 

15.8 

39.8 

47.9 

Little  Russia 

1.83 

1.50 

1.32 

1.35 

1.02 

.98 

8.00 

1.94 

9.94 

20.9 

38.3 

47.6 

Southwestern 

2.12 

1.89 

1.33 

1.35 

1.01 

.97 

8.67 

1.70 

10.37 

19.8 

43.8 

52.4 

Central  Agricultural 

1.79 

1.21 

1.70 

.92 

.68 

.84 

7.14 

2.66 

9.80 

19.0 

37.6 

51.6 

1.33 
1.24 

1.67 
1.75 

1.73 
1.54 

.84 
.75 

.65 
.55 

1.08 
1.10 

7.30 
6.93 

1.21 
1.41 

8.51 
8.34 

15.  4 
15.5 

47.4 
44.7 

55.3 

White  Russia 

53.8 

Poland 

2.32 

2.59 

2.41 

1.10 

1.14 

1.85 

11.41 

1.98 

13.39 

20.1 

56.8 

66.6 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

New  Russia 

1.40 

1.12 

1.39 

1.01 

.60 

5.52 

1.24 

6.76 

12.8 

43.1 

52.8 

Little  Russia 

1.42 

1.42 

1.09 

.90 

.80 

5.63 

1.36 

6.99 

16.0 

35.2 

43.7 

Middle  and  Lower  Volga. . 

1.01 

1.40 

.97 

.49 

.65 

4.52 

1.38 

5.90 

12.8 

35.3 

46.1 

Ural  

.89 

1.73 

1.05 

.53 

.38 

4.58 

.44 

5.02 

12.9 

35.5 

38.9 

Central  Agricultural 

1.20 

1.34 

.94 

.82 

.66 

4.96 

1.64 

6.60 

13.2 

37.6 

50.0 

1.16 

1.56 

.99 

.70 

.87 

5.28 

1.55 

6.83 

14.6 

36.2 

46.8 

White  Russia  and  Lithu- 

1.54 

1.51 

.69 

.52 

.85 

5.11 

1.04 

6.15 

12.1 

42.2 

50.8 

The  data  for  the  governments  have  been  rearranged  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  general  divisions  of  European  Russia  which  have  been 
accepted  in  this  study  and  from  the  data  by  governments  "straight1' 
or  c 'unweighted"  averages  have  been  obtained.  The  data  wdiich  were 
per  dessiatine  in  the  original  have  been  recalculated  on  the  basis  of  1 
acre;  and  in  converting  Russian  money  into  American  equivalents  the 
ruble  has  been  taken  as  equal  to  51^  cents,  which  is  the  legal  equivalent 
to-day. 

Jt  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  data  refer  to  1887  and  1888, 
when  paper  money,  wmich  fluctuated  in  value,  was  used  in  Russia,  and 
the  average  value  of  1  ruble  was  -13.2  cents  in  1887  and  45.1  cents  in 
1888.  But  as  the  actual  purchasing  value  of  money  in  Russia  did  not 
follow  the  quotations  of  Berlin  and  London,  except  in  a  very  indirect 
way,  and  as  wages  of  labor  have  not  shown  a  fall  since  then,  which 
would  correspond  to  the  rise  in  value  of  the  ruble,  it  wras  thought  pref- 
erable to  convert  Russian  money  by  the  present  legal  equivalent, 
since  the  present-day  conditions  are  primarily  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry. 

COST    OF    WTINTER   AND    SPRING    WrHEAT. 


Table  64  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  winter  wheat 
varied  from  46.5  to  66.6  cents.  Excluding  Poland,  the  average  cost 
in  European  Russia  proper  varies  between  46  and  54  cents  a  bushel. 
On  the  whole,  spring  wheat  costs  somewhat  less  to  produce,  because 
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manure  and  artificial  fertilizers  are  not  used  for  spring  wheat.  The 
cost  therefore  varies  between  40  and  53  cents. 

As  already  shown,  wheat  production  is  practically  limited  to  a  few 
regions.  Thus  the  figures  for  White  Russia  and  Lithuania  are  merely 
included  for  comparative  purposes;  and,  even  in  the  Central  Agricul- 
tural Region,  Voronezh  and  Kursk  are  the  only  2  provinces  with  a 
considerable  wheat  area.  Winter  wheat  is  largely  produced  in  New 
Russia  and  the  Southwestern  Region  (together  raising  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  European  Russia),  where  the  cost 
oscillates  between  46  and  48  cents. 

The  area  of  spring  wheat  production  is  more  to  the  east.  It  also 
includes  New  Russia;  in  Little  Russia  the  spring  wheat  is  much  more 
important  than  winter  wheat,  and  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  South- 
western Region.  The  Lower  Volga  Region  is  especially  important. 
In  these  regions  the  cost  varies  between  40  and  53  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  higher  cost  in  the  south  is  noteworthy. 

CRITICISM   OF   THE    DATA. 

But  these  data  must  not  be  taken  without  further  qualifications.  In 
themselves  the}^  are  not  complete.  Thus  the  value  of  straw  as  a 
b}^-product  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  Yet  the  crop  of 
straw  amounts  to  50  to  100  poods  per  dessiatine  (650  to  1,300  pounds 
per  acre)  and  represents  considerable  value.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
omission  is  compensated  by  another,  nameby,  the  value  of  manure, 
only  the  cost  of  carting  and  spreading  being  taken  into  consideration, 
and  straw  constitutes  part  of  the  value  of  this  manure.  But  the 
amount  of  manure  used  is  very  small  in  some  regions,  especially  in 
New  Russia,  and  no  fertilizers  are  used  for  spring  wheat.  This  omis- 
sion has  certainly  raised  the  average  cost  of  production  of  wheat. 

Another  important  qualification  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
average  yield.  The  main  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  trustworth}^  figure 
of  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  the  extreme  variability  of  the  yield,  not 
only  as  between  individual  farmers  in  the  same  year,  but  also  as 
between  different  years  on  the  same  land.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
average  yield  of  the  farmers  who  supplied  the  information  is  much 
higher  than  the  average  yield  shown  in  Tables  41  and  42,  indicating 
that  the  data  of  Table  64  are  characteristic  only  of  the  advanced 
landowner  and  land  tiller. 

A  third  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  question  of  rent.  With  the 
owner  of  land,  rent  must  be  classified  as  income  rather  than  cost; 
while  a  great  deal  of  land  is  rented  in  Russia,  a  small  part  of  it  is 
rented  for  money,  and  the  tenants  are  small  farmers.  Cases  of  rent- 
ing large  estates  are  few.  Finally,  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  the 
various  factors  during  the  last  seventeen  years  must  be  taken  into 
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consideration,  even  if  the  data  be  held  trustworthy  for  their  own  time. 
A  critical  analysis  and  correction  of  these  data  is  therefore  necessary. 

RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATION  OF  1895. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  influence  of  the  low  prices  of  grain,  under- 
taken by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance  in  1895,  and  published  in 
1897,  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
principal  grains. 

All  available  information  was  utilized  and  averaged,  including  that 
which  was  used  in  the  preceding  calculation.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  follow  the  intricate  statistical  reasoning,  and  only  the  final  results 
will  be  given. 

Rent  has  not  been  considered  by  the  investigator  as  an  element  of 
cost.  The  cost  of  seed  was  also  excluded,  in  view  of  the  variability  in 
the  price,  but  this  omission  is  offset  by  comparing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  a  net  harvest. 

Only  three  grains,  rye,  oats,  and  spring  wheat  have  been  investi- 
gated, of  which  only  the  last  one  concerns  us  here.  The  situation  is 
somewhat  further  complicated  by  a  different  division  into  regions 
which  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  comparison,  so  that  in  the  state- 
ment the  cost  as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
differ  somewhat  from  the  data  of  Table  64. 

Table  65. — Cost  of  production  of  spring  wheat  according  to  the  investigation  of  1895. a 


Region.  & 


Cost  per 

dessia- 

tine. 


Cost  per 
acre. 


Cost  per  acre  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


With 
seed. 


Seed. 


Without 
seed. 


New  Russia 

Middle  black  soil 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 


Rubles. 
18.2 
16.5 
13.2 
15.0 


Dollars. 
3.47 
3:i5 
2.52 
2.86 


Dollars. 
5.52 
5.63 
4.22 

4.78 


Dollars. 
1.12 
1.36 

1.50 
1.50 


Dollars. 
4.40 
4.27 
2.72 
3.28 


a  Cost  of  production  of  grain  on  private  estates,  by  N.  Th.  Annenski  (Vol.  1  of  "Influence  of  crops 
and  prices  of  grain  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Russian  Economic  Situation."  St.  Petersburg,  1897. )  (In 
Russian. ) 

ft  New  Russia  is  identical  with  the  Region  as  defined  throughout  this  Bulletin.  The  Middle  Black 
Soil  Region  includes  Poltava,  Kharkov,  and  Voronezh,  and  is  therefore  almost  identical  with  Little 
Russia,  except  that  Voronezh  is  substituted  for  Chernigov.  Middle  Volga  here  does  not  include 
Saratov,  which  together  with  Samara  and  Ufa  makes  up  the  Lower  Volga  Region. 

It  appears  then  that  a  larger  number  of  observations  and  a  combi- 
nation of  various  sources  show  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  per 
acre  to  be  more  uniform  than  would  appear  from  the  data  of  1889. 
This  latter  investigation  was  made  in  1895,  and  since  then  the  cost  of 
labor  has  risen  about  10  per  cent. 

RENT  OF  LAND  AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 


Much  more  important,  however,  is  the  general  rise  of  rents  within 
the  last  decade.     Under  normal  conditions  the  increase  of  the  rent 
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would  indicate  the  general  prosperity  of  agriculture,  rising  with  the 
rise  of  returns  for  the  products  of  agriculture.  But  given  an  enor- 
mous agricultural  population  suffering  from  insufficiency  of  land,  and 
unable  to  find  any  application  for  its  labor,  the  rents  continue  to  rise 
without  any  consideration  for  the  actual  profits  of  agriculture. 

While  in  the  tables  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  utilized 
above,  10  rubles  per  dessiatine  (equal  to  $1.90  per  acre)  was  the  high- 
est rent,  and  the  average  rent  varied  between  $1  and  $1.60  per  acre, 
at  present  10  rubles  per  dessiatine  is  nearer  to  the  minimum  for  arable 
land.  Thus  in  Bessarabia  the  rent  per  dessiatine  varies  from  10  to  22 
rubles  ($1.90  to  $4.20  per  acre).  In  the  government  of  Kursk  the 
average  rental  is  13  rubles  for  a  dessiatine  of  spring  and  21  rubles  for 
a  dessiatine  of  winter  crop.  In  Tula  it  is  about  12  rubles.  In  Sara- 
tov it  reaches  20  to  21  rubles  ($3.80  to  $1.60  per  acre).  In  various 
parts  of  Voronezh  the  average  rental  varies  from  11.5  to  18.5  rubles 
($2.75  to  $3.50  per  acre.) a 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  high  rentals  would 
be  very  seldom  justified  by  the  money  value  of  the  product,  that  they 
are  never  paid  for  large  tracts  and  they  represent  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant  of  his  labor  which  is  much  below  the  wages  paid.  Yet  as  the 
alternative  of  renting  his  land  presents  itself  to  each  large  land  owner, 
as  the  values  of  land  rise  higher  under  the  influence  of  these  high 
rentals  and  as  the  mortgages  and  interest  charges  usually  rise  with 
them,  these  higher  rentals  are  an  indication  of  a  higher  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  (without  seed  and  without  rent)  is 
from  $2.85  to  $3.506  the  rent  may  safely  be  assumed  to  add  about  $2 
per  acre  (a  little  over  10  rubles  per  dessiatine)  and  probably  more;  so 
the  cost  per  acre  is  estimated  at  from  $1.50  to  $5.50  (not  including 
the  seed),  the  cost  being  lowest  in  the  east  in  the  Volga  regions  where 
rentals  are  lowest  and  wages  are  Cheapest,  and  highest  on  the  center 
where  the  rentals  are  high  and  in  the  south  where  rentals  are  not  so 
high,  but  where  high  wages  of  labor  tend  to  equalize  conditions. 

YIELD   AS   AFFECTING    COST. 

To  get  a  conception  of  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of  product, 
the  last  and  most  important  factor  of  yield  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

«  Digest  of  transactions  of  local  committees  of  the  49  provinces  of  European  Russia: 
"  Rent  of  Land,"  by  D.  C.  Flexor.  Published  for  Special  Council  of  Needs  of  Rural 
Industry.     St.  Petersburg,  1903.     (In  Russian.) 

&  Very  little  spring  wheat  or  any  wheat  is  grown  in  the  Middle  Volga,  as  defined 
in  Table  65  which  excludes  the  great  wheat  province  of  Saratov.  In  1903  Saratov 
had  813,719  dessiatines  of  spring  wheat,  against  209,570  dessiatines  in  the  other  4 
provinces.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  low  cost  per  acre 
in  this  region  ($2.52). 
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Table  66. — Average  net  yield  per  acre  of  spring  wheat  on  private  estates,  1899-1903. 


Region. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1899-1903. 

Bushels. 
4.3 
8.3 
10.9 

7.5 

Bushels. 
5.0 

8.0 
5.8 
8.6 

Bushels. 
6.9 
6.4 
3.0 
7.1 

Bushels. 

9.6 

12.3 

10.4 

7.3 

Bushels. 

10.7 

10.9 

4.9 

6.7 

Bushels. 
7.3 

9.2 

7.0 

7.4 

In  Table  66  the  average  net  yield  of  spring  wheat  on  private  lands 
is  -shown  for  the  four  regions  mentioned  in  Table  64  for  the  }Tears 
1899-1903.  These  included  three  years  of  poor  crops  and  two  years 
of  large  crops.  The  average  for  five  years  may  therefore  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  normal.  The  average  net  yield  is  found  to  be  only 
7  to  H  for  the  south,  east,  and  southeast. 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  PRESENT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  average  cost  of  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  the  five 
years  1899-1903  as  computed  in  Table  67  was  lowest  for  the  central 
provinces  (31  cents),  higher  in  the  Lower  Volga,  and  much  higher  for 
new  Russia  (17.5  cents).  Taking  the  averages  for  individual  3Tears, 
the  order  is  often  reversed,  owing  to  the  variations  of  the  crop.  The 
cost  of  production  rises  to  80  cents  in  short  crop  years,  and  drops  to 
less  than  25  cents  in  years  of  plenty. 

Table  67. — Average  cost  of  production  of  spring  ivheat  on  private  estates  (without  rent), 

1899-1908. 


Per  acre. 

Per  bushel. 

Region. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1899- 
1903. 

Dollars. 
3.47 
3.15 
2.52 
2.86 

Cents. 
80.7 
38.0 
23.1 
38.1- 

Cents. 
69.4 
39.4 
43.4 
33.3 

Cents. 
50.3 
49.2 
84.0 
40.3 

Cents. 
36.1 
25.6 
24.2 
39.2 

Cents. 
32.4 
28.9 
51.4 
42.7 

Cents. 
47.5 

Middle  black  soil 

•  34.2 

36.0 

38.6 

No  consideration  has  been  taken  of  the  land  rentals  in  this  calcu- 
lation. As  already  stated,  the  rental  has  risen  to  15,  and  20  rubles 
per  dessiatine  in  some  localities,  which  gives  approximately  from  $3 
to  $1  per  acre.  This  is  equal  to  an  additional  fixed  charge  of  from  20 
to  50  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  price  of 
wheat  goes  high  enough  to  cover  such  high  cost  and  fixed  charges. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  wheat  production,  much  the 
largest  share  of  spring  wheat  is  contributed  by  the  peasant,  and  he 
often  pays  these  high  land  rentals.  The  effect  of  this  is  partly  offset 
by  the  fact  that  he  and  his  family  supply  most  of  the  necessar}^  labor. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  in  money  units  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wheat  on  peasant  lands. 
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Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  the  cost  of  production 
of  wheat  in  Russia,  while  extremely  variable,  is,  on  the  whole,  far 
from  being  as  low  as  one  is  likely  to  think,  judging  from  the  extremely 
low  wages;  and  that  the  low  average  yield  and  high  rents  are  the 
essential  causes  of  the  comparatively  high  average  cost  of  production, 
which  oscillates  between  35  and  45  cents,  exclusive  of  rent,  or  55  and 
80  cents  with  the  rental  charge  included. 

CAUCASIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  statistical  study  of  Caucasian  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Only  since  1892  can  reliable  reports  of  the  Caucasian  crops  be  obtained, 
and  even  these  embrace  a  smaller  part  of  Caucasia  only,  namely,  four 
provinces  of  Kooban,  Stavropol,  Terek,  and  Chernomorsk,  all  in 
Northern  Caucasia  except  the  last  one.  In  view  of  this  lack  of  infor- 
mation it  is  not  surprising  that  the  productive  forces  of  Caucasia  in 
general,  and  its  importance  in  the  wheat  situation  especialty,  are  dis- 
regarded outside  of  Russia.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  territory  of  Caucasia  is  only  8  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  and  that  the  greater  part  of  Caucasia  enjoj^s  a 
climate  as  mild  as  Italy,  and  the  economic  importance  of  Caucasian 
agriculture  will  be  manifest. 

CLIMATE  AND  POPULATION. 

Like  every  mountainous  country,  Caucasia  has  a  great  variety  of 
climate  and  soil.  A  greater  part  of  Northern  Caucasia  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  southern  steppes  with  their  chernoziom  soil  and  a  still 
milder  climate,  the  temperature  never  falling  below  the  freezing  point 
in  a  great  many  places.  With  the  rise  of  altitude  the  climate  becomes 
more  severe,  the  soil  poorer,  and  vegetation  more  scanty. 

Transcaucasia  has  the  climate  of  southern  Italy.  In  the  western 
part  of  Transcaucasia  the  fertile  soil  and  the  abundance  of  moisture 
make  the  conditions  ideal  for  agriculture,  while  eastern  Transcaucasia 
suffers  greatly  from  lack  of  moisture  and  irrigation  becomes  an  absor 
lute  necessity. 

The  population  of  Caucasia  is  no  less  varied  than  its  climate  or  flora. 
As  Russian  expansion  has  advanced  from  the  north,  several  northern 
provinces,  notably  Stavropol  and  Kooban,  have  been  considerably 
Russianized.  Dozens  of  various  mountain  tribes  live  in  the  cliffs  and 
mountains  of  central  Caucasia.  Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Georgians 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Transcaucasia. 

SYSTEMS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

No  less  different  are  the  many  systems  of  agriculture.  In  Northern 
Caucasia,  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  land  and  the  sparse  population, 
the  field-resting,  and,  in  the  woody  districts,  the  forest-resting  sys- 


tern  still  prevail.  The  three-field  system  is  a  comparatively  high 
system,  which  is  not  met  with  very  frequently.  Because  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  fertilizers  are  scarcely  known. 

In  western  Transcaucasia  agriculture  is  much  more  intensive,  though 
the  methods  and  implements  are  equally  crude  and  primitive.  The 
three-field  system  and  various  rotations  of  crops  are  more  frequently 
met  with  and  fertilizers  are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Though  Indian 
corn  is  here  the  main  cereal  crop,  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 
grown,  and  sometimes  two  crops  are  grown  on  the  same  land  within  a 
year — usually  corn  after  whiter  wheat,  and  the  corn  frequently  ripens. 
In  general,  however,  orchards  and  vegetable  gardening  predominate 
over  arable  land.  The  opposite  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Transcaucasia  where  wheat  is,  next  to  rice,  the  most  important 
crop,  and  the  proportion  of  land  plowed  depends  mainly  upon  the 
water  supply  available  for  irrigation. 

STATISTICS  OF  WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

As  was  stated  above,  neither  the  total  production  nor  the  total  acre- 
age for  the  whole  of  Caucasia  can  be  given.  In  1900  the  normal  crop 
of  wheat  in  Transcausasia  has  been  estimated  in  an  official  publication 
as  follows:  Spring  wheat,  17,000,000;  winter  wheat,  61,000,000;  total, 
81,000,000  bushels. a  As  the  production  of  wheat  in  Northern  Cau- 
casia in  1901  was  81,132,000  bushels,  it  is  seen  that  Transcaucasia  has 
a  wheat  production  equal  to  that  of  Northern  Caucasia. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  crop  report  of  1892  an  estimate  of  the  net 
wheat  crop  (i.  e.,  the  total  crop  minus  the  seed)  in  Transcaucasia  for 
1891  was  made  as  35,715,000  bushels,  and,  the  relation  of  crop  to  seed 
in  Northern  Caucasia  being  approximately  6  to  1,  the  gross  crop  in 
Transcaucasia  in  1891  may  be  estimated  as  12,890,000,  which  rough 
calculation  would  seem  to  show  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  Trans- 
caucasia has  increased  almost  90  per  cent  within  ten  years. 

In  the  three  provinces  of  Northern  Caucasia  for  which  data  are 
available  the  acreage  of  wheat  has  increased  from  5,637,200  acres  in 
1891  to  7,166,211  acres  in  1901,  or  32.1  per  cent,  while  the  acreage  of 
rye  has  decreased  from  731,401  acres  to  619,818  acres,  or  15.6  per  cent. 

Peasant  farming  is  by  far  the  more  prevalent  type  in  Northern 
Caucasia. 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  all  the  land  cultivated  is  under  wheat.  The 
yield  of  wheat  in  Northern  Caucasia  is  higher  than  in  European  Russia 
(see  Table  20). 

But  the  }deld  rises  to  a  much  higher  level  in  the  inundated  or  irri- 
gated localities  of  eastern  Transcaucasia,  where  a  yield  of  25  bushels 
per  acre  is  usual,  and  it  may  rise  in  some  localities  to  40,  50,  and  even 
60  bushels.6 

«  Okrainy  Eossii.    St.  Petersburg,  1900  (published  for  the  Paris  Exposition),    p.  224. 
b  Okraini  Rossii,  p.  244. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  use  of  implements,  methods  of  tilling  and  harvesting,  Caucasia 
very  nearly  approaches  the  southern  steppes,  whence  came  the  Rus- 
sian settlers  of  Northern  Caucasia.  Harvesters  and  thrashers  are  met 
with  and  plows  are  almost  in  universal  use.  But  in  Transcaucasia  the 
methods  and  implements  are  exceedingly  primitive.  Plowing  is  done 
by  means  of  the  sokha,  or  a  local  iron  plow,  extremely  heavy  and  awk- 
ward, requiring  twelve  teams  of  oxen  or  buffaloes.  As  very  few 
farms  command  such  a  force  of  working  animals,  plowing  must  be 
done  on  a  cooperative  plan.  The  crop  is  reaped  by  means  of  sickles 
and  taken  to  the  barns  on  small  two-wheeled  wooden  carts,  or  in  packs. 
It  is  thrashed  either  by  driving  animals  over  it  or  by  means  of  a  very 
original  contrivance  called  the  thrashing  board,  i.  e.,  a  board  to  one 
side  of  which  many  rows  of  small  sharp  stones  are  attached.  A  team 
of  oxen  or  buffaloes  drags  this  board  over  the  straw  with  the  sharp 
stones  downward,  separating  the  straw  from  the  grain. 

The  high  productivity  of  Caucasia,  combined  with  the  primitive 
methods  of  agriculture,  throws  some  light  upon  the  possibilities  of 
this  region  so  little  appreciated  outside  of  Russia.  The  population 
is  still  very  scanty,  being  only  43  per  square  mite  for  Northern 
Caucasia  and  64  for  Transcaucasia,  or  54  for  the  whole  of  Caucasia. 
While  this  average  density  is  not  lower  than  that  for  all  Euro- 
pean Russia  together,  yet  in  New  Russia  the  density  rises  to  68,  in 
southwestern  Russia  to  150,  and  in  Poland  even  to  193.  An  increased 
population  and  an  improved  agriculture,  and  especially  better  imple- 
ments and  machines,  will  in  the  future  give  Caucasia  a  prominent  place 
among  the  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world. 

SIBERIA. 

From  the  day  when  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Siberian  Railway  the  actual  and  potential  productive  powers 
of  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia  in  general  became  an  interesting  subject 
for  speculation  in  Europe  and  America.  The  foreign  conception  of 
Siberia  underwent  a  wonderful  change,  and  from  a  land  of  polar 
nights  and  eternal  snow  Siberia  was  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
"future  granary  of  the  world." 

If  the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  reliable  information  be 
taken  into  consideration,  one  need  not  wonder  at  these  extreme  opin- 
ions, which  are  both  very  extravagant  exaggerations.  The  imposing 
dimensions  of  this  enormous  country  must  not  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  perhaps  one-half  of  it  is  scarcely  inhabitable  and  a  much 
larger  part  admits  of  no  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  climate  does  not  prevent  a  considerable  development 
of  agriculture  in  some  localities.  Estimates  of  the  future  production 
of  grain  in  Siberia  must  be  very  guardedly  made,  since  the  region  of 
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possible  agriculture  can  not  be  definitely  determined  and  even  present 
grain  production  has  not  been  all  established.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
foretell  the  role  which  Siberia  is  destined  to  play  in  wheat  production. 
The  term  "Siberia"  has  been  used  in  many  different  senses.  It 
sometimes  does  and  often  does  not  include  Turkestan,  the  most 
southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  steppe 
region  or  Middle  Asia  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Outside  of  Europe 
the  term  is  often  used  as  an  equivalent  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
embraces  even  Transcaucasia.  But  even  in  its  most  limited  sense  in 
which  it  will  be  taken  here — i.  e. ,  excluding  not  onty  Transcaucasia 
but  also  Turkestan  and  the  steppe  region — Siberia  still  has  the  enor- 
mous area  of  almost  5,000,000  English  square  miles — i.  e.,  it  is  twenty  - 
four  times  as  large  as  the  German  Empire  and  almost  twice  as  large 
as  the  United  States  proper. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS. 

In  view  of  these  enormous  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
all  Siberia  as  a  unit.  Geographically,  as  well  as  for  administrative 
purposes,  Siberia  is  divided  into  the  following  four  regions:  Western 
Siberia,  Eastern  (or  Middle)  Siberia,  the  Yakutsk  Region,  and  the 
Amur-Littoral  Region. 

WESTERN    SIBERIA. 

Western  Siberia  embraces  the  two  provinces  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk 
and  has  an  area  of  870,000  English  square  miles,  almost  one-half  of 
which  is  scarcely  inhabitable;  and  only  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
region,  designated  as  the  "agricultural  zone,"  extending  over  180,000 
square  miles,  is  agriculture  possible,  though  even  from  this  zone 
many  large  marshy  areas  have  to  be  deducted,  so  that  the  actual  area 
fit  for  agriculture  is  only  about  125,000  square  miles. 

The  tendency  of  the  climate  to  become  more  continental  as  one  goes 
east,  is  emphasized  when  crossing  the  dividing  line  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  the  agricultural  zone  of  Western  Siberia,  the  mean  win- 
ter temperature  is  1.1°  F.,  and  the  mean  summer  temperature  63.5°  F., 
so  that  the  difference  is  62.1°  F.,  while  in  corresponding  localities  in 
European  Russia  it  is  only  52.2°  F.  The  annual  rainfall  is  only  15 
inches,  as  compared  with  19.7  inches  in  Eastern  Russia.  Of  the  more 
northern  zones  of  Western  Siberia,  the  zone  of  taigas  or  of  wild  for- 
ests is  of  minor  importance,  and  at  the  farthest  north  the  zone  of 
tundras  is  of  no  importance  at  all  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

MIDDLE    SIBERIA. 

Middle  (or  Eastern)  Siberia  is  less  favorable  to  agriculture.  It 
includes  the  two  provinces  of  Eniseisk  and  Irkutsk,  and  covers  an 
enormous  area  of  1,265,000  English  square  miles,  which  is  more  than 
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all  western  Europe.  Like  Western  Siberia,  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions,  that  of  agriculture,  that  of  taigas,  and  that  of  polar 
tundras. 

While  sporadic  agriculture  is  met  with  in  the  zone  of  taigas,  yet 
only  the  first,  or  southern  part,  extending  up  to  60°  north  latitude,  is 
important  for  agriculture.  It  occupies  a  comparatively  smaller  share 
than  the  corresponding  zone  in  Western  Siberia,  namely,  about  200,000 
English  square  miles,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area.  Yet  even 
of  this  territory  a  considerable  portion  is  under  swamps,  rocks,  or 
mountains  and  unlit  for  agriculture,  so  that  the  territory  suitable  for 
agriculture  is  estimated  in  official  publications  as  less  than  116,000 
English  square  miles.  In  this  agricultural  zone  the  average  winter 
temperature  is  —0.4°  F.,  and  the  average  summer  61.9°  F. — both 
lower  than  in  Western  Siberia. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  falls  to  14  inches  as  compared  with 
15  inches  in  Western  Siberia.  In  the  zone  of  taigas  the  winter  tem- 
perature falls  to  —5.8°  F.  and  the  summer  to  59°  F.,  and  the  average 
temperature  of  the  five  months  of  the  vegetative  period  to  51.8°  F.,  so 
that  agriculture  is  possible  in  small  specially  favored  localities  only- 

THE    YAKUTSK    TERRITORY. 

The  enormous  expanse  of  the  Yakutsk  territory,  which  equals  half 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  requires  only  brief  mention.  A 
land  with  an  average  winter  temperature  of  —27.4°  F.  in  the  southern 
part  and  —52.6°  F.  in  the  north  can  not  be  very  favorable  to  agricul- 
ture, even  if  the  average  summer  temperature  reaches  55.4°  to  59°  F. 
At  the  best  the  soil  remains  frozen  at  the  depth  of  half  a  }^ard  or  less. 
In  all  this  vast  stretch  of  land  about  50,000  acres  are  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, i.  e.,  less  than  100  square  miles,  and  that  is  almost  exclusively 
under  barley* 

Nevertheless,  the  Yakutsk  territoiy  does  not  mark  the  eastern  limit 
of  Russian  agriculture,  even  though  the  reports  of  the  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee  never  crossed  the  line  dividing  Middle  Siberia  from 
Yakutsk,  for  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Yakutsk  territory  there  lies 
another  stretch  of  land  much  more  favorable  to  agriculture,  and  spe- 
cially to  wheat  growing,  the  so-called  Amur-Littoral  Region,  consist- 
ing of  the  Transbaikalian,  Amur,  and  Littoral  territories. 

AMUR-LITTORAL    REGION. 

The  Transbaikalian  territory,  between  50°  and  57°  north  latitude, 
has  an  extremely  continental  climate,  i.  e.,  a  winter  colder  even  than 
the  taigas  of  Middle  Siberia  (average  —16.6°  F.),  but  a  much  warmer 
summer  (63°  F.  average  temperature).  The  quantity  of  rainfall  is 
somewhat  higher  and    the  conditions,  therefore,  more    favorable  to 
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agriculture  than  even  in  Middle  Siberia.  Of  a  total  area  of  230,000 
English  square  miles,  almost  100,000  square  miles  are  considered  to 
be  lit  for  agriculture. 

The  climatic  conditions  become  even  more  favorable  in  the  Amur 
territory,  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned;  but,  while  elsewhere 
in  Siberia  a  lack  of  rainfall  is  felt,  the  Amur  territory  suffers  from 
excessive  humidity  and  inundations  by  the  River  Amur,  which  makes 
all  but  one-fifth  of  the  territory  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  available  territory  may  be  estimated  at  about  45,000  English 
square  miles.  The  statement  may  be  found  in  official  reports  that  as  a 
result  of  clearings  of  shrubbery  the  drying  of  large  tracts  is  accelerated, 
and  thus  large  areas  are  regained  to  agriculture;  yet  this  is  a  very 
slow  process  and  the  results  of  it  are  uncertain. 

Finally,  the  Littoral  Region,  extending  from  43°  to  70°  north  lati- 
tude and  from  100°  to  160°  east  longitude,  possesses  a  variety  of 
climate.  The  largest  (northern)  portion,  or  the  Kamchatka  territory, 
is  mostly  outside  of  the  boundary  of  agriculture.  In  the  southern 
part,  the  Ussuri  territory,  extending  over  240,000  English  square 
miles,  agriculture  is  rapidly  developing,  but,  because  of  the  swampy 
soil,  the  agricultural  area  can  be  estimated  at  only  65,000  square  miles. 

AREA  FIT  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

The  total  for  all  Siberia  (exclusive  of  the  Steppes  and  Turkestan)  is 
450,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  that  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  or  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Germany.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  available  land 
has  as  yet  been  actually  cultivated.  The  total  area  under  cereals  in 
Siberia  in  1904  was  9,153,098  acres,  and,  by  adding  the  areas  planted 
to  pulse,  potatoes,  and  fiber  plants, a  we  find  the  almost  complete  crop 
acreage  to  be  9.651.S51  acres  for  Western  and  Middle  Siberia.  But 
the  acreage  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Siberia,  though  only  approxi- 
mately known,  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Table  68. — Total  area  under  cultivation  in  Siberia. 


Region. 

Acres. 

7,466,000 

Middle  Siberia ' -. 

2, 186,  000 

' 

50,  000 

750, 000 

163,  000 

125,  000 

Total 

10, 740,  000 

Of  450,000  square  miles,  or  288,000,000  acres,  that  admit  of  colo- 
nization and  agriculture  in  Siberia,  less  than  11,000,000  are  actually 

a  The  acreage  of  fiber  plants  for  1904  not  being  available,  the  figures  for  1903  were 
taken. 
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planted,  or  about  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  surface  of 
Siberia.  With  the  semibarbarous  system  of  agriculture  that  is  preva- 
lent in  Siberia,  only  a  small  part  of  the  land  occupied  is  planted  each 
year,  so  that  the  area  under  agricultural  occupation  may  be  estimated 
as  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  area  planted,  i.  e.,  30,000,000  to 
40,000,000  acres,  or  10  to  14  per  cent  of  the  cultivable  area. 

It  still  remains  true  that  a  very  small  part  of  available  territory  in 
Siberia  has  been  settled  as  yet,  and  the  farther  east  one  goes  the 
smaller  does  that  part  become.  Thus  in  Western  Siberia,  out  of 
80,000,000  acres,  7,500,000,  or  9  per  cent,  is  under  crops;  in  Middle 
Siberia,  2,186,000  acres  out  of  73,600,000,  or  2.5  percent;  in  Transbai- 
kalia, a  little  over  1.1  per  cent  (750,000  out  of  64,000,000  acres);  in 
Amur,  0.6  per  cent;  and  in  the  Ussuri-Littoial  region  only  0.3  per 
cent. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  sufficient  land  is  to  be 
found  in  Siberia  for  an  enormous  extension  of  agriculture,  which  will 
depend  only  upon  the  supply  of  labor,  i.  e.,  upon  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  census  of  1897  the  average  density  of 
population  in  Siberia  was  1  person  per  square  mile,  and  in  some  prov- 
inces the  density  fell  to  0.3  per  square  mile,  and  in  none  did  it  rise  above 
6  (Tomsk).  Even  if  the  enormous  uninhabitable  tracts  of  Northern 
Siberia,  Yakutsk,  etc.,  be  left  out  of  consideration,  the  density  in  the 
southern  zone  was  between  2  and  10,  and  only  in  a  very  few  spots  did 
it  rise  above  10. 

POPULATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

Dozens  of  various  races  and  tribes  have  lived  in  Siberia  before  its 
occupation  by  Russians,  and  they  still  exist.  But  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  at  present  consists  of  Russian  immigrants  or 
exiles  or  their  descendants.  Only  the  immigrant  Russian  population  is 
of  importance  for  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country,  and  its 
future  development  depends  mainly  upon  the  volume  of  immigration. 

Table  69. — Groivth  of  immigration  to  Siberia. 


Year. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Persons. 

1882 

10, 028 
34,  519 
9,108 
11, 352 
14,863 
18, 443 

1888 

31, 077 

37,  709 
47,  378 
82, 150 
84,  200 
61,435 

1894 

1895.. 

72, 612 

1883 

1889... 

108, 309 

1884 

1890 

1896 

202,  302 

1885 

1891  . 

1897 

86,  575 

1886 

1892 

1898... 

205, 645 

1887 

1893. 

1899 

223, 381 

Average 

Average 

1900 

16,  385 

57, 325 

149, 804 

219, 263 

The  opening  of  the  western  part  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railway  in 
1894  explains  the  sudden  increase  of  immigration  at  the  end  of  the 
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nineties;  it  resulted  from  the  increased  facilities  and  reduced  expenses 
for  immigration  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  toward  stimulating 
immigration  to  Siberia.  Yet  the  preceding  table  shows  a  normal 
growth  of  immigration  independent  of  this  special  cause  and  due  to 
conditions  in  the  country  from  whence  the  immigrants  came.  This  is 
indicated  bj-  the  distribution  of  the  immigrants  by  regions. 

Table  70. — Migration  to  Siberia  from  the  various  regions  of  European  Russia,  1894-1901. 


Region. 


1894. 


1895. 


1S96. 


1900. 


Central  Agricultural. 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern  Russia. 

Little  Russia 

Ural 

Moscow  Industral 

White  Russia 

Northern  Russia 

Lake 

Lithuania 

Baltic 


16, 245 

24,  585 

2,324 

28, 183 

819 

4,044 

137 

1,993 

46 

377 

34, 707 

36,  715 

1,289 

4,857 

40 

48 

112 

540 

10 


52, 849 

11,926 
4,265 
7,522 
2,532 

83, 514  - 
3,843 
1,268 

13,  015 

163 

1,366 

2,  649 

1,254 


20,  973 
2,970 
1,722 
7,  528 
2,603 

22, 724 
2,965 
1,811 

10,  969 

314 

1,348 

1,617 

3,471 


53, 247 

10,  406 

13, 939 

4,059 

4,654 

13,681 

8,916 

1,705 

23, 427 

156 

444 

8,174 


52, 430 
20,  049 
20, 713 

7,821 

4,984 
23,  749 
12,560 
904 
12,447 

1,082 
374 

4,989 


36,  090 
8,050 
4,  995 

15, 192 
6,895 

49, 173 

6,536 

840 

27, 142 
1,475 
554 
6,595 
1,102 


Total. 


55,776     101,995  j  186,166     81,015 


143.  699 


162,859  i  164,639 


12, 836 

2,747 

1,047 

12, 162 

7,159 

24, 128 

2,413 

619 

17,  988 

534 

1,012 

3,137 

552 


334 


A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  tables  giving  the  distribution 
of  land  among  the  peasants  will  show  that  the  provinces  showing  the 
smallest  allotment  of  land  to  peasants  also  give  the  highest  number  of 
emigrants  to  Siberia. 

SOURCE    OF    SIBERIAN    IMMIGRATION    SHIFTING. 

Central  Russia  and  Little  Russia,  where  the  allotments  to  the  peas- 
ants were  smallest  and  where  the  pressure  of  a  growing  population 
was  therefore  felt  earliest  and  most  acutely,  contribute  the  largest 
part  of  the  emigrants  to  Siberia.  Under  the  same  influences  a  stream 
of  emigrants  goes  from  New  Russia;  but  this  is  more  recent  and  not 
so  large,  for  the  insufficiency  of  land  in  New  Russia  is  a  rather  recent 
phenomenon.  Ten  years  ago  practically  all  the  emigrants  went  from 
the  black-soil  belt,  less  than  1  per  cent  going  from  the  north  and 
northwest;  but  gradually  the  wave  of  migration  has  spread  over  the 
larger  part  of  European  Russia,  until  in  1900  Lithuania  and  White 
Russia  have  contributed  over  20  per  cent,  while  the  migration  from 
the  south  and  the  center  has  been  gradually  abating. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Kaufman,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  question 
of  migration  to  Siberia,  has  the  following  explanation  to  offer  of  this 
change:  The  most  available  steppe  lands  in  Siberia,  he  asserts,  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  allotments  now  made  consist  mainly  of  wood- 
land, where  agriculture  is  onhT  possible  after  extensive  clearings. 
The  southern  peasant,  who  has  been  bred  on  free  prairie  (steppe  land) 
and  is  altogether  unused  to  wood  clearings  and  the  climate  and  nature 
of  forests,  is  therefore  less  attracted  to  Siberia  now  than  he  was  ten 
y  ears  ag'o. 
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EFFECT   OF   IMMIGRATION. 

While  this  emigration  eastward  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  percept- 
ibly affect  the  condition  in  the  mother  country,  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  scarcely  equaling  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  annual  increase 
of  population  in  Russia,  yet  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Siberia  is  enormous.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
the  stream  of  immigrants  is  bound  to  become  very  much  wider. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  Far  East  the  full  influence 
of  the  railwa}^  upon  the  development  of  the  country  could  not  be  felt 
as  }7et.  With  the  return  to  normal  conditions,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  Ussuri  must  become  great  points  of  attraction  for  Russian  agri- 
cultural emigrants,  especially  in  view  of  the  better  knowledge  obtained 
of  these  distant  regions. 

The  extent  of  this  migration  promises  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  lands  are  surveyed  by  the  Government  for  settle- 
ment. During  the  years  1885-1892  altogether  722,000  dessiatines 
were  prepared  for  settlers,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Siberian 
railway  committee,  which  took  charge  of  the  migration  movement 
during  the  seven  years  1893-1899,  the  amount  of  land  surveyed  was 
6,179,000  dessiatines. 

Any  arbitrary  estimate  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  this  migration 
and  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  development  of  Siberia  in  the  future 
would  of  necessity  be  pure  guesswork.  But  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that,  with  a  vast  supply  of  free  land  and  with  a  constant  stream  of 
population,  a  rapid  growth  of  Siberian  agriculture  in  the  near  future 
is  assured. 

WHEAT  THE  MAIN  SIBERIAN  CROP. 

Not  only  is  wheat  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  Siberia,  but  its 
importance  is.growing.  The  weight  of  the  future  Siberian  agriculture 
in  Russia's  influence  in  the  wheat  market  is  manifest. 

In  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia,  from  1891  to  1904,  the  wheat  acre- 
age grew  from  2,900,000  acres  to  3,500,000  acres,  and  from  34.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  cereal  area  to  39.4  per  cent.  In  Transbaikalia  the 
wheat  acreage  was  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  acreage, 
or  175,000  acres,  and  the  production  at  about  2,800,000  bushels.  In 
Amur  wheat  occupies  37  per  cent  of  the  area  planted,  or  about  60,000 
acres,  and  production  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  bushels. 
The  amount  of  wheat  produced  in  the  Ussuri  Region  can  not  be  esti- 
mated, but  it  is  evident  that  more  than  4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
must  be  added  to  the  reported  wheat  production  in  Siberia  alone. 

LAND  TENURE. 

As  colonization  of  peasants  on  state  lands  was  the  main  source  of 
growth  of  Siberian  agriculture,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  very  little 
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private  estate  farming  in  Asiatic  Russia — less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  in  Tobolsk  Province,  less  than  1  per  cent  in  Tomsk,  and  hardly 
any  in  the  rest  of  Siberia.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  system  of  land  ownership  existing  in  Siberia.  The 
basis  of  this  system  is  state  ownership  of  the  land.  Out  of  5,000,000 
square  miles  constituting  the  area  of  Siberia  all  but  about  200,000 
belong  to  the  state,  and  of  these  200,000  about  170,000  miles  consti- 
tute the  private  property  of  the  Emperor  and  the  rest  belongs  mainly 
to  municipal  institutions.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  was  land  granted 
to  private  persons  in  fee  simple,  and  in  1899  only  1,214  private  estates 
existed  in  Siberia,  with  a  total  acreage  of  1,400,000  acres. 

Until  recently  the  far  Siberian  lands  did  not  attract  the  noblemen 
or  the  capitalists,  and  even  systematic  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  private  estates  did  not  prove  effective.  The  recent  changes 
in  the  condition  of  Siberia,  coupled  with  the  completion  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Railway,  have  also  changed  the  attitude  of  capital  to  Siberian 
enterprises.  As  a  result  of  this  influence  a  new  law  was  passed  JuljT 
8,  1901,  permitting  grants  of  large  tracts  of  state  land  to  private  per- 
sons, preferably  to  noblemen. 

While  the  right  of  property  in  land  is  thus  vested  in  the  state,  many 
different  forms  of  land  tenure  arose  among  the  Russian  settlers,  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of  land.  In  localities  very  sparsely  set- 
tled each  settler  practically  inclosed  all  the  land  he  could,  forming  the 
zaimka  or  inclosure.  Some  of  these  zaimkas  extend  to  1,000  or  2,000 
acres,  while  only  a  small  part  of  it  may  be  cultivated. 

Having  no  legal  basis  for  its  existence,  this  form  gives  way  under 
pressure  of  new  immigration  or  normal  growth  of  population.  The 
part  of  the  zaimka  which  remains  unused  is  claimed  by  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  the  "free-land"  system  (volnaya)  is  sub- 
stituted, under  which  the  right  of  use  of  the  individual  peasant  is 
limited  to  the  land  actually  tilled  by  him.  The  meadow  lands  are  free 
to  everyone  to  mow  them,  and  the  pasture  is  kept  in  common  use. 
Under  pressure  of  a  further  demand  for  land  this  form  in  some  locali- 
ties has  given  way  to  the  communal  ownership  proper,  with  redistri- 
bution of  the  land.  The  allotment  of  land  to  the  incoming  immigrants, 
16  to  20  dessiatines  (43  to  54  acres)  for  each  male  person,  or  125  to  150 
acres  per  household,  was  such  as  to  permit  such  lax  forms  of  use  of 
land. 

FARMING  METHODS. 

The  systems  of  agriculture  vary  in  close  correspondence  to  the 
forms  of  land  tenure,  and  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  less  primitive. 
The  original  method  may  be  designated  as  the  res  ting-fallow  system. 
The  land  is  plowed  several  years  in  succession,  from  three  to  live  and 
even  ten  years,  according  to  its  fertility.  When  a  marked  decrease  of 
fertility  is  noticed  it  is  left  fallow  for  a  year,  then  plowed  again,  and  a 
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system  of  alternate  plowing-  and  fallow  is  kept  up  until  the  land  is  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Then  it  is  left  entirely  for  a  number  years — five,  ten, 
or  even  fifteen — until  it  has  regained  its  original  f ertilit}^  and  acquires 
the  characteristics  of  virgin  soil. 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  from  "free"  use  of  soil  to  the 
normal  communal  relations,  the  fallow-resting  system  frequently  gives 
way  to  the  three-field  system,  and  even  fertilizing  is  gradually  intro- 
duced. How  wasteful  the  use  of  land  is  at  present  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  Transbaikalia,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
in  possession  of  the  agricultural  population  is  estimated  at  3,700,000 
acres,  and  land  actually  cultivated  740,000  acres,  or  just  one-fifth,,  while 
in  European  Russia  the  cultivated  land  is  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land. 

The  methods  of  plowing  and  crop  gathering  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind,  the  south  Russian  "  saban,"  awkward  and  heavy,  being  the 
main  plowing  implement,  and  very  few  harvesters  and  scarcely  any 
thrashing  machines  being  used  throughout  Siberia.  The  average 
Siberian  peasant  is  very  well  provided  with  cattle  and  working  animals. 

Table  71. — Live  stock  per  hundred  persons  in  Siberia. a 


Government. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

70 
70 
100 
40 
16 

80 

76 

200 

35 

24 

150 

Middle  Siberia 

110 

250 

Amur 

5 

a  Authorities:  Siberia  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway.  1893.  Pp.  86-116.  Borderlands  of  Russia, 
edited  by  P.  P.  Semenoff.  1900  (in  Russian).  Historical  Sketches  of  Siberian  Immigration,  by  V.  V. 
Kiryakoff.  Moscow,  1902  (in  Russian).  Pp.  247-256.  A.  A.  Kaufman,  Siberian  Immigration  at  the 
End  of  the  XIX  Century.    1901.    Pp.  15-18. 

As  the  average  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  22  per  hun- 
dred persons,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  greatest  part  of  Siberia  is 
seen  to  be  relatively  three  to  five  times  as  great.  Notwithstanding 
this,  fertilizers  are  very  little  used,  the  peasants  preferring  to  follow 
the  resting  system  or  emigrate  to  an  entirety  different  locality  when 
the  fertility  of  the  land  fails.  Only  when  neither  of  these  plans  is 
possible  are  the  peasants  forced  to  change  to  the  regular  three  }^ears' 
system  with  fertilizing. 

The  cattle  industry  is  important  in  various  parts  of  Western  and 
Middle  Siberia,  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  by  opening  the  world 
market  to  Siberian  produce,  has  stimulated  the  dairy  industry  and 
exports  of  butter,  but  the  obvious  connection  between  dairying  and 
fertilizing  of  arable  land  has  been  established  in  very  few  communities. 
Cheapness  of  land  to  some  extent  is  responsible  for  this.  But  a  much 
more  deplorable  cause  is  the  natural  backwardness  caused  by  an  utter 
lack  of  agricultural  and  general  education. 
2940— No.  42—06 7 
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conditions  necessary  for  increased  wheat  production. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  many  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  rapid 
increase  of  the  wheat  production  of  Siberia,  which  has  already  grown 
to  quite  considerable  dimensions:  The  natural  growth  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  the  large  and  growing  immigration  of  farmers  from 
European  Russia,  improvement  in  system  of  use  of  land,  a  crop  rota- 
tion, improvement  of  agricultural  implements,  introduction  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  further  expansion  of  wheat  at  the  expense  of  other  cereals. 
All  these  conditions  have  been  found  to  exist,  though  to  a  variable 
degree,  and  their  further  development  is  partly  inevitable  under  the 
influence  of  commercial  demand,  for  the  transmission  of  which  influ- 
ence a  new  channel  exists  in  the  Siberian  Railway;  partly,  however. 
it  depends  upon  governmental  measures  and  social  efforts  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Siberian  population. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  data  gathered  in  this  bulletin  demonstrate  several  unmistakable 
tendencies  in  Russian  wheat  production.  They  show  that  the  acreage 
and  production  of  this  cereal  have  grown  rapidly  and  persistently,  and 
that  a  further  growth  of  the  same  nature  may  be  expected;  that  natural 
conditions  all  favor  such  extension  of  cereal  production  in  general,  and 
that  economic  conditions  favor  the  further  growth  of  wheat  at  the 
expense  of  rye  and  other  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  actual  results  of  this 
extension  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  product  were  not  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  different  economic  society.  The  slow 
and  gradual  rise  of  the  average  yield  obtained  in  the  Russian  fields 
can  not  obscure  the  obstinate  facts  of  Russian  agriculture:  (1)  The 
extremely  low  average  yield,  probably  on  the  whole  the  very  lowest 
in  the  entire  world,  and  especially  so  if  the  results  of  peasant  agricul- 
ture are  considered;  (2)  the  frequent  failures  of  the  crops,  often  lead- 
ing to  famines  accompanied  with  great  suffering  for  the  people  and 
great  disturbances  of  the  grain  markets. 

Following  this  the  causes  of  the  backwardness  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture have  been  examined.  These  were  found  in  the  system  of  land 
ownership,  on  one  hand,  and  the  antiquated  methods  of  agriculture, 
due  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  on  the  other.  The 
few  symptoms  of  improvement  have  been  indicated,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  machinery,  rotation  of  crops,  and  sowing  of  grasses. 
It  was  demonstrated  that  because  of  this  backwardness  of  Russian 
agriculture  Russian  wheat  is  not  a  cheap  wheat,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  labor  and  the  low  standard  of  life. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  any  predictions  as  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  wheat-DTOwiiio-  industry  in  Russia  must  take  into  account 
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the  general  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  as  the  productiveness  of  the  Russian  soil  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  possible  changes  in  the  system  of  landownership 
and  the  general  educational  and  economic  progress  of  the  Russian 
people. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  fully  such  important  problems  in  this  bul- 
letin, but  the  most  important  tendencies  must  be  pointed  out. 

SYSTEM  OF  LAND  OWNERSHIP. 

The  natural  tendencies  in  the  changes  of  the  system  of  land  owner- 
ship as  the}7  have  manifested  themselves  during  the  last  forty  years 
have  been  pointed  out  briefly.  On  one  hand  there  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  large  estates  through  purchases  by  the  peasants  and  the 
gradual  shifting  of  the  estates  which  have  not  been  broken  up  from 
the  hands  of  the  nobility  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  On  the 
other  a  slow  and  gradual  but  nevertheless  sure  concentration  of  the 
peasants'  allotted  lands  into  the  hands  of  a  growing  class  of  econom- 
ically strong  peasants;  that  is,  the  concentration  of  its  use,  as  allotted 
lands  are  not  purchasable.  Accompanying  this  was  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  the  redivisions  of  communal  lands  and  a  strengthening  of 
private  ownership  in  land  by  these  richer  peasants. 

Thus  a  gradual  growth  of  two  distinct  classes  was  noticed  in  the 
Russian  village — that  of  stronger  farmers,  who  needed  additional  hired 
labor  on  one  hand,  and  that  of  a  larger  class  whose  landholdings 
were  insufficient  for  independent  farming,  and  who,  therefore,  had 
the  alternative  of  either  becoming  hired  laborers  or  of  renting  addi- 
tional land  on  which  to  apply  their  labor.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
increasing  agricultural  population  of  Russia  and  consequent  conges- 
tion, which  migration  to  Siberia  could  hardly  relieve,  the  rental  value 
of  land  rose  so  high  that  it  became  more  profitable  for  the  large  noble 
landholder  to  let  his  land  in  small  parcels  than  to  till  it  by  means  of 
his  own,  capital  and  hired  labor  and  take  all  the  chances  of  a  harvest. 
Even  when  the  large  landowner  by  force  of  tradition  kept  up  his 
independent  farming,  the  capitalist  who  eventually  bought  his  estate, 
not  being  influenced  by  such  tradition,  often  hastened  to  increase  his 
income  by  renting  out  small  parcels  of  land  to  the  surrounding  peasants 
at  exorbitant  rates,  which  the  latter  were  forced  to  pay  if  they  were 
to  find  some  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  at  all. 

Even  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  or  the  point  of  view  of 
production  alone,  this  growth  of  land  tenantry  could  hardly  be  called 
a  success,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  average  yield  of  wheat  on  Russian 
fields  and  especially  on  the  fields  of  the  Russian  peasants.  But  the 
effects  of  this  system  upon  the  well-being  of  the  peasants — three- 
fourths  of  the  Russian  people — were  very  serious  indeed.  The  fre- 
quent famines  accompanied  by  most  appalling  sufferings  were  the 
results  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  land  of  the  average  peasant,  whose 
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allotment  was  not  large  enough  to  leave  a  surplus  even  during  the 
years  of  most  abundant  crops. 

THE    ACTIVITY    OF    THE    PEASANT   LAND   BANK. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  so-called  "  land  hunger11  is  the  strong- 
est passion  within  the  breast  of  the  Russian  peasant.  Thus  the  con- 
viction is  strong  among  the  agricultural  classes  of  Russia  that  the 
d&y  must  come  when  all  the  land  will  revert  to  the  peasants  who  till 
the  soil.  The  State  has  made  many  efforts  to  meet  this  demand  for 
more  land.  The  most  important  measure  was  the  organization  in  1883 
of  the  National  Peasant  Land  Bank,  the  object  of  which  was  to  grant 
small  loans  to  individual  peasants  or  associations  of  peasants  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  purchase  additional  land.  The  results  of 
the  activity  of  this  institution  during  the  twenty  years,  1883-1902,  are 
shown  in  Table  72: 

Table  72.— Operations  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank,  1883-1902  a 


Year. 

Number 
of  house- 
holds 
taking 
loans. 

Land 
bought. 

Price. 

Amount 
loaned. 

Average 
amount 
of  land 
bought 

per 
house- 
hold. 

Average 

price  of 

land  per 

acre. 

1883                

2,232 
31,995 
48,  362 
40, 596 
32, 697 
25, 187 
21,448 
22, 931 
23,411 
19, 603 
24,602 
25,910 
26, 852 
30, 343 
48,  086 
83,  383 
113,201 
124, 266 
111,843 
121,260 

Acres. 

49, 234 

567,064 

858,  510 

795,  569 

592, 530 

514,193 

422, 090 

464, 721 

439, 889 

399, 604 

424,  655 

488, 551 

494, 968 

561,662 

961,  941 

1,593,441 

1,935,727 

2,  206,  640 

2,092,945 

1,877,679 

Dollars. 

491,991 
5,  678,  537 
8,516,066 
6, 912,  384 
4,  716, 622 

3,  348, 252 
2, 542,  043 
3, 185,  786 
3,283,477 
3,415,095 
4,061,907 
4,546,757 

4,  913, 739 
5, 235, 577 

13,103,401 
23,059,318 
28,676,343 
34, 809,  792 
36,400,844 
38, 524, 163 

Dollars. 

443, 499 
4,  907,  625 
7,087,419 
5,741,658 
3, 863,  631 
2,  613,  773 
1,901,449 
2,327,393 
2,  285, 872 
2,  345,  643 
2,610,669 
2,958,099 
3,247,196 
3,736,213 
10,857,665 
18,  783,  353 
22,  953, 260 

27,  560, 129 
27, 949,  267 

28,  704,  979 

Acres. 
22.1 
17.7 
17.8 
19.6 
18.0 
20.4 
19.7 
20.3 
18.8 
20.4 
17.3 
18.9 
18.4 
18.5 
20.0 
19.1 
17.1 
17.8 
18.7 
15.5 

Dollars. 
9.99 

1884             

10.01 

1885      

9.92 

1886                          

8.69 

1887                      

7.96 

1888                  

6.51 

1889      .       

6.02 

1890                             

6.86 

1891                          

7.46 

1892                      

8.55 

1893      .      

9.57 

1894  ...    

9.31 

1895                          

9.93 

1896                        

9.32 

1897      .               

13.62 

1898                               

14.47 

1899                           

14.81 

1900                          

15.78 

1901                      

17.39 

1902 

20.52 

Total 

978, 208 

17, 742, 613 

235,422,094 

182, 908,  792 

18.1 

13.27 

a  Compiled  from  (1)  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Russie,  1890;  (2)  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Russie, 
1896;  (3)  Eghegodnik  Ministerstva  Finansov,  1904. 

This  activity  in  land  purchase  with  the  help  of  the  Peasants1  Land 
Bank  is  somewhat  qualified  by  the  economic  conditions  of  the  peasants. 
Since  the  advances  never  covered  the  entire  selling  price  of  the  land, 
the  advantages  could  not  be  secured  by  the  poorer  peasants — those  who 
needed  it  most — so  that  the  majority  of  the  buyers  were  the  more 
well-to-do  peasants.  The  influence  of  the  bank  naturally  was  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  land  on  sale  and  hence  the  prices  of  land 
were  advanced  and  the  peasants  often  paid  prices  which  left  only  low 
wages  for  their  labor,  since  they  had  some  anxiety  lest  they  might 
not  be  able  to  hire  the  land  if  sold  to  some  one  else. 
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RISE    IN   LAND   VALUES. 

Table  72  shows  that  within  the  short  time  of  one  decade  the  aver- 
age price  of  land  rose  over  100  per  cent.  While  the  general  average  is 
still  low  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  land  in  the  American  wheat 
belt,  yet  the  prices  in  the  Russian  wheat  belt  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  averages  show,  approaching  $30  an  acre  throughout  the  wheat 
belt,  except  in  the  east. 

Table  73. — Operations  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank  in  European  Russia,  1887  and  1902, 

by  regions. « 


Region. 


Central  Agricultural . 

Middle  Volga 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Ural 

Moscow  Industrial.., 

White  Russia 

Northern  and  Lake  . 
Lithuania , 


Total . 


Households  mak- 
ing the  purchase. 


1SS7. 


Number. 
5,099 
3,173 
863 
2,998 
4,568 
5,194 
1,230 
1,403 
5,784 
1,528 
445 


32,  2Sn 


1902. 


Number. 

23,  877 

15,  932 

4,503 

10,  303 

10,  717 

20,  029 

5,828 

3,839 

12, 871 

2,916 

2,106 


112,921 


Amount  of  land  bought, 


Total. 


1*87. 


Acres. 
53, 003 
34,  813 
42, 266 
60,  805 
44,  321 
63,  500 
32, 596 
31, 101 

136,  834 
64, 917 
13, 053 


577, 209 


Acres. 
328,  605 
210,  029 
180, 256 
189, 838 

91, 882 
193, 236 
159, 131 

45,  989 
223, 230 

80, 578 

43,  967 


1,746,741 


Per  household. 


Acres. 
10.4 
11.0 
49.0 
20.3 
9.7 
12.2 
26.5 
22.2 
23.7 
42.5 
29.3 


17.9 


1902. 


Acn 


13.8 
13.2 
40.0 
18.4 
8.6 
9.6 
27.3 
12.0 
17.3 
27.6 
20.9 


15.5 


Region. 


Price  paid. 


Total. 


Per  acre. 


Increase 
of  aver- 
age price, 
1902  over 
1887. 


Central  Agricultural 

Middle  Volga , 

Lower  Volga 

New  Russia 

Southwestern 

Little  Russia 

Ural., 

Moscow  Industrial  . 

White  Russia 

Northern  and  Lake 
Lithuania 

Total 


Dollars. 
840,  612 
343, 703 
172, 790 
555,  760 
829, 068 
773, 825 
160, 084 
110, 313 
564,  800 
123,  282 
131.927 


Dollars. 
8,736,914 
3,  755,  944 

1,  376,  974 
4, 996,  508 

2,  705, 044 
5, 825, 838 
1,252,458 

567, 284 

3,  423,  569 
882,  686 
712,161 


Dollars. 

15.9 
9.9 
4.1 
9.1 

18.7 

12.2 
4.9 
3.5 
4.1 
1.9 

10.1 


Dollars. 
26.6 
17.9 

7.6 
26.3 
29.4 
30.1 

7.9 
12.3 
15.3 
11.0 
16.2 


Per  cent. 
67.3 
80.8 
85.4 
189.0 
57.2 
146.7 
61.2 
251.4 
273.2 
478.9 
60.4 


4,  606, 164 


34, 235,  380 


8.0 


19.6 


145. 0 


a  Compiled  from  Eghegodnik  Ministerstva  Finansov,  1892  and  1904. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  generally  agreed  b}^  all  students  of  the  economics  of  the  Rus- 
sian village  that  only  through  an  extension  of  the  land  ownership  of 
the  peasant  can  his  present  economic  condition  be  improved.  This 
was  recognized  in  the  Imperial  Manifesto  of  November  3,  1905,  which 
dealt  mainly  with  the  methods  of  extending  the  activit}^  of  the  Peas- 
ants' Land  Bank. 

If  peasant  ownership  is  to  increase,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justi- 
fied that  the  immediate  results  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  reversal 
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or  at  least  a  considerable  weakening  of  the  tendencies  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  rye  is  much  more  of  a  peas- 
ant's crop  than  that  of  the  large- estate  owner,  and  as  the  tendency  to 
change  rye  culture  for  wheat  culture  has  been  much  more  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  the  large-estate  holder  than  inthe  case  of  the  peasant, 
it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of  rye.  It  was 
shown  that  the  average  yield  on  the  peasants'  lands  is  invariably  lower 
than  on  the  private  lands,  one  of  the  main  reasons  being  the  lower 
agricultural  technique  of  the  peasant;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  change  in  the  landownership  here 
indicated  would  be  a  perceptible  reduction  in  the  average  yield  and, 
therefore,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  production  of  most  cereals, 
and  especially  wheat,  bringing  with  it  a  great  decrease  of  the  surplus 
available  for  export. 

These,  however,  would  be  only  the  immediate  results  of  the  sudden 
change.  It  is  possible  to  anticipate  a  much  more  favorable  result  in 
the  somewhat  more  remote  future. 

The  one  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Russian  agriculture,  which 
is  apparent  to  a  foreign  observer,  is  the  ignorance  of  the  peasant;  but 
a  closer  investigation  of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  Russia  shows 
that  the  poverty  of  the  average  peasant  is  a  still  greater  obstacle,  and 
that  no  amount  of  schooling  would  help  to  introduce  agricultural 
science  in  a  starving  family,  where  the  great  question  is  how  to  provide 
enough  bread  for  the  coming  season  or  how  to  meet  the  heavy  taxes; 
besides,  the  s}Tstem  of  landholding  offers  great  technical  difficulties 
to  any  improvement.  A  system  which  would  do  away  with  starva- 
tion and  famines  would  make  agricultural  progress  easier;  larger 
parcels  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  peasant  will  make  possible  the 
keeping  of  sufficient  stock  for  manuring  as  well  as  the  sowing  of 
grasses;  a  larger  allotment  of  land  will  leave  a  greater  surplus  for  the 
purchase  of  improved  agricultural  machinery;  and,  as  the  peasant  will 
not  need  to  plant  his  entire  plat  in  cereals  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
food  for  his  family,  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  a  greater  diversifi- 
cation of  crops,  and  thus  avoid  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  rich  black 
soil  of  the  south. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  GROWING. 

Moreover,  the  economic  change  here  indicated,  accompanied  by  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  Russian 
village,  will  considerably  raise  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Russian 
peasant.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  already  within  the  last  forty 
years,  much  more  than  the  Western  World  suspects.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  indication  of  this  change  than  the  statistics  of  literacy. 
Forty  years  ago,  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  Russia  was  prac- 
tically an  illiterate  country;  at  least  this  was  true  of  the  Russian  village, 
as  a  literate  peasant  at  that  time  was  a  curiosity-.     The  •"zemstvos." 
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which  were  organized  in  1865,  made  the  education  of  the  peasant  class 
one  of  their  main  aims,  and  took  heroic  measures  to  stimulate  it,  not- 
withstanding the  very  moderate  means  which  were  at  their  disposal  in 
view  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasants,  from  whom  the  local  taxes 
had  to  be  gathered.  The  Russian  peasantry  is  no  more  the  uniformly 
illiterate  mass  it  was  forty  years  ago.  According  to  the  data  of  the 
census  of  1897,  there  were  in  the  Russian  Empire  at  that  time  26,569,585 
persons  able  to  read  and  write  out  of  a  population  of  125,610,021, 
which  gives  a  percentage  of  21.1. 

If,  as  is  proper,  the  population  under  the  age  of  10  be  left  out 
of  consideration,  there  were  17,529,323  literate  male  persons  out  of 
45,316,311,  or  38.7  per  cent,  and  7,789,676  female  persons  literate  out 
of  45,951,162,  or  17  per  cent.  This  was  the  condition  almost  ten  years 
ago  (in  January,  1897),  and  since  then  education  in  Russia  has  made 
very  great  strides  forward,  so  that  the  number  of  illiterate  male  per- 
sons may  not  be  much  greater  than  one-half. 


Table  74. — Literacy  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1897. a 

Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

Whole 
number. 

Literate. 

Whole 
number. 

Literate. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

3,  740,  637 
3, 589,  382 
5, 016, 580 
6, 596, 232 
7, 812, 089 
11,390,226 

640, 426 
806, 241 
1,446,659 
2, 285,  528 
3, 008,  320 
4,721,693 

17.1 
22.5 
28.8 
34.6 
38.5 
41.5 

3, 802, 632 
3,641,143 
5, 044,  380 
6,  789, 849 
8, 757, 116 
11,718,616 

273, 840 
296, 984 
471, 412 
794,  418 
1, 288, 798 
2,003,821 

7.2 

8.2 

9.3 

30  to  39  years. . . 

11  7 

20  to  29  years 

14.7 

17  1 

38,145,146 

13, 480, 022 

1,  927,  547 

19, 552 

12, 908, 867 
59G,  442 

33.8 
4.4 

39, 753, 736 

13, 561, 868 

1, 912, 538 

19,  812 

5, 129,  273 
304,364 

12.9 

2.2 

3,610 

18.5 

1,759 

8.9 

Total 

53, 572, 267 

13,508,919 

25.2 

55, 247, 954 

5, 435,  396 

9.8 

aCompiled  from  Table  XV,  Releye  general  pour  tout  l'Empire  des  resultats  du  depouillement  des 
donnees  du  premier  receusement  de  la  population  en  1897.    Vol.  II.     St.  Petersburg,  1905. 

It  is  true  that  this  reduction  of  illiteracy  has  made  much  greater 
progress  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts,  as  one  would  naturally 
expect,  so  that  even  ten  years  ago  the  proportion  of  illiterate  males 
in  the  cities  over  10  years  of  age  was  less  than  36  per  cent,  and  by  this 
time  it  is  much  lower  still.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  popular  educa- 
tion was  not  at  a  standstill,  as  the  table  shows,  indicating  the  significant 
growth  of  the  proportion  of  literate  people  in  the  younger  generation. 

With  the  oldest  age  group  practically  eliminated  and  the  new  gen- 
eration of  a  much  higher  educational  standard,  it  seems  that  the  pres- 
ent village  has  advanced  from  the  village  of  thirtj^  or  forty  years  ago; 
and  the  village  of  the  near  future  will  move  toward  a  higher  level 
of  culture  and  civilization  at  an  accelerated  rate,  provided  that  the 
great  material  obstacle  to  education — the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
peasant — shall  be  overcome. 

O 


